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THE INTELLECTUAL OPERATION IN INDIAN ART 

By AN Ant DA K. COOlflAn ASWANlY 


The Sukranhisara, IV, 70-71 (translated! in my "Transformation of Nature in 
Art", p. f 13 > defines the initial procedure of the Indian imager : he is to be expert 
in contemplative vision (yoga-dhyana), for which the canonical prescriptions provide 
the basis, and only in this way, and not by direct observation, are the required 
results to be attained. The whole procedure may be summed up in the words 
"when the visualisation has been realised, set to work" (dhyatva kuryyat, ib. VII, 
74), or "When the model has been conceived, set down on the wall what was 
visualised' (cintayet pram3nam * tad-dhy5 tarn bhittau niveSayet, Abhilasitarthacinta* 
mar)i, I, 3, I58). 1 2 These two stages in procedure are the same as the 'actus 
primus' and actus secundus,' the "free" and "servile" parts of the artist's operation, 
in terms of Scholastic aesthetic. I have shown elsewhere ("Technique and Theory' 
of Indian Painting," Technical Studies, III, pp. 59-89) that the same procedure is 
taken for granted as wdj in secular as in hieratic art. It is, however, in connection 
with the hieratic prescriptions (sadhana, dhyana mantra) that the most detailed ex¬ 
positions of the primary act are to be found t and tliese are of such interest and 
significance that it seems desirable to publish a complete and careful rendering of 
one of the longest available examples of such a text, annotated by citations from 
others. 1 proceed accordingly with the Knack - Vi stara-Tara Sadhana,* No. 9$ 

in the Sadhanamala, Caekwad s Oriental Series, No. XXVI, pp. 200-706. 


1. Cf, *l»Atthas*Lm, p*ta 203. FTS. et. P, S4. "A menul eonqqn (dduin) »m*j in th* mind of t}w 
S sinter. 'Sach ud ysh form* Jtauiii b* mid* in such *nd such wi>V. ..Conceiving (onfilva i ‘Abate rtw firm, 1*1 
ihi* be ; below, itlii ; om ritfiri iiOC. rhu\ thin it u thu by rranlil epennun (cmtitmi Itimetul the Ciho' |»intld 
fanra cum* into being™. 

2. ProfezOr G. Tuca h*l rrartiy dbcuSwd tbit Buddbiit mfihudi of YHiulmlion, bWg T&(Un t«5T. 
in IndoTibcnci, lit. I T*«np!i det Tdxt Qoadefiuk *1! Lora Sim Mima Arteries, Ran* [w* npecUlly £5, 
Mciaii £ ugruhcaio ddLV wcctnione wiflirbiAt p. 9T\ m 

This Stffuni Has d*a b«n tnjisitieJ, wth afliin ib^evmikfia* by EhinrlliFyi# In hit 
liaJnfi*™phy F p. h 
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Kiihcit-Vista ra-TarS Sadhana. 


Having first of all washed his hands and feet, etc, and being purified, the 
officiant (mantri) is to be comfortably seated in a solitary place that is strewn with 
fragrant flowers, pervaded by pleasant scents, and agreeable to himself. Conceiving 
in his own heart (svahrdaye- -vicintya) the moon s orb as developed from the primal 
sound (prathama-svaraparinatam, 5. e. “evolved from the letter A"), 1 let him visualise 
(pasyct) therein a beautiful bine lotus, within its filaments the moon's unspotted 
orb, and thereon the yellow seed-syllable Tlih. Then, with the sheafs of lustrous 
rays, that proceed (nihsftya) from that yellow seed-syllable Tarh, rays that dispel 
the world s dark mystery throughout its ten directions and that find out the indefinite 
limits of the extension of the universe , making all these to shine downwards (tan 
sarvan avabhasya) , and leading forth (an’ya) the countless and measureless Buddhas 
and Bodhisativas whose abode is there , these (Buddhas and Bodhisattvas) are 
established {a vastly pyante) on the background of space (dkaSade&c). 

After performing a great office (mahatim pufam k T tva) unt o all these vast 
compassionate Buddhas and Bodhisattvas established on the background of space, 
by means of celestial Rowers, incense, scent, garlands, unguents, powders, ascetic 
garb, umbre las, bells, banner, and so forth, he should make a confession of sin as 
follows : ' Whatever sinful act I may have done in the course of my wandering 

m ** beginningless vortex, whether of body or mind, or have caused to be committed 
or have consented to. alt these I confess." 


And having thus confessed*, and also made admission of the fault that consists 
in things that have been left undone, he should make an Endorsement of Merit 
as follows: I end orse the proficiency (kuulam) of the Sugars, Pratyekas, 

rrr B performed hts ifaluilflls, in hfl own haarl iH* jyJUbk Y*fh in bSai wir^r, - * 7* 

A" W*.**** virtue. ^ ‘ " Hwn *“ Lh ' 

rtf n T* * *1"" V ,hE ^ **“*«**- » »« my - B «™ of Budoba feamcrW- |935 

iJZZZXit* * 6 “ "’“J •*» ” »—* . .. ■—*»*. s „4jbi„ 

, il ^ ' e -" 4 -'** J '*“* ll « 'did* pracub In whkh rhe nravunMit of * wund pc£*d«i ih*t of ui, fam. 

rh*- u . w w,*«. *. 6 , ^ 

to t h*pn K ^u» e afthe U |rt» I -p«t tf « I t um i n m tt t| 0 B UOWi: ept um - < 

vmh m ^-riri lf T’ 1 4<fim ** *“ tka "***" *•* "e dBoifed W Mo mmfa, 

rnm.1 i._ 7 > **’ UrWCl; rh ” h}«™, SfI ci«ly beiuue (!) The imrutcful offitr of 
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Srawkss, and Jtnas, and their sons the Bodhisattvas, and that of the spheres of 
the Angels and of Brahma, in Us entirety". Then comes the Taking of Refuge in 
the Three Jewels : "I take refuge in the Buddha, for so long as the Bodhi«citcle 
endures j I take refuge in the Norm, for so long as the Bodhi-cirele endures t I take 
refuge in the Congregation, for so long as the Bodhi-circle endures". Then comes 
the act of Adhesion to the wav : "It is for me to adhere to the way that was 
revealed by the Tathitgatas, and to none other". Then the Prayer : "May the 
blessed Tathagatas and their children (the Bodhisattvas), who have accomplished the 
world's purpose since its first beginning, stand by and effect my total d inspiration 
(mam parrnifvSmu). Then the petition : "May the blessed Tathagatas indoctrinate me 
with incomparable expositions of the Norm, of such sort that beings in the world- 
vortex may be liberated from the bondage of becoming (bhava-bandhan^t nimiuktah) 
full soon". Then he should make an everlasting Assignment of Merit; (punya- 
parinama) : "Whatever root of proficiency (kuSaiam) has arisen by performance 
of the seven extraordinary offices (pn}ah) and by confession of sin, all that I devote 
to the attainment of Total Awakening (samyak-sambodhaye)." Or he recites the 
verses pertinent to the seven extraordinary offices : All sins I confess and gladly 
consent to the good deeds of others. 1 take refuge in the Blessed one, and in the 
Three Jewels of the True Norm, to the end that I may not linger in tfie stale of 
birth. I adhere to that way and designate the Holy Discipline (Subha-vrdhm) to 
the attainment of full Awakening". As soon as he has celebrated (vfdhflya) the 
seven-fold extraordinary office, he should pronounce the formula of dismissal 
(visarjayet) : "Oiri, Ah, Muh 

Thereupon he should realise (bhavayci) the Four-fold Brahma-rapture (catur- 
bralima-viharam) of Love, Compassion, Cheerfulness, and Equanimity (maitn, brun3, 
muditS, upcM) by stages (kramena) as follows : "What is Love ? l Its character is 
that of the fondness for an only son that is natural to all beings ; or its similitude is 
that of sympathy in the welfare and happiness (of others). And what is Compassion ? 
It is the desire to save from the Triple III (trfdukh^t) and the causes of Ilf t or this 
is Compassion, to say T shall remove from the pain of the Triple III those bom 
beings whose abode is in the iron dwelling of the world-vortex that is aglow in the 
great fire of the Triple 111' * or it is the wish to lift up from die ocean of the worlJ- 
vortex the beings that arc suffering there from the pain of the Triple 111. Cheerfulness 
is of this kind : Cheerfulness is a sense of perfect happiness , or Cheerfulness is the 
confident hope of bringing it to pass that every being in the worki-vortex shall attain 


1. L €■ CUtLSJj father sha^i AiTidf. 
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ta the yet unforeseen Buddha hood ( or ii is the mental attraction, felt by all of these 
beings towards the enjoyment and possession of these virtuosities. What is 
Equanimity ? Equanimity is the accomplishment of a great good for alt bom 
beings, whether they be good or evil, by the removal of whatever obstacles stand 
in the way of their kindly behaviour ; or Equanimity is a spontaneous affection 
for all other beings without respect of any personal interest in the friendly conduct ; 
or Equanimity is an indifference to the eight mundane categories of gain and loss, 
fame and disgrace, blame or praise, pleasure and pain, and so forth, and to all works 
of supererogation.” 

Having realised the Four-Fold Brahma*rapture, he should realise (bhavayct) 
the fundamentally Immaterial Nature of all Principles (sarva-dharma»prakfti- 
panSuJdhatam). For all the principles are fundamentally immaterial by nature, and 
he too should manifest Umukhikuiyyat) : "I am fundamentally immaterial, etc..*/' 
This fundamental Immateriality of all Principles is to be established by the incanta¬ 
tion Orii, the principles are all immaterial by nature, ] am by nature immaterial.” 
If now all the principles are naturally immaterial, what can have brought forth the 
world-vortex (samsdram) ? It arises m the covering tip {of the immateriality of 
the principles) by the dust of the notions of subject and object, and so forth. How 
this may be removed is by realisation of the True ^ay t thereby it is destroyed. 
So the fundamental Immateriality of all Principles is perfected. 

When the realisation of the fundamental Immateriality of all Principles has 
been effected, he should develope (vjbhavayct) the Emptiness of all Principles 
(sar%a-dliarma*5unyatam). Emptiness is like this : Let one conceive ,J 'Vhalever 
is in motion or at rest (i. c. the whole phenomenal world) Is essentially nothing 
but the manifested order of what is without duality when the mind is stripped of 
all conceptual extensions such as the notion of subject and object He should 
establish this very Emptiness by the incantation : "Ora, I am essentially, in my 
nature of adamantine intelligence, the Emptiness". 

Then be should realise the Blessed Aryatira, as proceeding from the yellow 
seed syllable Tam, upon the spotless orb of the moon that is in the filaments of 
the full blown lotus within the lunar orb originally established in tlic heart. He 
should conceive (cintayet) her to be of deep black colour, two armed, with a 
smiling face, proficient in every virtue, without defect of any kind whatever, adorned 
with ornaments of heavenly gems, pearls, and jewels, her twin breasts decorated 
with lovely garlands in hundred-fold series, her two arms decked with heavenly 
bracelets and bangles, her loins beautified with glittering scries of girdles of flawless 
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gems, her two ankles beautified by golden anklets set with divers gems, her hair 
entwined with fragrant wreaths of Pitrij.ita and such like flowers, her head with 
a resplendent jewelled lull-reclining figure of the Blessed Tathagata Amoghasiddhi, 
a radiant and most seductive similitude, extremely youthful, with eyes of the blue 
of the autumn lotus, her body robed in heavenly garments, seated in Arddhaparyartka 
pose, within a circle of white rays on a white lotus large as any eari-whed. her 
right hand in the sign of generosity, and holding in her left a full blown blue lotus. 
Let him develope (vibriavayct) this likeness of cur Blessed Lady as long as 
he desires. 

Thereupon our Blessed Lady is led forth out of space (aka S3 1 a my ate) in her 
intelligible aspect { jfiana-sattva-rOpa), by means of the countless sheafs of rays, 
illumining the Three Worlds, that proceed from the yellow seed-syllable T^ifi within 
the filaments of the lotus in the moon of which the oib was established in the heart, 
and from that Blessed lady (as above described). Leading her forth (aniya), and 
establishing her on the background of space (aktisade&e a pi avasthapya), he is to 
make an offering at that Blessed Lady’s feet, with scented water and fragrant flowers 
in a jewelled vessel, welcoming her with heavenly Rowers, incense, scents, garlands, 
unguents, powders, cloths, umbrella, bells, banner and so forth, and should worship 
(pujayel) her in all manner of wise, Repeating his worship again and again, and 
with buds, he should display the finger-sign (mudrath dartayet) * -of a full-blown 
lotus. After He has gratified our Blessed Lady's intelligible aspect with this finger - 
sign, he is to realise (bhavayct) the incantation of our Blessed Lady in her contingent 
aspect (samaya-sattva-riipava) arid is to liberate (adhimuheet) the non-duality of 
these (two aspects). Thereupon the rays proceeding from the seed-syllable Tam 
that is upon the spotless orb of the moon within the filaments of the blue lotus 
in the lunar orb—rays that illumine the ten quarters of the Three Vo rids, that are 
of unlimited range, and proper to Lady Tjlra—remove the poverty and other ills of 
being existent therein, by means of a rain of jewels, and. content them with the 
nectar of the doctrine of the Immediate Non-essentiality, and so forth (ksanika- 
nairatmadi) 1 , of the Principles. 

When he has thus accomplished the divers need cf the world, and has evolved 
the cosmic aspect of Tani (visvani api tar^rijpam niypadyaj. he should realise again 
(punah„.bhavayct) for so long as fatigue docs not prevail (y3vyt khedo na riyate 

1, Bhioulutyi mwrpndin by "temper«ry"; it* Nan-esmiWiir la na roemtsstwy in the tonporii 

sen*, tan nlhcf &X tn* new or nwift«iUn*jy cf eternity. Tfw BudJhi'i OlWWi«pa! ii ciled ' , mCKrnrttiry T ' in the 
wn5£ + 


l 
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tavat)' whatever has tome to be in the yellow stred*sy liable Tam, in the stages of 
expansion and contraction (spliurana-saibharana-krarncna).* Jf he breaks away 
from this realisation (bhavaniitafi khinno) 1 2 * 4 5 he should mutter an incantation {maruraiii 
japet), tn which caij the incantation is : Oh tare tuttarc tare svaha, This is the 
king of incantations, of mighty power * it is honoured, worshipped, and endorsed, 
by all the Tathigatas. 

Breaking of! the contemplation (dhylnat vyutthito) and when he has seen 
the mundane aspect of Tara (jagat-tdra-rQpam dfsrva)’ he should experience at 
will the consciousness of his own identity With the Blessed Lady (bhagavaty 
ahanikarcna y a theism viharct)'. The longed for Great Proficiencies fall at the 
practitioner's feet {bhavayaLah..;caranyoh) i what can I say of the other Proficiencies ? 
these come of themselves. Whoever realises (bhavayet) out Blessed Lady in a 
solitary mountain cave, lie indeed sees her face to face (piatyak$ata eva taro 


L b th* DivylvttiifW, Oi«ll »mi Kdtt ed, p.547, k to Ithtda, Of "Usttud*" ihiJ pmvow* 

Rtjdfiyar-a’i painter! fiOin imping [he BuJdhl'l utiUklde l 4f>i thU kfvda la of lh< funs ihIllt* u the "Infirmly 
of HRJcdipllliDn rf iklull limUii I ihil t^emnn for the portrait pai nf er's laalure in Miiiviklgnimitra, II. 2- Th* nmdy 
it provided in Sidhinm Hot 2SO* "3f h* is wearied' h« should rmmer u\ kncaouiron** Ikhed* xu mantrarti |apei 

2. |n SlillAAik N c. 44, sphurajid riaztitaaraira-riyiyoia, Ibuc rxjpfeiuinis do mean as I OTtC* thought 
FJ t1]minatinf ill flutiLiirlon'V hurt, rioter impty * repaired operation, WT*h * r lEmiie davektprrtenl tnd trrvyf<jt*in at lb« 
ftrmi m acEwiiinta WttH Ehfir visual ontebty. Cf. Silparairvi, XLVI, 39 t ffilgtvi *nft\4 pariah puna*,. "rrpeiUtdly 
.recalling All (hue bufnielkrit imply ihil thfc image ii to be mad* u dufinLir u ptjdble, il muU h* hrnd> adhttai I*. 
n<^r iljowid to ihp of waver. 

% In Sldhan* No, 68, Jdainrw mintrufi jiprf ; with the ram* and bh±v«fU hting 

ini^hingnble tenna, 

4. Whether lb* ramiyfrWlW. viwa, and issaJ aspects are to be rega/dod fcl the 14J1W sr mi rjsKriLPrtly deve- 
Ieped made* of (he llcsfttta of Tfif*. k no* perfectly dear. 

5. A »c lf-»d«m(m:ralkifT. with (be rorms evoked may be iasum**! ihi Dug brut. In many c»joi w* rirkj icmiirarTt^ 

*'hdna3f fcr , in ciipEI&t connection with the jnjunoiv* bfrlvtytt nr paitkipte vidniya. Fc w iamiijraiti ibtihuildi* 

bhftvayet* "H* It nitoftk hbme'Ef h the HkefKH of SirfihaMiii Lsfc fJif*'", iTmUvtrrL. „ rrrahlhiWti 
bhlvayat* 1 He t: to resh*e himself m3 HahtkiU'^ tfiflokyevi[4y« bht’JH-rmkim, r Jtmlnaib viiiinjya. ' r wicetvirrS himull ID 
be TfAtki^v^y'a EhflfiIraki" iSh*i!ichftry* F Buddhut l 0 Q£»fU*phy^ Pf>. 16, |2f* 1*6] ; ttn*m4i bhlwjrct, hr Htf 

if to fieliiC hWf for aloitrgHnW 1 ' I in |h* inteilg^ L* rap^a of VimlntalLiL Sldhlrtm Mb. 2&X and jamblrahifi 
jimbhekcv* bhrvfljj* “He n 10 nsafiie JimbhaU* and indeed t^cnrn« Jtmbhok r Mb No, 25 i. Bht vky*% 
ii a cauuiive fotm of bbu H w> beewne' 1 , iiminarh bhl^yei ni«ann>t licrafly # 1 h ham make become 1 * The 

Siohanai constantly imptay tbe rwli Of, f* ihrnk be lmOwn f etc, and dhyai, w conttfnplaf*„ viiiulu*. in tb* iim* s 
u lh* ewjir^i! of hhu. flhavati, n ur-ed already in die Rg Veda -.vish reference ?o ihr 

aiium^jn of pwrtitulrt formi farKlinYis, e. ^ V* 3, l« ^Thoy,, Agni P bteaniesT fbbaviaf Mitr* 

when kifidl^ir* 

Bh&£i¥ily ahajhlarstm in thr ftn*r& tint ia [tff-alty ‘-fcy matioi the Epj to b* th* tSeisfd Lady", at "by hiving 
tht Kcii*il Lady fee hb E^concjjpff* In a Sftdhana by Fooidnt, L' ksrK^a|^ue BdtiddhlquF, IL p. ID, 

l^ole 2, Wt find tllO d[^fnh*ibfcifaJh kiryll : yt hhaaavUi Fsaj?HpUAmiii an 1 haitj ; yo* barfi |i bha^iv U i prAjj%4rari»£i 
“Then Lei him make a atricl wlf-iLlenfificannff^ as sFattosvi i i am ihe Blcived Lady Prt^pftfaJftifa ; ‘fttui ! l% (till 
fScHed Lady FrajMpljamLtl 
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paSyata) 1 : the Blessed Lady herself bestows upon hint his very respiration and 
all else What more can be said ? She pets the very Buddhahood, so hard to 
win, in the very- palm of his hand. Such is the whole Sfidhana of the KMidt-vltfan* 

Tara. 

The Sadhana translated above, differs only from others in the Ssdhanamila 
in its more than average length and detail. The whole process b primarily one of 
worship, and need not necessarily be followed by the embodiment of the visualised 
likeness in physical material * but where the making of an actual image is intended, 
it is the inevitable preliminary. Even if the artist actually works from a sketch or 
under verbal instruction, as sometimes happens, this only means that the 'actus 
primus’ and 'actus secundus are divided between two persons , the fundamental nature 
of the representation, in all the details of its composition and colouring and as 
regards the strictly ideal character of its integration are in any case determined 
by and can only be understood in the light of the mental operation, the 'actus primus 
by which the given theme is made to assume a definite form in the mind of the 
artist, or was originally made to take shape in the mind of some artist , this form 
being that of the theme itself, and not the likeness of anything seen or known objec¬ 
tively. In other words, what the Sadhana supplies is the detailed sequence according 
to which the formal cause or pattern of the work to be done is developed from its 
germ, from the mere hint of what is required » this hint itself corresponding to the 
requirement of the patron, which is the final cause, while the efficient and material 
causes are brought into play only if and when the artist proceeds to servile operation, 
the act of "imitation", "similitude being with respect to the form." 

Before we relinquish the present consideration of the 'actus primus’ in Oriental 
art, reference must be made to another way in which the derivation of the formal 
image is commonly accounted for. It b assumed that upon an intellectual or angelic 
level of reference the forms of things are intellectually emanated and hare an imme¬ 
diate existence of their own. \^hcn this is mythologically formulated, sikIi a Lv J 
of reference becomes a heaven above. Then the artist, commissioned here, is thought 
of as reeking his model there. When, for example (Mafcivamsa, Ch. XXVI) a 
palace is to be built, the architect is said to make his way to heaven s and making 


, In SiJh^t K-*. ifafcid, ^ ^ ’ ‘ T*i 

.mnlfciuu™ b*™*! *■ ust'* model- ^ e“** “* ai T** tS fhsl t"”; 

cut™ in mai™l fe™. The n«W « »hdh ud. * *ZT' 

f’.inlilW Pi VIL Ifttw ape;*Ior hxs been 5 *Wui tfft **><* vn»n tnd 

ittcnlkrru TO the encluifaa of d\ W I 
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a sketch of what he secs there, he returns to earth and carries out this design m the 
materials at his disposal. So "It is in imitation of the angdic works of art that any 
work of an is accomplished here' (Aitareya Brahmana, VI. 27). This is a mytho¬ 
logical formula obviously equivalent in significance to the more psychological 
account in the Sadhanas. And here also it is easy to find extra-Indian parallels ; 
for example, Plotinus, Enneads, V, 9, II where he says that all music is "an earthly 
representation of the music that there is in the rhythm of the ideal world" and 'The 
crafts such as building and carpentry which give us matter in wrought forms, may 
be said, in that they draw on pattern, to take their principles from that realm and 
from the thinking there.' And this indeed it is that accounts for the essential character¬ 
istics of the wrought forms , if the Zohar tells us of the Tabernacle that "aJJ its 
individual parts were formed in the pattern of that above ", this tallies with Tertullian 
who says of the cherubim and seraphim figured in the exemphim of the Atk, that 
because they are not in the likeness of anything on earth, they do not offend against 
the interdiction of idolatry * "they arc not found in that form of similitude in 
reference to which the prohibition was given" (Contra Marcioncm, II, 22). 

The emphasis that is bid upon the strict self-identification of the artist with 
the imagined form should be especially noted. Otherwise stated, this means that he 
does not understand what be wants to express by means of any idea external to 
himself. Nor indeed can anything be rightly expressed which does not proceed from 
within, moved by its form. Alike from the Indian and Schobstk point of view, under¬ 
standing depends upon an assimilation of knower and known i this is indeed the 
divine manner of understanding, in which the knower is the known. Per contra, 
the distinction of subject from object is the primary condition of ignorance, or 
imperfect knowledge, for nothing is known essentially except as it exists in cons¬ 
ciousness, everything else is supposition. Hence the Scholastic and Indian definitions 
Oi perfect understand^ as involving 'adaequatio rei ct intclfectus", or 'tad-dkaratd * 
cf. Gilson, Philosophic de Saint Bona venture, p. 146, "Toute connaissance est, cn 
cFFei, au sens fort du terme, line assimilation. L act par fequel unc intelligence 
s empare d uu objet pour cn apprecicr la nature suppose que ccttc intelligence sc 
rend seiiiblab!c a cet objet, quelle en revet mcmentancrnenl b forme, ct e’est 
parce quelle peut en quelque sort tout dovenir quelle peut egalement 
tout conn ait r e. \i follows that the artist must really have been whatever 

I. It would be Ifl «y *Vo! paiw quVIk etf Km Ql/eik ptul loos Mfiiwire". b ftrarfewc 

w.th the vww rf* m*n ia it* txempEi* *od 'fewe* the dram* of >11 tr.tnji : ra^nir*. of count, by *W f , ih*i 
" hoifiln » suite wtbth h, neUnng to do with bine”, for thh is *fiy*hing but sti iikivxlu*tly ioEipsut pauw of view, fc It 

no1 , ,he "d known tr« mumslly madded by the fei of*lj«r™tbn, but ihu there ,» nc*hin« t™™tble 

apvT hvm tht i£i of tratorteJgc, 
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he is to represent. Dante sums up the whole matter from the mediaeval 
point of view when he says "He who would paint a figure, if he cannot be it, 
cannot paint it" (Convivio, Canzone III, 53-54) or as he otherwise expresses 
it "No painter can portray any figure, if he have not first of all made himself 
Such as the figure ought to be (ib. IV, 10, 106, p. 309 of the Oxford ^xt). 
Given the value that we nowadays attach to observation and experiment as 

being the only valid grounds of knowledge it is difficult for us to take these w ords 
as literally and simply as they are intended, Vet there is nothing rhetorical in 
them * nor is the point of view an exceptional one.' It is rather our own 

empiricism that ts, humanly speaking, exceptional, and that may be at favnf, Ching 
Hao, for example, in the tenth century, is expressing the same point of view 
when he says of the "Subtle" painter {the highest type of the human artist) that 
he "first experiences in imagination the instincts and passions of all things that 
exist in heaven and earth* then, in a manner appropriate to the subject, the 

natural forms flow spontaneously from his hand . The closest parallels to our 
Indian texts occur, however, in Plotinus: "Every mental act is accompanied by 

an image -fixed and tike a picture of the thought...the Reason-Principle- -the 
reveakr, the bridge between the concept and the image-taking faculty - * - exhibits 
the concept as in a mirror" (Enncads, IV, 3, 30), and "In contemplative vision, 
especially when it '» vivid, we are not at the time aware of our own personality * 
we are in possession of ourselves, but the activity is towards the object of 
vision with which the thinker becomes identified , he has made Jiimself over as 
matter to be shaped , he takes ideal form under the action of the vision, while 
remaining potentially himself * (*b. IV, 4, 2). 


a w**™, » Ms a** _r i- ** 5 ‘ J T‘ 

»*Bri«hMAm. U*. -h n* ^ "Fihi t*** bu. r*** J&-* 

a. in * dnr-oji Mw. b*«m U»>dbied ** *** i fc™ - ***** *** *** ^ Wn “ 

MtufT. Thii ih«a findt it fin.! in *« w.v~p«.bl e . *t*h ^ """™ 'TT” 

Of w.v« .nd thu ** rf rf* p»«i W&r a WWB Of •*«“ * 

in ™ 4 .ff — wc « ,0 kn, w It* >«* cf «*. *-»««« — 

** In ow own aMLJbo work! * «***«* of *■ -*« ^ 

T*« reraU b «* .-nt*-*- » - ^bn ofU- Vi*** »d * *- 

□ f *]| pKusnera. while imuie u)d ul «!ifc* r«*ld«l « proiexmra o "*«* tene*p 
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J "Thee i| no tense of dhttW « sepwnien from die thins, *#^i m iO*«d» pw# eonwp*“ _ Sl ‘ 
dm Mm of tbs idf «* to-* ^ marwM. unai«>ou » in . ^fivitr *** brri* ^(h *= 

Nos, h ,h< n-d «- tfiv^tnd « P***l lb* » **»■ wd * (71w ™ 

Porttc E*peri«*w, pp. 1*7* pwphfuing St TTwn-s. Sunfe-nad., H-l. d IV, il S*d »* 
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Wlien we reflect that mediaeval aesthetic, that is to say the preoccupations 
with which the patron and artist alike approached the activity of making things, 
stems from Neo-platonism through Augustine, Dionysius, and Erigena to Eckhart, 
it will not surprise us that mediaeval Christian ait should have been so much 
like Indian in kind , it is only after the thirteenth century that Christian art, though 
it deals nominally with the same themes, is altogether changed in essence, its 
properly symbolic language and ideal references being now obscured by state¬ 
ments of observed fact and the intrusion of the artist's personality. On the 
other hand, in the art that we are considering, the theme is all in all, the artist 
merely the means to an end , the patron and the artist have a common interest, 
but it is not in one another Here, in the words of the lankavatSra Sutra, the 
picture is not in the colours, neither has it any concrete existence elsewhere. The 
picture is like a dream, the aesthetic surfaces merely its vehicle, and anyone 
who regarded these aesthetic surfaces themselves as constituting tire art would 
have been thought of as an idolater and sybarite. Our modem attitude to art 
is actually fetishist* , we prefer the symbol to the reality » for us the picture 
is ifi the colours, the colours are the picture. To say that the work of art is 
its own meaning is the same as to say that it has no meaning, and in fact there 
are many modem aesthcticians who assert explicitly that art is unintelligible. 1 


\tfe have thus before us two diametrically opposed conceptions of the 
function of the work of art $ one of the work of art as a thing provided by 
the artist to serve as the occasion of a pleasurable sensory experience, the other 
of the work of art as providing the support for an intellectual operation to be 
performed by the spectator. The former point of view may suffice to explain the 
origin of the modem work and for its appreciation, but it neither explains nor 
enables us to make any but a decorative use of the mediaeval or Oriental works, 
whkb are not merely surfaces, but have intelligible references, Wc may elect 
for our own purposes to adhere to the contemporary point of view and the 
modern kind oF art, and may decide to acquire examples of the other kind in 
th<_ same way that a magpie collects materials with which to adorn its nest. At 
the same time in fact however we also pretend to study and aspire to under* 
stnn» e wot ol this other kind that are assembled incur homes and museums. 
And this wc cannot do without taking into account their final and formal cause* 


^ ^ "*•“» future.infpif*dby fed™*, bt- 
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how can we judge of anything without first knowing what purpose it was 
intended, to serve, and what was its maker's intention ? It is for example 
only the logic of their iconography that can explain the composition of the 
Oriental works, only the manner in which the model is conceived that can ex¬ 
plain the representation that is not in any sense optically plausible or made as 
if to function biologically. 

Wc must in fact begin by approaching these works as if they were not 
works of art in our sense, and for this purpose it will be a good plan to begin 
our Study without regard to the quality of the works selected for study, even 
perhaps deliberately choosing poor or provincial examples, wishing to know 
what kind of art this is before we proceed to eliminate what is not good 
of its kind, for it is only when we know what is being said that we shall be 
in a positron to know whether it has been well said, or perhaps so poorly 
expressed as not really to have been said at all. 

It is not altogether without reason that Professor Jung has drawn a parallel 
between the "artistic" productions of his pathological patients and the Manias 
of (astern art'. He asks his patients "actually to paint what they have seen in 

dream or fantasy.-To paint what we see before us is a different matter front 

painting what we see within," Although these productions are sometimes beautiful 
(see the examples reproduced in The Secret of the Golden Flower' Pis. HO) 
Jung treats them as 'wholly worthless according to the tests of serious art. It is even 
essential that no such value be allowed them for otherwise my patients might imagine 
themselves to be artists, and this would spoil the good effects of the exercise. 
It is not a question of art - * or rather it should not be a question of art * - but of 
something more, something Other than mere art; namely the living effect upon, the 
patient himself-- -some kind of centring process..-a process which brings into being a 
new centre of equilibrium." This corresponds to the Indian conception of the work of 
art as a "means of reintegration" (samskantna, Aitarcya Brahmana, VI, 17, Satapatta 
Etahmana Vi h ^ 29, etc,). It is true of course, as Jung freely admits, that none 
of the "European Manilas"-* "achieve the conventionally and traditionally esta¬ 
blished harmony and completeness of the Eastern Mandate." The Eastern diagrams 
are in fact finished products of a sophisticated culture, they are created, not fey 
the disintegrated patient as in Jung' cases, but rather by tire psychological 
specialist himself for his own use or that of others whose state of mental dis- 

I. watwlffl end JufTft The Secret of iheCatoen flaw, London, 193!: Jun®. Hodetti in 5«rch of * 

seui ich. nit. n** vwk, m% 
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ciplinc is already above rather than below the average level. We have here 

to do with an art that has “fixed ends rn view and ascertained means of 
operationIn what is thus a professional and conscious product wc naturally 
find the qualities of beauty highly developed, vix those of unity, order and 
clarity; Wc can if wc insist upon doing so, regard these products as works of 
decorative art, and use them accordingly. But if we limit our response hi this 
way, not taking piny account of the manner and purpose of their production, 
we cannot claim to be understanding them; they are not explicable in terms of 
technique and material, it is much rather the art in the artist which determines 
the development of the technique and the choice of material, and in any case 
it is the meaning and logical relations, of the parts that determines their arrange¬ 
ment, or what we cal! composition. After the form has once been conceived, 
the artist performing the servile operation cannot alter it to better please his 

taste or ours, and never had any intention to do so. It is therefore that we 

maintain that no approach to Oriental art that docs not take full account of 
all us purposes and of the specific processes by which these purposes were 
achieved, can pretend to adequacy. This will apply as much in the case of 
the minor arts as in that of the. major arts of painting, sculpture, and architec¬ 

ture. The Oriental art cannot be isolated from life and studied In vacuo ; we 
can only be said to have understood it when we have at least for the time 
being so far identified ourselves with its premises as to fully consent to it, 
talcing its kind (or granted in just the same way that wc take a modern fashion 
toi granted; until we do this, the forms of Oriental art,will always seem to us arbitrary 
or at the least exotic or curious, and this will be the measure of our misunder¬ 
standing, for it was none of these things in the eyes of those for whom it was 
made and who knew how to use it The man who still worships the Buddhist image 
in its shrine has in many respects a better understanding of Buddhist art than 
the man who looks at the same image in a museum, as an object of ' fine art”. 










































THE MARRIAGE SCENE OF UMA AS DEPICTED 
ON THE WALLS OF THE MATTANCHERI 
PALACE AT COCHIN 

a t P AKUJAIM AC HAN 


Extensive mural paintings are found on the walls of the ancient temples and 
palaces of Cochin, They belong to a period from the I6tli century A. D„ 
and are considered to have been executed by local artists, whose descendants are 
still living in Cochin and the borders of the neighbouring countries. Their school 
of painting is stated to have reached its climax Tn the I7th century A, D-, when 

the ancient temples at Trichur and Tinjvanchikulani and the palace at Mattancheri 

were decorated with wall paintings on a very large scale. 

- 

'"The Marriage Scene of Lima is one of the most interesting pieces of 

line drawing executed on the walls of the Matfancheri palace. Divided into 
five scenes, the story of the marriage of Siva with Parvati is depicted in a style 

throbbing with vitality and action. Although fundamentally religious, the scenes 
reveal an interest in secularism and contain subjects that arc largely drawn from 
incidents connected with the social life of the Malayalb of the time. The stories 
illustrated are continuous, such as may be seen in the wall decorations of Ajattfa. 
The scenes illustrate incidents from the story of the marriage of Siva with Um3, 

the daughter of the mountain god, as described by Kalidasa in the cantos 
of the Kumarasambhava, These line drawings representing the marriage scene 
of Urns are the only paintings left uncobttrcd in the whole of the MaftSnchcri 
palace. The artist could not have intended them to remain as such s he probably 
postponed colouring to some later occasion and so left them unfinished. 

PL S, represents the seven sages, accompanied by Anmdhatf. bearing bade 
to Siva the consent of the mountain god to give him his daughter's hand in 
marriage. Siva is seen in a consenting mood seated on a majestic throne supported 
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by lions % he has four hands one of which is Kims down as tambahasta and another 
kept in the kataka pose in a gesture of communication. 

PL II, shows Parvad sitting in the 'fmrram' surrounded by Her femafe attendants, 
who have been helping her in putting on her marriage dress and getting ready for 
the marriage procession. 

PL HI Fig. J represents the Devos, including Brahma and Vifjiu, in a 
procession to the Himalayas to be present on the occasion of the marriage 
of Shra with Pirvati. In the long procession Brahma is seen riding on his vehicle 
Hamsa with h.s wife Sarasvatl while Vi f nu comes accompanied by his two wives, 
on and Bliumi, on the back of Garuda, 

. i^j *" s hows the marriage procession of Pdrvati. in which she is seen 

being led by her numerous attendants with the accompaniment of music, etc. (PI. IV). 
This apparently represents a typical marriage procession of the Malayali bride 
and, to a large extent, reflects her home lift and the religious ceremonies that precede 
the marriage It leads to the last scene which represents Umi entering into wedlock 
w,Lh SrVfc Vjfnu standing beside Parvatl presents her to Siva, while Brahma blesses 
the couple. NSrada, from the middle of the crowd, ts seen adding harmony to the 
occasion by phytng melodies on his celestial vtnS (PL V) 1 , 

The method employed by the Malayali artist in the wall paintings at Cochin 
was that ot tempera, the same process utilised by the Buddhist and Rajput painters 
c India The plaster surface is first allowed to dry, and is drenched thoroughly 
afterwards with water to which a little lime is added. On the dampened surface 
£“* obtained the artist makes his painting with pigments mixed with slaked lime. 

_ e p aster coat on the walk is made of the focal river sand compounded with 
me Wrthotrt any admixture of jute or hemp, which has naturally made the 'rinfW 

ess tenacious and thus contributed in no small measure to the deterioration of the 
paintings in Cochin. 


1. fls. I—V eopyriibt, prapmy 6 f the if&W], Dipi,. Coch’m. 
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TWO CHAPTERS ON PAINTING IN THE 
N A RADA ^ILPA SiASTRA 


0, V. HAGHAVAN 


Preface 

The NSrada Silpa Is a Silpa treatise available m Ms. form in the Mss. Library 
of the Theosophica! Society at Adyar. Madras (IX J. 33), It runs to 186 pages 
in foolscap quarto she and deals in its 83 chapters with the construction of tanks 
and other water reservoirs, laying out of villages, towns and cities of various types, 
building houses, palaces and forts of various kinds, construction of the several 
parts of a building, the various Si fas and Man {spas, construction of temples and 
making of images and manufacture of articles like swings, bedsteads and various 
kinds of vehicles. 

In the list of works on Silpa at the end of his Dictionary, P. K, Acarya 
mentions in Narada s name only a Parana and a Samhita as containing some 
chapters relating to architecture. No regular Silpa treatise in Narada s name has 
yet been noticed, except this Narada Silpa Sastra. 1 Nirada is mentioned as an 
authority on Silpa in the Matsya purana. Evidence, internal or external., for fixing 
the date of this Narada Silpa S^stra is absolutely lacking. 

Narada quotes a few authorities, most of whom are unheard of before. 
KoSyapa is a well-known authority and Matada quotes him on pp. f, 1 0 and 86. 
Bfhaspati is quoted on p. 60 ; Prafapati on pp. 64, 71 , HO, 112,14/ and l/l % 
Anufoma on p. 68 : Manet on P . 69 , Bpidaka on p. 62. Besides these names we 
find mentioned a Nadadhvani on pp. 68. 99, 141, 146 and 162 > Bhagavan Bfiargava 
Nadadhvani on p. 109 j Bhargava on p, 88 and Usfaara Bhargava Bhagavan on 
p. 125. On p, 52 is cited tire authority 'Sukra guru and the separate name 
USinara occurs as an authority in other places in the Niirada Silpa also. The last 

|. In ife AiSv»i Uniy tu*if ihnr is S-.lpt C.1W Van vkjh&p* wTiidl i**l» .m.tuttd to 

Nsrida. XXSL M. 7 P Tbs Mi, a on pikiJctf *nJ in Teklgu scri** Uld i coutd nc* f0 iHrouffh if. 
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set of names, Sukra, Bhargava, INnara (perhaps U 5 anas) and Nadadhvani, refer 
to the same authority fulcra who is mentioned among the teachers of Silpa, Silpa- 
sastropadeSahas, in the Matsya purana. 

Chapters 60-66 of the Njracfa Silpa describe the construction of special 
Sates and the sixty-sixth describes the Cirra Safa, the art-gallery. Chapter 71 is 
devoted to the beautification of building by Citra, paintings. The Narad a Silpa was 
brought to the notice of scholars in the contributions of the present writer on 
theatre-architecture m ancient India where the contents of chapter 65 on 
Nataka Siila lak$ana were noticed.' Subsequently, the work was accepted for 
publication in the journal "Tirumalai Sn Vcrikate&a and before a few chapters saw 
light, the journal became defunct. The contents of the two chapters relating to 
painting were surveyed by the present writer in an article on Some Sanskrit Texts on 
Painting in the "Indian Historical Quarterly", Vok IX. 4, pp. 909-910. Chapter 66 
dealing with the characteristics of the Citra Sate recently received treatment by 
C, Sivaramamurty in bis contribution "Citra Sites— Ancient Indian Art Galleries" in 
the Triveni, Vol. VII, 1. pp, 180-182. 

Jn the subsequent pages, a translation is attempted of the two chapters in the 
Narada Silpa on art-gallery and painting, tike other Silpa texts, Narada's also 
has its own grammar. Puzzling case-endings and compounds shatter all hopes of 
understanding, and added to these are certain technical names peculiar to Naradas 
text which I have not been able to trace in other Silpa treatises or in Acarya's 
dictionary. The notes that I have added to the translation indicate the problems 
in translating the text. 

Literature, Sanskrit and Prakp, (Brahmijilcal, Buddhistic and Jain) and 
Tamil, contains numberless references establishing the feet that ancient Indian cities 
and towns had separate buildings set apart for the display of paintings (citra sates and 
citragaras), but the only Silpa text which devotes a section to details of the construc¬ 
tion of such a building is the Narada Silpa, In the Adyar Library itself, there is 
another work named Bhupala maijdana attributed to the same Narada (XXXIX. 4.f9). 
It treats of the daily routine of kings and queens , and it says (p. 107) that the king 
shall have in his palace separate halls for various purposes, the Rar^a $a!a or the 
theatre giving varied pleasure to the eye and the Citra &ala or the art-gallery that 
gives joy to the eye, and other Salas. 


I. Trtvuit,. Mi Jm. Vo|. V. pp. 35&35Z 
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ETOT ii P. 107. 

On p. 16 of the same work Mirada says that in the evenings (afternoons) 
the king shall enter his pleasure hall. Vihdra tala, and give himself up to music, 
poetry and painting. He says: In the time set apart for them, the king shall 
make paintings etc., divine and human (in theme), according to his skill and 
according to the canons. Birds, wonderful forms of varied nature, rivers, mountains, 
these various kinds of painting, according to his inventive skill and with method, 
he shall make. 

witqwtii^UFUv: i 

rJ^tlGp W II 

grRr frfet fe«t vt* i 

. ¥ „r* f* . + _ „■ * . 

H-JlVt n 

HHtfa vf Brst n P- 16 . 

In his Silpa Sastra itself, Karada says in ch. 22 that at the centre of the city, 
on the right and left, are to be located the entertainment houses and the halls for 
pleasure, viz., the theatre and the art-gallery, the Najaka $ala and the Citra iala : 

m 

" ffrffo it: 5IR5H ” P. 28. 

Similarly, the Citra Sild and other entertainment houses are mentioned (p. 47) 
as found in the type of city called Devefea nagara described in ch. 33, Narada 
thus speaks in his Bhupaia mandana of the Citra $ala attached to the palace of the 
king and in his Silpa felstra. of the popular Citra Sala in the the midst of the people 
of the city. In ch. 66 called Citra £ala laksana kathana, Narada describes this 
popular art-gallery in the middle of the city and though wc arc not able to get the 
measurements and other details given by Narada exactly, the general impression is 
left that the ancient cities and towns had picture-halls at a central place, that these 
halls were beautifully designed in Manta pa form at the top and temple-like at the 
front with a small Gopura and that they were spacious and ventilated } that the 
Citra Salas were probably storied buildings and that, inside, the halls were provided 
with seats where citizens spent their afternoon hours gazing at the pictures on 
the walls and other places ail over the building , that such halls were permanent 
entertainment-houses of the cities and the cultured repaired to them to spend their 
time every now and then, 
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After dealing with various kinds of buildings, Karada describes the beautifica¬ 
tion of the Wildings by Gtra in ch. 71 called Crtrfbmkfti racar.a vkW kathana By 
Qtra here Narada primarily means painting and now and then also carving of the 
woodwork of the Wildings, works in brick and moriar and also in metal. A perusal 
of NaraJa's description of the cities and their Wildings shows that no part of the 
Wildings, of whatver nature they were and whatever purpose they served, was left 
uncarvcd, unworked and unpainted. The Vivaha sala or the marriage-hall is 
described by Karada as having many Citras (WW citraka) and decorated with 
Caftgavallt on the floor and with a canopy above (saha raAgavalli vilanaka, p. 76j l , 
the Wd* * chamber or Say ana SAla is said to be (p. 105) beautified With Gttas capti¬ 
vating the mind (manohara citra citrita) 5 on p, 9S beams and top-houses Kandra- 
SalSs) are said to W brilliant with beautiful Citra (manohara citravinyasodbhasuta) i 
similarly windows and other parts of the building (p. 124) are all decorated with Citra 
- of all kinds. In the inside of ik Gopuras Mukliapaftib and in other parts of the 
Copulas ate to be (p. 150) paintings of flowers, leaves aru: creeper (designs) that 
give joy to the eyes (netransndakara patra lata kusuma mukha citra). In the same 
way, ch. 71 devoted to painting and decoration also leaves no part of the Wildings 
unmentioned in connection with painting, no part from the basement to the tiuisl. 

Compared to the Vifriudharmottara, the Abhila$itartha cintSmanv and the Silpa- 
ratna, the Narada Sifpa Sastra has but poor information to give us on painting. 
The points to be noted in Karada s treatise are only few : From the point of view 
of surface, Karada speaks of three classes of painting, of tk floor, of the wall and 
of the upper parts, From another point of view, lie speaks of permanent and 
temporary painting-decoration. The decoration of the floor b called Bhauma citra « 
it comprises the Rafigavalfi, i.e v the Dhufi and Rasa citras of SomcSvara and 
Srikumara and the inlaying of the floor with coloured stones and gems * the 
decoration on the wait is called Kudyaka citra and that on the top of pillars, beams, 
and ceiling is Qrdhvaka citraka, The Dhufi and Rasa citras of the Bhauma class 
form the category of temporary decoration called Tatkalika t of these two, the Rasa 
citra is more lasting than the Dhufi citra. Tk Kudyaka and Qrdhvaka citras are 


1, pjfrln frilijitcMU ittvi in* Sifislcrii osmmen&a/ies shueonj like the Jwtp* idir* ifoi JiTiri -shaf 
COffia'n tiferrnCft tflih* scmrmS lundi of figures with wfiiiii CMiqpks ard nutou ut d--=Gr*TcJ : creeper l wifi kmw* 

*r4 H iW4 r G*njdh*F¥sl etc. 5« Nona b«4ow, 12, 

2- Fan kkhtfii : Cftspw dmgra i Ahhiti|iglnhft Ci^rnani* M^oct Edn, p. (95, & 1)9 * I 
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permanent, Sa&vatika* Mirada speaks of the varying of various forms on the 
woodwork in the buildings, such as pillar*tops, beams etc., (taksan’rka) and these 
carvings are painted over in appropriate colours. Narada says that wfren a wail is 
painted, plaster Es first applied to the wail (sudhanukpana) and when the surface 
is wood, juices of herbs which give strength and firmness to the wood and painting 
are first smeared over the wood (dardhya sampadaka aujadhi rasa lepana). A 
variety of themes is mentioned and the term Citra is used in all the three senses, 
Citra, Ardhacitra and Gtiabhasa. 

Pictures are to be such as to captivate our minds (manohara, pp. 9b 1 105) 
and give joy to our eyes (netrauandakara, p. 150). Tky are to be proportionate 
(yathimana) and conforming to the talcs relating to pose and the pose-determining 
lines (avirudha sQtrapata). Oicy must be of several colours (balm varna kjpta), brilliant 
with various colours (bahuvarna bhasura), Ornaments must be gilded and set with 
gems (suvarnadi vibhifittinga). The lines should be even (avijama rekhika and 
sama rekhika jutka), the picture in general auspicious (tSnta) and the forms lovely 
(man ju Luka ra). 
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a^irai^, 3?^*nnq%ffPr 1 Jt^^ys^w^iwr^qqrf, *t 

ffnfftfi BrnVspjr^wmT nfFTraTR^mfr Tt^Tr^jR*!* xr^i^Hfe+iqqTRq^Tqrqq^ 
3^, 3UtTt*R<4i Wjfr* qr 'fTfflil RT {?;, si w i a^ ff- 

¥m5r, ^Rffni^-*i^H+ T fttmspn- (?), qrararertf, aq^; TO??, 

?n¥wi^, hmwh^v TO 

gsm^-[yfagt:-w*%l s^rrnW sifT. sferosaR ^rqui fo re =?r?i 

«5rarrrf^ 4 i 1 Iwi* mgfeqjrqa^ifqqT, gffon*!r trmfeq: 

«fel f*nq%4 

'^qiTPtrmwy hhI s&rtf q 

•Pm, +fit*(!pf^lq*iftd!£ to? *t*wr =nr?: i 

s° w-m. 


1. Pini tf ibr tm «vJ«*J in iqoM buthat weak*™* S*m*nn 6*y «« timidly tnnhui «d 
Smm thk a impossible* ihg tfcMI tui be^n lefx unc?irakijfcL 
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qrr 

5pj? ft ^w w <h > ***31 1 dfiv - j i ^ *^hwr jir 7: i m?ft ^srar, <flft 

I sfmro, g i tymiffl £ ggfl, wirai fenr wpragfrft rrcfrrc i 

?rf^ 3 fdd^WfM 5 ^ fer — wff vtfwi, wwt *< R ^ 1 

?ra 5i dHii^ ard^wn* (?) (?) uns.i^: ^rt^prw^^ 

t»f=i^ tn^rt^fimra 5 7 *nr l^r m*m' wa^ .^^ht^-iu vi 77 - 
3OT (?) &R^I TORR. WWFfe. ^N^d^dlwk^TR 1 

73 ? 3 tttfilk f^BFUlfTTplsfe ^4<rJi 3T?l *Ra^ Stifi*-^ w4 

pnm^ m$i stidnVs ^Mwi| ^ssp^rs 1 ? *r^*t<i«^i ®R3i ^ww^fl 

nv.Afa»i W amrefwf *w&*~ 

*l<raR I 

$*q^**n ST^rm^ tti* *fe?m tmi vjq^Ri 

^MdHj^ gTfRFT 3 73 3<3i£Uld<i’4 v lT fif^l, ^FTTtTST^- 

<&&% 3K+H.H I Hi-HM^I^l^fi-UIIHdl 5n?T f^R?t, -a^WrtSJW ^ 

-i*j«tt,~i sfVtt 3 v&t dvifcj r«'4i^.«-f d* i 
7177 5 ^ *333 t dHjjyZfctwitf (?) firra^ spit 7ii^fn+;i 
Iftf ef^fnm WT qisrt r =I*{*HHf fl^TfR 7TTT (?) 1 

*37 s mT Hww^^ifyH, 

dtfdvINUI-fct*^-** (f), 

PJ^ TT ^ 7lPl*-M^l<l KMT^fdf^j 37 *IP37 3Rt ^P? ^tlTOT 3T*T w^iqiiHi'i^l- 
7T7 srHdVIWuUiiMiulHM't 

frHVf r 3 Tfsqr ^faa i w l ott* *&3 ^trwit ^rwermn^ Phw- 

4Hdklkt4ilUg.lT ^,drf*J r Hy nmi^^fli-iHrS •Jf&RI^i 7IS577T( 

fm^TTwf^i ¥*• mmz& gasroi^. fart f wr-> <n *****% ***x 

7FPBTO, ^VH^rddd^idJmdHHd^k^i R ^ ihi«> w'*u^i<ir 

rtWfrxti, 
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trarcn+T g^sR^ q^iipr^r *hhiv> 

stmi^vwS ^igif ra^r <t.^f|^wf^t 5T[^ftg«3a^ s^^s^hrg^FRrafrawifarer i] 

cm gsr m?^i in’irn^i^vj ^jsroirarf*fi£g i^^r? *??riT?^^R4T*r<? ®*n si^i 
TT 3 T %^ ^vh TTrir-^P? fvjWidt 3 ^H»+."^I«T1 5PTF W*rfl&-'*Wii [ 

&4S 4 -A w J jyi-^'H ^ i '< m i^i ^ ,s NHvi^rit+^ f^ i n grftfg^npiW wr 
^gr^pn s mwiun fearer ufeft *i h i * ( uj*^fe n %fr g5T d^i^dd'iw^swwYi- 

Ji -i. 

^^SPTP3^TT q-wiR- 

^Hl«% t <id*ta4l<n dtMv^.iMl'] 'T-JE-lS'i'iH^i =^i44 F&fc KI^T3ft tft) 

^ rgr^r^i^i^Hu Rr?^] ra^rnnnTJt hwm w, [«&*'* w^ii 
fH«^idl'4r?rfs!^ 5TPIT ^"StMi, fli%^Tr>n) -ai^Mik's-'}- 

i UR r i^d^WfrlgRq ;, HQ STRUM gW^M 4MU'<U7 wrart'-niatw, 

«rcrt t;R^ m ? t ^wnTPrr g** »t?;h 

^dft**V,Vf 5frPTfH5psq^T, ^i?t fe$n <*>±4.'). *mi wwiwi 3T5T 

wi gr^lSIRTRT 4>TT STi’IMJ-O+wl 

? H.<HWl 3 »l r ?j 5l?t *Jp4y>dd4 *TRSf*- ^PTf?PfHjr ^iW^KW^ffstl* 

wn^^i^J^TfT wn r+Vt *R*h 5 wmd^ftduifaM i] 

TTT?3¥TT Mm* gUKffkl^ dt-ilu fa* 14^11*1*44 simwiswfr w^^*rritdv*4t 

ferewuftaR * fofe i 

^Ri tn ^jn^sr4iffK*r. ttf r ?raf simiu-jW* : j**uhh -fiir4>i* atr^t* 

pr ^Rnpum stst gvji^SFwraiirPr i 

g« \TfcQF 
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Trans Won 


I 

Lesson. 66 

« v 

Description of the «h*rMt*frl*ile* fli the ■rt-gallepjr. CitrasBie 


We shall speak of ike manner of construction of the art-gallery, says 
Narada. According to Lkmara a)- the art-gallery b to be erected in the central 
part of the city, on a site where four roads cross, in front of palaces and houses (2) 
or in die centre of the main street. 

Tatting (3) five, six, seven, eight or sometimes even ten or twelve of the Ksatra 
sutra or the Prafapatya sntra (4>, and taking the best ground, (the art-gallery must be 
constructed) with or without much width, cylindrical like a Mardala drum or circular, 
with main and smaller entrances, with one or more faces, with courts in two, two 
Bhagas (5), with a terrace in the quadrangular court at the entrance, with an entrance 
to the upper parts (of the building), with halls In the centre (6) and crosswise and 
with Kscpana-mouldings (7), long like a staff or of the form of a mace (S), or 
oF the shape of a cistern or the drinking-hall (9), with thirty-two, twenty or sixteen 
pillars, with a doorway 110) and flight of stairs leading to a platform in the central 
court, with a special hall (10 designed in the east in the sliapc of a mace or staff, 
with windows and decorated canopy (12), shining with various ornamentations, 
with many terraces, overhung with many garlands, with courts around on the outside, 
uniform at the comers, with piak (?) and seats to sit, with spire and dome, with worked 
entablature (13), with side-steps (14), with a front porch (15), with peak and 
pavilion (16), with a court marked off for placing a big mirror inside near the big 
arched gate <I7>, with things designed for all kinds of pleasure, with various lamp- 
stands, adorned with a small tower at the * entrance, beautiful with pictures of various 
forms, of Devas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras .etc., tn various styles (18) of sports, 
possessing greatness and others (that are) according to measurements, brilliant with 
many colours, and with the bodies adorned with golden (ornaments) and 

others (19). 


Thus spoke NSrada. 


Adyar MS. PP . 120-122. 


s 
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II 

Lessen 71 


Dii^l|)^Dn if III* mtlhfld of paifiting-ifteapatton 

Divine Narada says that we shall speak here of the manner of decoration 
by painting. According to Ifctnara, painting is for the pleasure ol gods, for the 
satisfaction of the presiding deity of the building and also for beauty. 

This painting is divided into three kinds, of the floor, of the wall and of the 
upper regions, says Narada (I). 

These various kinds of painting (2,) sometimes on carvings (3), (with) various 
materials (4), ( of ) artificial designs and natural forms (5), permanent and temporary' 
(6), those knowing measurements shall make in abundance (7) on various surfaces in 
accordance with general measurements, in even lines and in conformity to (the 
rules regarding) pose-lines (8). 

» I *V4 

Of these, in the case of the Citra of the floor, divine Narad a says, (they) 
shall make (it) on the door-step, in front (of the house or door), in the verandah, in 
court-yards, in halls of various shapes, in bed-chambers, or in the centre (of any 
place), in the dining halls and inside (also), (of) square design, or with lines inside, 
of a shape of a Panjara (9), of the form of various birds, (in) striking (designs of) 
elephants, horses and serpents facing each other (10) (and with) a combination of 
various objects or with a combination of various materials (fl). 

And then on walls and in the parts above, the gods wish (to be drawn) 
Dcvas. Gandharvas, Yakj». and others • in some places great sages and in some 
ether places great kings while Hunting and in such other activities f and in the several 
courts and stories (12), at the neck of pillars and in the fillets below them and in 
the buildings of one or more stories (13), the forms of brave warriors in action 
with their various missiles, in pugilistic action, showing their strength (m other ways 
14), engaged in taming wild beasts and of others also. 

Says divine Narada (further) ill at the forms of umbrellas, chowrics, swords, etc,, 
in line (work), in wood-carving or in other manner(s) are to be introduced (15) in 
the village, and other places (16). 

In all places, (the Citra shall be) in even lines, auspicious, shining w ith various 
ornaments and neither more nor less in respect of lines \ 
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depicting stage-experts or fighters in action (IT) and according to the 
different places, it is said that various subjects (shall be drawn), various animals, 
Devas, Gandharvas, ifakfas, Kinnaras, Vidyad haras and men. 

Elsewhere, in the east or in the south, (arc to be drawn) horse -designs, 
elephants, (elephants) with wings, with M a huts, with fettered feet, in some places 

engaged in various sports, ensnared or lying down , (IS)--Then again in the 

carved woodwork over the top-apartment (I9) r in several other places, in the parts 
of the doors with bolts, door-ways, latticed windows, junctures of walls, junctures 

of woodwork, (20).on the bits of woodwork in (these) and other places, 

plaster should be smeared or the juice of herbs giving firmness (21).(22) , 

then, putting on red and black s --(23) 

Then a whitewash, then colouring (a coating) with juke of several herbs * '.and 
then) in these (above-said) places, the painting in various colours and in lovely 
forms* 

In the upper stories and in places further up (arc to be executed) works 
shining with various kinds of Citta, of objects of the inanimate and animate worlds, 
on several kinds of wood, on metal and on plaster-coated (brick) (24). 

Adyar Ms. pp. 133-138* 






Notes 


I 

The text uses often certain words which do not have much or any 
specific meaning, as for instance, Vai, Va 3ho, Atho, and Kalpamka. The last 
however must be noted, It means primarily 'creation', any thing worked by 
the artist or architect and it is used very generally for place, ground and any part of 
brick-work or wood-work. The text is very fond of the Taddhha forms of words 
with the suffix 'Ka' added, with or without any purpose, 

1, Usjnara is an authority on Silpa whom the text mentions often and who is 
mentioned in the section on painting also, Usjnara is an ancient king of India of 
whom the great Sibi was a son. fMudrSmkjasa VIL 5 and Ssyaha on Rg veda 
X. 12,179). The name is not met with as that of a Silpa-authorily elsewhere and it 
has been suggested in the preface that UsJnara may be only Usanas or Sukra. 
LI Sinara is also the name of a country and its people. 

2, The text here cannot be properly interpreted since it is grammatically 
defective and the words do not make Anvaya. 

Prasada and Bhavana are separately mentioned ; the former is according to 
the Amarakosa applicable only to the places of gods and kings.—temples and 
palaces, "Pras^do deva bhubhujam" (It, ij. 9). Bhavana is a mansion or a house. 

3, The words here are "Kraman mtvS" and their exact import is not dear. 
That they mean something relating to measurement can be stated, since the expression 
*NJtva‘ occurs in that connection often in the earlier part of the text. 

4, N&ada mentions 'Satra' which occurs often in other places in his text 
and certainly means some unit of measurement. We find here the Kjatra sutra 
and PrSjapatya s3tra which Narada uses often while giving the measurements of 
villages, buildings and forts. He has not explained anywhere what K^Stra and 
Pra}apati Sutras mean. 

In the Manasara and other Silpa texts, we come across a unit of measurement 
called Pr5j3patya which is 25 Angulas. Ntf'e have no evidence to enable us to 
identify Narada's Prajapatya sutra with the PrajSpatya hasta of 25 Afigdas. 

* 

This part of the text seems to give the measurements for the Cftra Sala, but 
we arc not able to make any meaning out of it. 


V 
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Pandit V. Vi jay a raghavacarya says that the Prajapatya sutra Is 64 nine- 
incks, i, C-, 48 ft. and that the KsStra sutra is 56 nine-inches, i, e., 42 ft. Textual 
authority for this is Sacking. 

5, "Dvi dvi bhSga aAganam" : this expression can be rendered as courts in 
two halves or parts. Perhaps, a part of tk spate was enclosed for tk pictures 
and the other part was for tk spectators. But NSrada uses tk word Bhaga 
often in the sense of a measurement also which is undefined. 


6, Tk word 'Madhya' is used twice pcrplexingly. 

7. Kfepana is a kind of moulding. ManasSra XVI, 26. Tk NaradaSifpa 
itself mentions it in ch. 55 while describing Sandhi-karma or joining and in ch. 67 
while describing windows. 

S. Dandika means staff and mace. "DandikS-akrtika” means "of tk shape 
of a staff or mace/' Perhaps a rectangular shape ts meant. See A. V. Tyagaraja 
ayyar, Indian Architecture Vol. I p. 132, plan of a Dartfaka type of village which 
is rectangular. P. K. Acarya quotes 'Dan<ja' as a class of buildings mentioned 
in the KamikSgama and 'DamJaka' as a Manfcapa or hall with two faces. Dandika 
means also a doorway. 

9, 'Prapd' means both a cistern and a drinking-hall or drinking-shed. 

fO. The text here has *—sopana vamSa dvarakam." I have taken Sop3na 
vam&a as a flight of stairs. Pandit V. Vijayaraghavacarya says that VamSa dvara 
is a compound word which means 'a double gate' or a pair of gates to tk same 
place, 

11. The word here is "VaiSesika fella' , VaiSejika is derived from ViSeja and 
can mean 'special', the sense in which I have taken it 

12. Citra vitSna or decorated canopy : The Jain text JnalSdharma kaihanga 
thus describes a decorated canopy : 



(Skr. Chay3) 


a canopy whose surface is decorated with designs of lotus-creepers, creepers in 
bloom, and otkr superior kinds of flowers, (p- 12. Text and P. 14 Skr. Com. 
Agamodaya Scrks, No- 6). 

A curtain or Yavanika worked with more varied decoration of all sorts of 
animals, creepers and Rowers is described by tk Jain Kalpa sutra. p. 60b, Seth 
Devchand Ulbhai Jain Pustakoddhar Fund Scries : 
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‘‘HMiwwwHfagai 3 v-t m| ^j-h frR ji m%« if 

W,K — =H<M I m fo, fa;* i 3WT=?TT! 

4WM*.i —* (Sfer. GiSyS) 

13. Citra prastara * worked entablature. Tyagaraja ayy®* 1 . Vol I. pp- 223*5 i 
Acarya s volumes and G, J. Dabrenifs Dravidian Architecture, pp, 10 and 24. 

14. Parsva sopSnalca : Side-steps. Vere the building itself to be erected 
on an elevation, there would be steps around. See Coomaraswamy, Eastern 
Art, Vol. It, 1931. p, 119 : "^hcre (be place had a high basement, there would 
also be external stairs, and these are clearly implied in J., VI, 428, where the 
Bodhisattva "goes up into the palace*—■". Many Manta pas arid shrines in South 
Indian temples are built in this manner. 

15. In the text here, we find Mukhabhadra and Pratimukhabhadra, and these 
two occur together in the NSrada Silpa in other places also, Mukhabhadra occurs 
in other texts also and means front porch or front tabernacle according to 
Acarya. The word Pratimukhabhadra is not traceable in any other text and has 
to be left untranslated. 

16. "Qrdhva kiita" and Ordhva Sala" may be apartments in the upper storey 
and Kuta means also finial and Salil, a pavilion-structure. On Kufa see 
Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, 11, p. -15, 'roof-ridge' « Ibid, 111, p- 193, 'roof-plate 
against which rests the top of the rafters'. Coomaraswamy, J. A. O. S. Vol. 50, 
p. 243, same meaning. On &3l3 (Tamil balai) see Dubreuil : Drav, Arch. pp. 13 
and 18, 

17. Tire text here has the expression "Pphu v3 ran tike vaho mahd varan tike” 
which seems to be tautologous, Pfthu and Maha meaning the same thing. Vara or 
Vaiaka occurs earlier also in the Karada Silpa (p. 115) in the description of the 
NIti $ala. but its meaning there also is not dear. 

According to Lexicon, Vara means door or gate and Acarya s Dictionary 
of Architecture gives it as 'enclosure'. The root V( means 'warding off, 'surrounding 
etc., and thus both meanings are justifiable. 

Coomaraswamy discusses Vara on pp. 225*6 of Vol. if (1930) of Eastern 
Art in his contribution on Bcdhigfhas. It occurs according to him in the Asoka- 
vadana and the Divy4vadana. He quotes the following Skr. passage from the 
latter text r ^ WU&i * qrorftrejg 4Tfvft*|t|d 

smi" 
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The text and the plates published by Coomaraswamy show the V ara 
as something high and surrounding the tree. He renders tt as "enclosure , wooden 
scaffolding' and "a high surrounding gallery "* Platform is the meaning suggested 
by some. 

It is not possible to imagine what sort of enclosure or platform within the Citra 
Sals Ha rad a means where a big mirror must be set up according to him, I have 
taken tl in the sense of an arched gateway on the authority of the Adyar Library Ms. 
of the Slips treatise called PrasSda laksana of Visudeva sviri with the Commentary 
of Vaina dikjita. On p. 57. this work uses 'Vara* and it is interpreted as ‘Randhra 
dv3ra and a marginal note on p. 46 of the same Ms. says that Randhra means 
in Tamil "Kaman", T. e„ arch. Vam or Randhradvara is an arched gateway. 

18. The expression here is "Nana samaya viHSrikanam. Samaya can mean 
time or convention, manner, style. Neither meaning affects the sense of the passage 
very much- If Samaya is taken as time, the text will have to be translated as in 
sports of various kinds according to the part of the day or the seasons of the year. 

19. "Sauvarnftdi vibhOsita arigam" : By ' Adi' after 'Sauvama' we haw to 
understand that besides gilding, gems are set in appropriate places in the orna¬ 
ments, as in a variety of Tanjorc pictures. 

II 

I. The Gtra of the floor is of three kinds : inlaying or designing the floor 
with various coloured stones (mantkuttima), Dhafl citra and Rasa ettra. Narada 
means primarily Dhulf citra (and Rasa citra also) by his Bhauma citra. DhuEl citra 
is transient, and Rasa citra bsts for some time more. The Ablulajitunha cintarnam 
and the Silparatna describe the Dhalt and Rasa citrus. See V. Caghavan, Some 
Sanskrit Texts on Painting. IHQ. IX. 4, PP . 905-6 * C Sivaramamurty, JOR-. 
Madras, VIII. 3, Artist s jottings From the Nala camps, pp. 232-3 i and Coomara- 
swamy. Technical Studies 111. 2.'The Technique and Theory of Indian Painting, 
pp. S4-8J, footnote 25, paragraphs f and 2. 

The Dhufl and Rasa Citras cannot naturally be drawn on the walls. Nirada 
groups them together into a class called Bhauma citra, floor-painting or floor- 
decoration, Silparatna says : 

mfa i «rcir fW (awn ) u 

1 46. 143. 
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See IHQ. IX. 4, p. 906. Even the revised translation of this verse made by 
Coomaraswanry in footnote 25 on pp. 84*5 of "Technical Studies/ 111. 2 is 
wrong in the second line. The verse means that three things are not for the 
wall. Rasa citra. Dhttll citra and Gtra or sculpture in the round. The 
translation is : "These three viz,, tincture-painting, powder 'painting and sculpture, 
the knowledgeable man must not make on a plaster'primed wall”. The second line 
does not detail Tic three categories of painting or Gtra as Coomaraswamy 
supposes by taking the second line independently and by translating it thus : "These 
(viz., the two afore-said and painting on a primed wall) are three kinds of painting.'' 

In para 3 of this same note 25 (p. 85), Coomaraswamy says : "!t may 

evert be that Rasa and Dhuli (citrus) ate two classes of Bltava-citTo" I and 
translates Bhava-citra as "astrological painting", a category which he has attempted 
to create newly. 

The Gtra of the upper regions called by Mirada "urdWaka' is the 
painting on the ceiling, at the junctures of tire walls and the ceiling, and the painting cm 
the wood carvings of pillars and other parts of the woodwork. Narada speaks of 
such painting on the carved woodwork more than once (Tdkfanika), ^lien the 
woodwork is thus painted over, NStada says that the surface is first smeared 
with certain herbal juices which ensure firmness. 

2. The text here is redundant with, 'of various kinds' : Nana bhcdakam 
and Bahudhakam. 

3. This is the most acceptable meaning for the text” TakjanikOt kalpanihlt". 

4. Njua dravyakaih : made with various materials. 

5. The text here is Kprima akftrima riipakaih". 

6. Nurada first classified painting as that of the floor, that of the wall and 
that of the upper regions, from the point of view of the places where paintings 
arc. He now makes a twofold classification from the point of view of the 
durability of the painting. He divides painting into permanent (SaSvataka) and 
temporary (tatkalika). Paintings on the walls and the upper parts, Kwjyaka and 
Qrdhvaka, are permanent, and Bliauma citra, i.c., Dhull citra, and Rasa citra also, 
to some extent, temporary. Srrkumara calls Dhull citra kjamka' which means the 
same thing as 'titkalika'. 

K*TTcT feiffiR: jrrat: n 46.144-5. 
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7, There is a small gap in the translation and a bewildering chain of words in 
the text whose meaning cannot be ascertained. Corruption is evident here but the 
due to a reconstruction is not available. The text reads ; 

The only words that are clear and are related to the subject are Tanka, chisel, 
and Vardhana, chiselling, the tool and work of the craftsman called Vardhaki, the 
carpenter. Parijaka, Rejab, and Kumbhab are the three terns in this passage 

difficult to translate. 

The verb in the passage is 'Abhivardhayeyuh' and it has been translated 'shall 
make in abundance', not literally. Perhaps the text Here means to say that painting 
is to be applied also to chisdicd and plastered brickwork. 

S. Here are mentioned two requisite qualities of painting, Mana and 
SutrSpata or Sutra p4ta. The first has been taken as the general measurement of 
a figure in respect of its various limbs, etc. Avtruddha sutrap3ta has been taken as 
referring to the lines called Brahmasutra, etc., mentioned by the texts in connection 
with pose. 

9. Paiijura may simply mean a cage-like design or the architectural motif of 
that name meaning niche. Dubreuil, Drav. Arch. pp. 13 and 14. 

10. "Gap turaga pannaga mukha pratimukha citrabm" Is (lie text that has been 
translated as striking designs of elephants, horses and snakes facing each other, 

11. Nana dravya mefanaka : Dravya here has been taken as both themes for 
drawing and materials for drawing, for it may mean cither. In cither case, the 
expression is superfluous, for the use of various materials (nana dravyakaih) has been 
already mentioned and so also the combining of various objects to form designs, 

a & 13. The text here Iras "Nanangana talake?u ' and "Ekaneka talakcsu I 

am not satisfied with my translation. Tab here cannot mean floor, for Narada is 
speaking here of the decorations of the wall and uppo regions. Tala has also the 
meaning storey in which sense it has been taken by me. The point however is not 
dear at all 

14, "Utpanna sattvnnam.'' Sattva here is used to mean strength and it occurs 
as meaning wild animal immediately, "Vanya sattva damanakodyuktSnam \ 

15 & 16. The exact or full import of the passage is not clear. The odd men¬ 
tion of the village here is mystifying. 
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t7, Udgata rahga can aka kndanakam t Ranga means bolK a stage for dance 
and drama and an arena for pugilistic shows. Ranga cana (or canaka) can mean 
experts on Raftga. 

Id. A gulf in the translation here could not be avoided. The whole passage 
Is full of obscure terms. Netra. Bhadraka, Mukula, Patatri netra. Pads racana. 
Mule ha, these are the terms occurring here. Do these refer to various kinds of 
designs ot to parts of designs ? 

Netra at least seems to refer to some kind of motif- For we find the 
Prasada hksana of VSsudcva sQri saying : 

*hwi*if t vol, I. p. 29. 

19, Gopanasi is defined by the Amara kosa as the carved wood-work cover¬ 
ing the top-room : if ftfH+fl g ^Jbk t But there is a great deal 

of difference among the commentators in the interpreation of this line in Amara. 
Cf. Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, II and HI, 'Rafter' * Acarya 'a moulding of the 
entablature . Diet. P. 173, 

20. The second big gap in the translation. The text here details the several 
parts of the building, parts of the brickwork or woodwork over which, after a 
coating with whitewash or herbal juices paintings are executed. 

2f. Herbal juices ensuring firmness seem to be for the wooden surfaces and 
whitewash for walls, 

22. Here occur two words of unknown meaning : PumSiU patpld sthapanam 
and Adhivasanakam. Regarding the first word, some say that stones lave genders and 
Narad a mentions here the masculine stone. 

23. The third and last unmanageable passage occurs here and accounts for tk 
hiatus in the translation- This passage is similar to that noticed under no. 20 
and this also details the several parts of the building over which paintings arc 
to be executed. Nothing pertaining to painting proper is lost in this obscure passage, 

24. Citra here refers to sculpture, bas-relief and images worked in any 
material, brick and plaster, wood or metal. 







A NAGARAJA FROM MATHURA 


By PHtLIPPE STERN 


The Nagarafa in the Musee Gujmet, ( PI. VI ) belongs, as we believe, 
to a particularly important period in the evolution of Indian art About the begin¬ 
ning of our era, this art seems to expand along a threefold current In the centra! 
region (corresponding roughly to the Central Provinces in the north of India), the 
style of Mathura appears as a sequel to that of Sane!. like tire latter, it expresses 
a vigorous naturalism where the fulness of human forms and the marks of feminine 
beauty are displayed and often with still greater emphasis ; a characteristic feature of 
this style is the rounded outline of the faces, and what we might call a triangular 
smite. Up to the beginning of Kaniska's reign, these features survive in the statues 
of Bodhisattvas, one of which is dated in the 3rd year of his rule. 

This art of MathuiA however is flanked by two others following a parallel 
evolution » viz : Graeco-buddhist art on the one side (in the north-north western 
districts) and the art of Amaravati on the Other (in south eastern India and, it 
would seem, at a slightly later date), Through these, without much delay, 
external influences reach the school of Mathura, Of this we have a well known 
instance in the statues of KuySna kings, standing or else seated with knees apart, 
which in some cases will become the prototypes of divine images. About the year 
SO of Kaoiyka's era, statues that seem to be mere copies From Graeco-Buddhist 
models are to be found among the productions of Mathura. More interesting, 
however, are the diffuse and well assimilated influences which penetrate into the 
Mathura tradition and bring about its renovation without any loss of its 
originality. 

Jn this respect the Nagaraja of the Musbe Guimct is quite characteristic i 
it is not only a thing of beauty but also of particular interest. A similar serpent 
king (from Chargaon) is dated in the year 40 of Kanaka's era. It is the 
very time when Indian art breaks loose from the direct feeling fot nature a sign 
of youth—and when external influences, promptly assimilated, contribute to the 
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transformation. The statue shows a lithe figure, of a harmonious and supple elan, and 
an internal dynamism which were scarcely to be found in earlier Indian art. Graeco- 
Buddhist art, especially in its beginnings, has certainly never produced anything 
at all similar * for the Greek survivals which it contains then seem effete and, as 
it were, emptied of their substance, yet we can realize that our statue is the out¬ 
come of the double grafting on the vigorous Mathura stock of the supple Greek 
form, and harmonious Greek proportions, on the one hand, and of the feeling for 
movement (which is so highly developed in the AmarSvatl school) on the 
other. 

The above remarks are an attempt to determine the position of our NSgaraja 
among the various artistic currents which intersect at this very' period of Indian art 
history ( wc leave it to M. Pierre Dupont, "charge de mission in our Museum, 
to analyze the statue in detail : 

The statue of a Nagaraja from Mathura, recently acquired by the Musee 
Guimct 1 2 3 4 5 is unfortunately without head and arms. Its body is bare : a dhoti is tied 
around the hips and tightly adheres to the modelling of the thighs. Between the 
legs it is gathered in fine pleats. A voluminous scarf knotted at the back 

curves in front across the body and Is drawn to the left through the 'belt'. Of 

the ornaments only a large necklace and one armlet can be seen in the present state 
of preservation. 

By comparison with other statues and specially with the Nagarajas from 

ChaTgaon ■ and Kukargam this image can be identified. It leans with its back 

against several circular motives, i.c. the convolutions of a serpent. Its hood must 
have been raised behind the head of the image. The position of the body and the 
right shoulder indicate that the right arm was raised, as in the case of the two statues 
mentioned. There the right arm is set against and surrounded by the serpent hood. 

The Nagas, after an evolution as yet not traced, became divinities of takes 
and could make the rain fall. This assured them a great popularity in agricultural 
regions*. The gesture of the arm indicates no doubt an invocation of this kind. 
Vogel remarks that the attitude of the Cakravartin at Amaruvatf is simjai*. 


1. SiSe ^vidjiuii 

2 . J, Pti. Vogd, L* Sculpture de MaiUmt*. IAn Ajdidz» XVj, PL XU a tt h 

3. Op, til. pL XU c- 

4. J. Fh. Vogd, CiEikgue of the ArdiMoptal Mujrufn tt p, 89. 

5. J. JJk Vogel, S&ilpjutt J* Mathuri, p. 48. 
























The left atm is broken but underneath the left shoulder a piece of stone 
still projects. This most probably indicates that the arm was bent towards the body. 
In this position the Naga of JCukargam, amongst others, is shown. His left hand 
holds a water vessel in front of the chest. This detail further characterises the 
Nsgas t their images were frequently set up next to cisterns and in the open air. 
This is responsible for their being often badly damaged 1 2 3 . 

The appellation Nsgarija is very explicitly attested by the inscription at the 
back of the Chargaon figure*. Another inception on the socle of a recently 
discovered statue has Dadhikama as the name of the serpent-king 1 . 

The Naga cult in Mathura must go back to a remote past. The Buddhist 
foundation of Huvi*ka, it is certain, was built on a site consecrated to Naga 
Dadliikarna. He is mentioned on a slab dated 26 Saka and statues dated in 40 
and 52 5aka r during the time of Huvi^lta, show that his popularity was maintained. 




L J. Pfi. Vpigfk CiciLvjCt Museum, p. $9. 

2. J. R% Vcgd, Sculp^e de Mjihurl, p. 48* 

3, Ibid 



THE PHALLIC EMBLEM IN ANCIENT 
AND MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


Bj J1TEN DR A NATH SANERJEA 


Tk problem concerning the age of the introduction of pballidsm in ancient India 
is not easy to solve. The whole question consists mainly of two parts,— one about the 
origin and antiquity of the practice of worshipping the phallic emblem, and the other of 
its intimate connection with the Rudra-Siva cull, as It developed along sectarian lines, 
the chief object of worship in a Siva temple coining invariably to be the Jifiga in 
Arghya. The symbolism underlying this aniconk form of Siva is mainly the idealisation 
of the primeval principle of creation,*—the union of the male and female principle 
The ArddlianariSvara image of Siva and the composite Hariliara image to some extent 
convey im ^unc idea in an iconic form. 


A long standing hypothesis about the appearance of phalliclsm in India is to 
the effect that it existed among die pre-Aryan settlers of India who are referred 
to in certain early Vcdic passages under the opprobious epithet of Srinadevah. 1 
YSskas and Say ana's interpretation of the term as "persons addicted to sexual 
pleasures has been called in question by many western as well a; Indian scholars 

f° n a !°. 0|ji fl ,ll f 1 i,rdly mCanS have a phallus for their deity." 

, r K- b. Bhandarkar believes that itt this term reference Is made to some tribe of 
tire aborigines of the country, who worshipped the phallus.’ The discovery of 
ccrtarn peculiar objects at Mohcnjo-Daro and Harappa by Sir John Marshall and 
Jus assistants, sometime ago, lent colour to this view. These are atonic objects 
usually of stone, more or less realistically modelled as phalli whose ostensible use seems 
to have been as cult objects.* The evidence of these finds is certainly very 

t. SswU, VO. 21. s ami X. 99. 3. The l*™ cezm il) iW im, i . , 
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striking and tf their interpretation is correct, a strong case can be made 
for connecting the Sftnadeva of the early Vedk texts with these very 
ancient inhabitants of the Indus valley. But is the explanation of this epithet 
suggested by modem scholars beyond doubt? According to Eliot, 'it is not 
certain if the SiSnadevas are priapic demons or worshippers of the phallus'. 1 2 * * 5 
V, Bhattacharya has shewn good reasons for upholding the orthodox interpretation 
of yaska and Say ana. 1 In any case, the hypothesis does not admit a 
definite proof and the utmost we can say in favour of it is that it explains 
the subsequent introduction of phallicism as an integral part of the cult of Rudra- 
Siva. 1 

It can be shewn, however, that explicit reference to the worship of the 
phallic emblem of Shra is not met with in comparatively early literature. The Vedas 
no doubt contain such words as Vaitasa, Kvaprith, etc,, which have the significance 
of the male organ of generation * but there is no question of connecting them with 
the peculiar and well-known ritualistic practice. In the SvetaSvatara Upant$ad, the 
author describes the god ffeSna as presiding over every yoni i but here also one 
cannot think of finding an explicit reference to the phallic emblem of Siva.* 
Pataftjali does not refer to it, but speaks of the Pratikrti {likeness, image) of Siva 
as an object of veneration. * 

It is only in the epic literature that we find for the first time unmistakable 
evidence of the worship of Siva in his phallic form and that too in sections 
adjudicated as late ones by the Indologists. In the Vasudeva-Upamanyu episode 
of the thirteenth Parwan of the Mahsbtarata, it is expressly mentioned by 
Upamanyu that Mahsdcva was the only deity whose organ of generation was 

ipebmem 4£ (imtufim. All the* were efcjccn nF*on* ton. rhe Uf*W strains u Mkcric fa 

cult purpose*, lha wn»H« one* to imulett <0 be carted Oft the person. Sir Aurd Stein's dSwovay of nw mimic 
^ t h* mn E |und-or* a lifts* mod the ether * yoni in the dwkolilKe site* «f ncrthertl b *b>o 

1 . Biot, Hinduism end Buddhism, vol. I. p. 143, f.tw L Cf, lim Hepltim’ in hi* Epic MythoEtfr 

2. Cf, hi* snick on UfiB»plisni in tti- Bewii nvmilhly Joufiul PVsMln. I34D B5, pp 741,2, 

J. The ihree-hrtded horned figure represented u tailed m*p*n*;iilir yogie hi Hiflly ewrerpond* 
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worshipped in former times or b now worshipped by the gods such as ErahmS, 

Visnu and otliers, and Siva and Um5 were the real creators of animals because the 

latter carry on their body the marks of these two and not the marks of other 
divinities. 1 In one of the earlier sections of the same work, however, we find 
reference to his being worshipped in an earthen altar , Arjuna, while getting worsted 
in his fight with Siva in the guise of a hunter, worships the same deity in an altar of 
earth made by hrm.“ Another section of the great epic, presumably somewhat later 
than the one just cited but certainly earlier than the first passage, also contains 

i an interesting parallel to it Asvatthaman, on hb way to the Pamjava camp at 

night in hb murderous quest, is confronted by the vision of a gigantic being at the 
gate s he then invokes the aid of his patron deity Siva and there appears before 
him a huge golden altar with all-spreading flames of file on it 1 Again, the emblem 
which is enshrined in a temple at VatSha-tirtha by the river Payo$ni in the south is 
the horn of the trident-bearer which is 'high as heaven and spotless' and made by Siva 
himself 5 the word which is used here is 'visana', and there is no reference to the 
lihgamurti of the god.* 

Archaeological evidence not only tends to corroborate the literary to a 
very great extent but also throws some additional light on the problem, 
Siva is represented either in a theriomorphic or an anthropomorphic form on 
the reverse side of many coins issued in India not only by her own people 
but also by some of her alien rulers.* Where any emblem is used instead, 

t. MahsbhSiel*, dl. X*, W, 23J.33 1 Kuylrryteyt sufidj HiwtHlApiB rnuktvl 

Muieswun. ArCCyUc, rchap&Wtfbvl vftthi yidyasa ti wutri. Vary* Brehml c* Vijr-u(e* tvm dpi »ahu cluvjuin. 
ftrca ? «ihi t»dl liftjjarti tasmicchiciihauuna hi Hi). N* pufmAftkl ti* ciliilftVl ft* vajrifihi yitth ptijilj. UAjVili 
ci bhigir-.kl a twmin.Tiihdv*ri ptMff. 

| 2. Ibid, V*rjip*rw*rs eh. 39, V. 65—Slnnyvb iirtWr gif.l bhtpivuilaiii pirkkirulti. 
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it is not the phallic, but the combined tTident and battle-axe both of which are 
wielded by the deity- 1 Again, the extant sculptures of the phallic symbol, in 
association with Siva, do not go back to a period earlier than the first century 
B. C* which is the generally accepted date of the Gudimallam lirtga. This lirtga, 
a most remarkable one, stands five feet above the Root level and about a foot 
in thickness and is carved out of a hard igneous stone of a dark brown colour and 
highly polished-’ It b realistically modelled and the front of the shaft bears 
on it the figure of Siva in high relief standing on the shoulders of the crouching 
figure of the ApasmSra Puru^. It is interesting to observe here that the Qrddha- 
medhra sign usually found on Siva figures of the post Christian period is not 
emphasised and the base of the linga is fixed in a hole cut in the floor, the usual 
yoni stone being absent Siva holds in his right hand a ram and in his left Ijf carries 
a small water vessel with a battle-axe resting on his left shoulder. It has been very 
plausibly suggested by D. R, Bhandarkar that the artist felt it necessary to 
carve this figure on the huge iHiga id order to characterise it as a Saivic emblem 
and to minimise all possible chances of doubt as regards its nature.* The exhibit 
nc- H I, in the collection of the Lucknow museum, described as a Imga with a 
broadened top (Pi. VII, Fig- l,) is another realistic specimen, but with this impor¬ 
tant difference that it does not bear the image of Siva on its shaft it comes from the 
Mathura region, as the museum records show, and is made of red sandstone. 
The nut clearly demarcated from the shaft by the broadening of the top just above 
the latter tapering upwards, bears on its lower end the Brahmasutra design. It is 
also encircled in tire middle by a tassel led band of a decorative character. It can 
approximately be dated in the Ku$*> period. Another huge Stone liftga. which 
is in the collection of the Mathura museum, measures as much as -00 cm : and «l 
is divided into three sections (t) a roughly square undressed portion which might have 
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bc«n inserted into the Pfyhlkfl, (2) the middle portion of the shaft round and tapering 
in shape (near the junction of the first and second sections is carved the leaf and 
offering motif), and (3) the tapering Tounded nut broader than the top portion of 
the second section, with a decorative motif at the middle of it consisting of two 
thick jewelled bands joined together by four lotus medallion clasps. The nut is 
distinctly marked on one side of its lower end by a dentate groove suggesting the 
Brahmasutra motif. It is somewhat later in date than the one in the Lucknow 
museum f its carving is not so realistic as that of the other. 1 The evidence of 
these and other phalli—dating from the first century B. C to the Gupta period— 
distinctly lays down the real nature of this motif and the view that the prototype 
of the Sivafirtgas is to be seen in the mediaeval Buddhist votive stQpas is untenable.’ 
With the passing of time, the emblem came to be gradually conventionalised 
and this process of conventionalisation can be seen rn any assortment of phalli 
representative of different periods. The Karamdaifaja inscribed [rftga of the 
time of Kumaragupta 1 (Gupta year tI7> may serve as an example..' A 
few of the day seals of the Gupta period, discovered at Bh^S, bear on them these 
emblems t the one with the inscription kafanjara' (now in the collection of the Indian 
museum) is extremely interesting, not only by its appearance, but also by the 
fact that the lirtga is placed on two sections of a rectangular pedestal which might 
have indicated the yoni stone. 

The inscribed sculpture from BhifS (now in the collection of the Lucknow 
museum), dated on palacographieal grounds in the first century B. C, is important 
for more reasons than one, R. D. Banerji, who first brought it to the notice of 
scholars, described it as the phallic emblem of Siva , but he did not explain the 
significance of the topmost bust and the four human heads below it (the top of the 
sculpture shaped as the bust of a male t and the heads bdow are those of females, 
according to him). The inscription, which runs thus : Khajahutjputanam la (im) go 
patithapito Vasethiputcna Nagasirina piyata (rfi) d (e) vata—was translated by 
Banerji as "The lirigp of the sous of Khajahuti was dedicated by NagaSiri, the son 
of Vasethi. May the deity be pleased. Bancrjis interpretation was called in 
question by T. Bloch who maintained, "that the word was 'lago', of uncertain 
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meaning, and not tihga, and that, even if it were read as liriga. it could not be 
taken in the sense of the phallic symbol of ^riva, because in inscriptions such an image 
is termed Mahadcva." Banerji took note of this objection and replied that the 
word lifiga (he was certain about his emended reading) was commonly used in inscrip¬ 
tions and was also the name of a Purtif^u 1 T* A. Gopinath Rao identified it as a 1 
Sivalifiga of the Parvcamukha type, the topmost bust and the four heads below (an 
of male figures, according to Rao) corresponding to the fsa.na, Tatpurusa, Aghora, 
Vamadeva and Sadyojata aspects of the deity. 1 This identification has generally 
been accepted by scholars with very few exceptions. 1 

The Mukhalingas are usually* conventional and, as a class, are much later 
than the types of the realistic i in gas described above.* Iconographk texts, 
especially north Indian, usually speak of one, three or four faced Itfgas. Thus, the 
Rupamandana, as quoted by Rao, writes,—Mukhalihgam trivaktram syfidekavaktraih 

catirnnukham.-....Sadyo Vamam lath-Aghorara Tatpurusam caturthakam, But 

when it refers to the fifth aspect, that of [$Sna, it expressly says that it is not visible 
even to the yogis {pancamam ca taiheSSnaiH yoginamapyagocaram). The Agnipurana 
simply lays down,—Catustrirekavadartam mukhalingamatah 5[nu (ch. 54, v, 41). 

The south Indian Karanigama text, however, seems to contain a reference to the 
five-faced ftigas in the line, Sarananaih caturvaktraih trivaktram caikavaktrakam, but 
the Paricamukha type does not seem to have been described at all, it will not be 
out of place here to take note of certain little known varieties of Mukhalihgas, some 
of which are unpublished, in order that we may be better able to determine the 
nature of the Bhi0 sculpture. Exhibit no. H2 in the Lucknow museum (PI. VII, Fig. 2.) 
is an interesting specimen of the Ekamukha type t the realism has not completely 
disappeared, but it is very much subdued. The face of the god is tied round, 
as it were, by a band on the lower section of the shaft, but there is no sign of 
demarcation between the nut and the shaft. One unique variety in red sandstone 
(in the collection of the Mathura museum) unfortunately fragmentary in character 
(PI.VII, Fig.4) consists of four shafts joined together, with one face on the top section 
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of each of these i there seems to be some attempt in demarcating the nut front the 
shaft, but not suggestively realistic- The hair of the four heads is arranged 
differently. It has been dated by Dtskalkar in die first century A, D,, but on 
stylistic and other grounds, it can be dated in the late Ku^an period 1 2 3 . The 
two-faced Sivalihga (Pf.Vfl,Fig.3) also in the collection of the Mathur3 museum, is the 
^ily one so far known to me. The third eye and the Ja^mukuta on the two heads, 
placed Janus-like on the shaft, definitely disclose the identity of the sculpture , the 
faces, curiously enough, bear moustaches. The carving is crude and it has to be 
dated in a period much later than those fust described 7 , 

The Btn{3 sculpture does not fall in the same line with any of the Mukha- 
liflgas described above, or For the matter of that, with any other well-known variety 
of such sculptures. That in itself, howevei, might not mean much. But the 
fact is, Bloch's mam objection has not been satisfactorily answered. The formula lot 
the recording of ihc installation of a phallic emblem of hiva was quite different 

altogether, as is proved by the KaramdSifeJa linga, mentioned above, which is 

described in the inscription as the MahSdeva Pjthivfsvara (the particular name 
PrthMsvara being after the name of Prthivfscna, the donor of the image), 
Gopinath Rao could not illustrate any linga of the Pancamukha type. 
Moreover, it is yet to be definitely proved that the five-fold aspect of Siva, 
under these characteristic names. Was already' well known before the time of the 
Bhita sculpture, Then, if we are to maintain the reading 1ago\ can we not take it to- 
be in some way or other connected with 'laguda' {|a|hi or yafhi) meaning a club ? In 
that case, shall wc not be justified in describing this sculpture as a memorial 
column dedicated by Nagasiri to commemorate the sons of Khajahuti ? 
To Dr. Fiihrer who made a note about this sculpture in the minutes of the 
Lucknow Museum Committee, it appeared to be the capital of a column. Be it 
noted that we find copious references to the erection of such memo¬ 

rial columns in BrShm? and Kharo^hr inscriptions of the early centuries 
of the Christian era, which definitely prove that the practice of erecting 

such columns or uprrght stones in memory of one's predecessors was common in 
ancient India- Thus, the Andhau inscriptions 1 of the Salta year 52 prove that the 
long narrow slabs of stones on which the inscriptions are incised are manorial 


1* 1 *nie Journal of the United Prtfvincw Society Vol v or I P st lj j 

“ ■ 'J™ ‘ ™ *" «wNr h«d on the top of the'^p^fc 

2 . No tint * ira*n to me which (Wfiaa . ^m nLh.’ Ij^ ^ 

3. Ep. Ifld. Vd, XVI. pp. I9ff. 
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slabs which arc described as 'lasthf. The stone pillar which was erected by the 
sons of Vanijaka is described as a Sib la^hi in the Mulvasar stone inscription 
of the Saka year 122 of the time of Pajan Mahskjatrapa Sv5ini Rudrasena 1 2 The 
Suivihar inscription of the year II of the Kamjka era also refers to the erection of 
a relic-pillar of Nagadatta where the pillar is described as a ^hi and the ceremony 
as yathi pratithanam. 1 These inscribed memorial stones were the descendant^* 
of the rude stone monuments called menhirs or standing stones which 'have been found 
distributed over all parts of Europe and western Asia and occur also in India' and 
which 'were worshipped as deities, with libations of blood, milk, honey, or water 
poured upon the stones 3 In the case of the acceptance of this interpretation of 
the Bhija sculpture, the faces on it and the phallus mark below will have yet to be 
explained. These faces might stand for the persons <? the sons of Khajahuti) to 
commemorate whom this was erected t and, as regards the phallus mark, I can not 
do better than quote these words from Grant Allen : 'on many grave-stones of 
early date a phallus marked the male sex of the occupant' and 'the stone being 
regarded as the ancestor of the family, it is not unnatural that early men should some 
times carve it into a phallic shape 4 5 \ It appears (hat some part might have been 
played by this clement in the evolution of the phallic cult tn India and it seems 
to Have been one of the contributory factors to its growth and development We 
can further substantiate our point by referring to the following statement of Sir 
John Marshall based on the observation of Dr. Bloch : 'that the chessman pillars 
of Dimapur and Kasomarl Pathara lit Assam believed to be memorial stones erected 
in memory of local heroes and ascribed by Dr. Bloch to a non-Aryan people were 
originally phallic monuments is suggested by the fact that in the Non-Aryan districts 
of the South the custom still obtains, or did so recently of erecting lifigas on the 
graves of local heroes. 1 It must be observed that there can be no question of 
identifying these monuments as Siva-lirigas, 

People are very prone to connect standing columns with phalli. Many of 
the Asokan columns were actually regarded as such and the two villages in the 


1. PnJris and Sunfcni Inscripijani sf p. 23, No. 5 PL XIX. 

2. S«tn Kan™, Cctpui iiBwiptisnum indianim Vet. II, j*. 140. I ■ceept Mtiumdu'i intwpniUtian 

of th« text. 

3. Gna( Alter : T>» EvoUtfton of thl td« «f God, p. SB. 

4. Op. tit. p. 74. 

5. Nontax. Motaw D*», VoL I. p. ». 
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Cam pa ran District (Bihar) viz. Ararat anti Navand garh (correct form : Natidan 
§arfi) derive their distinctive appellation of Laufrya from the two local Aiokan 
pillars which arc now worshipped as phallic emblems (lauia meaning a phallus). 1 
An exhibit in the Indian Museum', Calcutta, bears an interesting testimony to this 
propensity. It was originally a mediaeval pillar in Rajmahal stone, about S' 
Of height, of the type usually met with in this period , but later the upper part of 
it was re-shaped into phallic semblance and might either have served the purpose 
of a cult object or have been used as a phallic memorial stone. 
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Two stone images of Agni (P1.V1I, Figs. 5,7), in the collection of Puran Chant! 
Nahar, Calcutta, ate iconographically of interest I may refer to j. Ph. Vogel s "Note 
on a Stone Image of Agni, the God of Fire, in the Possession of Sir Eric Gcddes , 
in the course of which he remarks : "Considering the great importance of Agni in the 
Vcdie religion, it may at first seem surprising that images of the Fire-God are so very 
tare/' 1 * 3 4 Surprising it is indeed, for, whereas there exists a rich variety of sculptural 
representations of other deities, the number of the Agni images so far discovered 
hardly extends to a dozen, most of which, moreover, come exclusively from the 
eastern provinces of India and belong to the mediaeval period. The great diversity of 
iconographies I accounts of Agni in different Agamas 1 ) indicates that the worship of 
this god has been fairly popular in India. One may thus justly expect a larger 
number of Iris icons than is to be found at present* 

Agni, in the aspect of a divine weapon, is depicted as a burning torch, and in 
that of a sacrificial fire as a heap of flames, sometimes rising out of a receptacle 
(kutjda)*. 

As the guardian of the south-eastern quarter, Agni appears in human form 
the iconographies! details of which arc most conflicting. According to certain texts, 
he is to be represented as having two faces, three legs and seven arms, to which arc 
added a few more equally unusual features. Corresponding to this peculiar descrip¬ 
tion are found two statues in Siva temples, one at Kantjiyuf in Travancore and the 
other at Gdambaram, in South India,*) 

I. iFidL Am. toL LXfl 1993* p* 291 - 

2_ Sut^ 14 AlpuiA** pOivu kirirAisma, rtlpaaq^nu hertidti 

itnipudnl. ffiMsyipuilr-i. «=* oF Am fcXU OJfWmed ttt qucieJ in Am cnginal by T, A, Oopoulh. Rw. 

Bcmentiof Hindu l-ianOV*pby. vot l[- pc lb Appendix 0. Pnliml Lifeanim, pp. -53—55; t+icii tuffinwie* tit 
CSOtllned in (be time book pp. 522 ft. 

3. iWd. toU, pt. E, p. 7, pi. 11.fibres 13-H- 

4. Ibid, voL II pi. II, p. 524, pis. CUE, CLIII, % Z 
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Even in the case of a simpler form, the Agamas arc not entirely unanimous. 
Among the generally agreed characteristics of Agni may be noted a pointed beard, 
an U pa vita, an AksamSlS, a Kamandalu and a Jvgfavitina. Sometimes he is described 
as having four arms, in which case a Sakli and a Sruc are his additional emblems. 
Occasionally he is attended by his consort SvShd. Both Aja (he-goal) and Mc$a 
(ram) are indiscriminately mentioned as his vehicle. He appears cither as Kumjastha 
or Ardhatandrasanasma. The latter term is rather obscure. If the Ardhacandrdsana 
^ synonymous with the Ardhaparyankasana then it refers to a mode of sitting, in 
which one leg is kept folded on the seat, while the other rests on a footstool 
below. Some of the Agni figures do indeed appear in this fashion. 1 

This posture is to be noticed in the smaller specimen (PI. Vll, Fig. 5) 
or the two images under discussion. Here Agni is shown seated, amidst flames, on 
tne throne borne by his Vshana, probably a Me^a in this instance, Tire right foot of 
the god rests on what seems to be tongues of fire issuing out of a pot (kun<Ja}. He 
holds a rosary in the right hand and a water-jar in the left. Erect hair, a diadem, 
car pen ants, □ necklace, armlets and anklets are among his attributes in addition to 
his usual trim beard and sacred thread. The larger sculpture (PL Vll, Fig. 7) shows 
almost the same characteristics. The marked difference is perhaps that' instead of 

amCS c ° ntaih * fivc fircs ^hind thc eod ^bo sits on the back of a bearded hc- 
goat The lotus beneath is another point of difference. As regards their findspot 
nothing is known except that they were obtained in the vicinity of Rajgir, tfc 
unoem They come from Bihar to which also tk Indian Museum 

specimen t PL Vjj, Fig. 6 ) is said to belong*. All the three pieces exhibit an 
affinity of style as well as a mediocre workmanship, 

I A | scufpture^fwmerly in possession of Mr. Nahar and now bst ( has 
'cen pubhshed by ft D. Baneiji. Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sclupture, 
p. 120, PI. LXI b. The god m this instance is again seated in the 
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exist on one of the outer walls of a ruined temple at Paterpur. 1 2 ) The god ts 
again attended by Svalia Devi, His niche faces the south-easterly direction of 
which he is the presiding deity. The Gwalior Museum possesses two Agni images 
of the mediaeval period, one from Kota and the other from Suhania. 3 

The remaining known sculptures of Agni have already been discussed by 
J. Ph, Vogel in his paper referred to above. It may in passing be pointed out that 
the much damaged statue of Mathura origin, which according to the last mentioned 
authority can be 'the earliest known image of Agni', may in the opinion of A, C 
Coomaraswamy* represent VaiSravana, the god of wealth. The latter view seems more 
plausible, considering the absence of an U pa vita on the figure and the Buddhistic 
associations of its find spot, Kankali Tila. 


| 
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\ NOTE ON A STONE IMAGE OF AGNI 

*S 

BY S. H. GOVlNQASWAMi 


h the last issue of the Indian Antiquary Vol. LXfl. J. Ph. Vogel contributes 
a note on a stone image of Agni in the possession of Sir Eric Geddes, in the course 
of which he rightly remarks on the rarity of sculptured representations of Agni. 1 2 
Since I read this article I came across an interesting stone image of Agni (PI, VIII). 
This sculpture occupies a narrow niche on the north wall of the central shrine of 
the Nigesvaia temple at Kumbakonam. The shrine is an ancient one celebrated 
by Samis Appar and Tirugnana-sambanda in Thevars hymns under the name of 
kudandai KIJ-Ko(tam, the eastern temple of Kumbakonam. The central shrine 
can be dated at the latest in the ninth century A.D., for the oldest incription 
on its walls is one of the Pfindya king Maralyn wh o is identified with 

Varaguna Maharaja, the Pamjya who sustained a defeat in the battle of Tirappuram- 
biyam in circa 880 A.D.* 

The walls of this shrine contain no Jess than fifteen large-sized figures, hitman 
and divine, in a cream coloured stone. The wall space is limited while the sculptures 
are many. Hence tire narrowness of the niches and the consequent slenderness of the 
figures which are always turned three quarters sideways just as some of tire sculptures 
on the outer niches of the Rathas at Mahabalipuram, 

The Agni image in question occupies a narrow niche to the proper left 
of the image of Brahmi which is as usually given a prominent place, in 
the central mche of the north wall. It fs 4' V in height, slim and almost 
straight with a slight suggestion of a bhanga at the waist The head lias the 
lnur shaped into tapering tongues of flame. Tire face is in three quarter profile and 
shows an orbed brow, a downcast eye, a straight and delicate nose and full 
hps. Ornaments and drapery- are carved in a subdued man net, A ribbon-like 


1. bd. Ant. LXU, p , 33 Il 
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sacred thread falls over the left shoulder across the body in a double curve. The 

necklaces and Utarabhamfa are flat and simple. A broad rone passes round the > / 

sltm waist and is held in place by a well executed Kirtimukha in front. Immediately 

below the Katibhanda is a plain belt formed by a long piece of doth which falls 

into a loop in front while its ends hang straight in the middle as if bisecting the 

loop. Two thin lines marked high up on the thighs indicate the loin cloth. 

A serpentine armlet and beaded bracelets decorate the arm and the wrist 
respectively. 

The right hand is in the Varada pose while the left rests on the hip in the 
Katyava Iambi ta pose. 

It is strange that this image should have nothing tn common with the 
other available images of Agni, Nor does it satisfy the rules bid down in the 
Agamas as regards the carving of an Agni image. The Agamas describe the figure 
of Agni as having "two heads, six eyes, seven arms, seven tongues, four horns, and 
three legs." 1 Nor is it oldish looking "having a long beard, with a gourd fkamandalu) 
in the left hand, and a rosary in die right, provided with a canopy of flames and with 
a goat as a vehicle, blazing and standing in the fire pit. ' 

The one feature and the only one which helps the identification of this figure as 
that of Agni is its wavy Ramc-likc hair, ft suits the description of Agni as 
'flame-haired and 'radiant-haired*. No longer will the statement of Vogel that 
"even the epithet 'flame-haired’ docs not really apply to the sculptural representa¬ 
tion which shows the flames as quite distinct from Agni's hair and surrounding the 
head in the manner of a halo ' 1 hold good. And there is no Raming nimbus here but 
a veritable flame hair. 

This figure of Agnt, moreover, is not oldish looking, goat bearded, and pot¬ 
bellied as the North Indian sculptures of the same deity. Less similarity is to be 
found between the figure in question and other images of Agni in South India with 
their multiple heads, hands and legs. However, this image is as much the embo¬ 
diment of the characteristics of Agni as the others are. If the North Indian sculp¬ 
tures of this guardian regent of the south-east are symbolic of the hoary wisdom of 
the god, this is expressive of his youthful vigour. Here is rendered in stone the virile 
concept of this god as pictured by the imagination of the Vedic poets. He is 'the 

L iF Seu^ Indian litugo; of Gods ind Gsdtkssa^ bJr H* ftbhm p- 241. 

2. |:id. Ant . LX8! p. Z32. 

3- lhack p. 23tf* 
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offspring of vigour'*, 'the most youthful god' 1 , 'the youngest guest 1 , and 'the never 
ageing god He is the divinity 'beautiful like treasure 1 . He is likened to 
a bull, a steed, and a winged bird in the Rg Veda*. Out image 'stands up straight 
for blessing us like the god Savitrtall, slim and wiry as a well built youth. 

• Apart from the flame-hair and the general appearance of the image, a small 
ornamental detail supplies a clue to identification, ft ts the serpentine armlet 
which generally adorns the upper am of the South Indian images of Siva. This 
ornament appears to be quite appropriate to Agni too, for he is sometimes identified 
with Siva. Agni ts identified definitely with Rudra and Siva and ts therefore con¬ 
sidered to be the father of KSrttikeya. He becomes the destroyer among the later 
trinity and is also considered to be capable of conferring blessings upon humanity”/ 


t. 5. B. E XLVl, I 50. 
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A CHINESE GANESA 

By HELEN H. CHAPIN 


Ganesa like almost all of his colleagues among Hindu gods was incorporated 
into the Buddhist pantheon , here however, he took a very minor place and received 
from Buddhist devotees no such genera! invocation and worship as from the Hindus. 
Wc find him in the Chinese Buddhist paintings from Tun-huang figuring as an attend¬ 
ant on one of the fierce divinities placed in the foreground of Manilas of the 
Thousand-armed AvalokiteSvara : and lie has a place in the Mandate of the Two 

Cycles (Diamond and Womb) used by the Shingon sect in Japan, which we know 
were also painted in China, though no actual examples have survived. We may 
surmise that images of Brahma, Indra and other Hindu gods were as often to be 
found in the Chinese temples of the Tang period as they were in the temples of the 
Kara period m Japan, which followed early T anfl as a model The later history o 
Buddhism in China, however, was vastly different from that of Buddhism in Japan j 
and whereas the Sung period (960-080) witnessed the dying away of Tantnc 
Buddhism on die continent— where it was largely supplanted by Ch an « 
neighbouring islands of Nippon, it has survived up to the present day in the Shingon 

and Tendat sects. 


* It was Sir Aurel Stein's discovery of the Buddhist paintings at Tun-huang 
which opened our eyes to the fact that China as well as Japan once held in reverence 
a large pantheon which included the Hindu gods, for in the great assemblages pictured 
on the walls of the caves as well as on separate paintings found in a walk'd -up 
chapel, we find various forms of Siva, Vi§tju, Mah* and many Other Hindu gods. 
A long roll of Buddhist images in the Palace Museum, Peking, painted in what is now 
Yunnan province, China, between A. D. 1173 and 1176, a brief account of which 
(by the present writer) is soon to appear in the Ogasfe&che Zdttchnftcontains 

also a great many Hindu divinities, some of which are not elsewhere to be found 

in Chinese representations. GaneSa appears in this painting too, attendant on u 
fierce Kumjafi Vidyaraja in a group the main divinity of which is the Thousand - 
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armed AvatalciteSvaia, Separate sculptures made by the Chinese of Hindu and* 
however, extremely rare. 1 _ rlK5e ot Hindu 8°^ arc. 
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ICONOGRAPHie NOTES 

e r 0ENOYTOSH SHATTACHAflYYA 


1. A GOLDEN IMAGE OF GANAPATf 

m 

Hi* image (PL Vtl, Ftg- El 1 is of a male figure with dephanr't protruding telly tfltf 

heavy legr arranged in a dancing altitude and placed iXnef iht pradnSE Figure rsl ■ mouse with on* sweetmeat halt 
In thu mouih. and fbur mxh folk I yms wby, The pei*a*l b WfBpOKd of ft s^enngrial bto with deven pttak 
Curved *rd five orhers in Outline with ft tincuUr dbc on which the mouse tits. 

The mitn figute ii orv?-fated and twelve- armed* Qw tHe elephant head there b a Mufcu;a with five pewdij 
while m matted hair is, ftnftnged in i peak. The figure h*j ft Karl on [he upper pus of rhe body, the ends pasting (hftRjgh 
ihe arm-pki* one of them at ih= left bang breien at ihc end. Ai cmamenci the figure ha* a jewelled torque, ft necklace. 
tm car omajnemi in fhe form of a *nakr. brace I en md armlets Ai undfergannenf iku i pyjama CCvtfed with a 
ihack doth fined round ihe kans by means of a Meihail or ft gedSc. 

The figure Si endowed With twelve Wffft AH these Jims Cr^niHy had a weapon, but except a few. all 
in now ItKL Still, m «w of the Hifa hands tan be seen the Vapi and in arwthtf the hand** of a sword without 
the blade ; in the uppermost left hand the Mapli or the pestle, m the third a fepik or a bemt full of bfer&d. while in 
the sixth tbra appears another Kiplla with dh&d flesh- 

Fftrm the above description it Elan be njjmisad that thb rt a %jtt of Gunapad who ti Conceived in various 
forms in jfo Hindu pantheon, at many as thbry^ws forms being known Eur the cult b not Hindu * Jib Skiddhi^ 
becftus? of the Vajtia and the KapiLii wkh 0ejh end tlocxL Also the figure of the Vejra Ins^ibed dr the b^ratn -phi -2 
made of copper to prevent the inner content* euming out- dearly indicates that the ii Buddhist and that it bebnted 
to the Vs jr a yin ft form of Buddhism. 

To identify thii we have to nrfsr to the SldhajMsilfi, Vol. II. p. 592 pushed in I ha fiaefcwid’i 

Oriental Series, The OhySrta of the deity b theta pv«t In the falhwing wiatfdf t—Bhajavanftm GtrapAri+jt fahtauamarp 
Fallmuhrtiiv^inafp HrAbh*fanai:h Q (Htx- dvIdiiibhiiEarp LamhodaTiikasnldamtn jjdfop&ry&fikefb^avljii rrhrtram 
api eiAdftmatp imvyaMiuicfU fciith^J*iHwMuU-va^yift^ft4alal^Ea, vlmahhujeifU mQy* 1 ‘fchnlylJ l '£JHJrl«WplK- 

hjy ka rymln pi La - phai; tafic* raktapidme mDjikspan sihiiarp dhy^yM- ^The worabifipor should concerve fritradf 
ai god C*n^ pan of red i3impkxM?n. weajlnt the crown of chisntfcw ifccJiid In ill omamonEft wkh twelve arms, 
prttradnfl hotly and one fact and darona in Atdhwjya tiki illiiudo. He has three eyes, me tnik 1 and 
Cftfritf inthcrqhl hands tho Kujhlri (axel, anwi elephant ioad. Vftira* trod artd Sola m the javelin. In the 

L Her Highness the Maharard Qiirnnabtl Saheba Gaelrwad of Buoda imie*™ hack sent to me Am image of 
Oaneu, br exammaporv k wa* purchase by W « Fans Lut year and b now pt**btv« 1 in bo- eallecopn 
of inhe ritWf T Thh image bpnfl nmBipftphialy important I puhT^h an tanm at it wkh the penuimon nf Hwr Hirfa- 
ness vdw hfti alio been ^ladous endUsh *0 present the phmopiph incompanyir^ thb ftrtkle. 

2, In the rmny two rmtesd of one vn showfL but ihe enda m k™d oosiwm mor the trunk One of th* 
two cadi beweveff appeaxt to be bfoEterc 
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left hind, (here ut the M&iil* <* pet*, tew. KhtTHAga, the K^sUa with blood, tow! with dried m*u end 
brt5i* n tuJi 1 . H* fkki the meuoc on * red kmc"* 

Htd the been tomptet* tnd the inr-bdi fciMS w« ecufd expwd la find ijip # ^*4 Arrow *nd ftvdtfl 
in Ihj- fair vifihc Mj btsdei ihe Vagr* *nd twoid dmm 4l procnL SMktV. irt iht hxndt m could npx* 
ih* bow. Khj^uiftg* JmsgK took) and m broken rusk in iddirierk ch the ivjpbflli now «afiRg. 

*“*■ “ »«»■ ** ind b dwty pkird .with jolt Tt=bmiq« uwl e^bn w ihe lint 

*1 in «k in Nepal and Tib*. As a p*ee of art, it Uda pettafkwi i tb* limbs aid ombdkin rigid wwi ia dur 
caW3|^ tHtrefbn, be food fc^fete the 16lh century. 

4 


2. ON CERTAIN BUDDHIST MINIATURES 

The mwuioripl A-15 of the Asiatic Sodety of Bengal, Calcutta, it dated in N. E. |?|. U, A. D. 1071. It a 
an Asaahunkl fWOpfcimltt, one of the mat tiered loti of the Midhyamifca. and hurt * number of mimatiea 
**"11 Buddha and Buddlmtfe «odt and geddesms. Fwdw h hit Etude ae f fcon^aphia Bauddh-tj;* de 
I’ tide hat described many of ihene tniimurer ; ihe famwiphie aspect of tome of the* rnqwm better study 
than hat beer hitherto bellowed on them, ft should ah* be noted the, tnvukUy then miniature ate atmciated Wth 
certain names on the top mutfii Of Ihe manuscript. and there teem to ttritf tome d«fcf«Cc between the (MQ Of ihe 
deibm obtained Sum the Sidhanai and those recorded in the manuasipt bdf. 

We are ft* concerned with the arms aspect of the pamungs, Only the quotum of theft identification wiH be 
(reeled compared with the description as obtained from the Sadharu*. 

On PI. tX. Fig. I. appear three deities, each seated on a Eofcrt. The deity In the midd le has a slightly Wsher 
teat than hft two compertpns. The central figure is nehly decorated with ornaments and is covered with a fine loin, 
doth but no upper garment. He w«n a Mukoja. two Kttndaiis. wictl. anrfets end a Yiiflopayia. it seated 
bithe meditation pote and it one. faced and fmit-armed. tn the fit* pah of hands he show the AlJiaii moil 
while the tiher shows the Altpnali in the .qjhs and the loftn In the lift. To hi* right h seated another deity whose 
hands arc ananqtd eaacjly in the same manner as rho* of the main figure in the middle. The pose of stain „ 
different In ibt. the legs are r*i*d, the right passing under the left append? in the VlriMa. The 

timunenU if e wfirn in ihe some icinw *i thtase of the pnreip&t ddtyv 

To the left there U mother drily practically the same at the first rappanicn deity already duenbed, 
Thb figure, however, appears to be that of * female. She it eta hits the other two --r_I r-._ 

end shows the AfWi, the rosary and the tan. The odour of the 6m companion ft wmewhai duke, ,hm 
OT ihe 0/1*1% 


It U net S«y diffiadl to undostand that the cesital figure represents BodhiieUvm Avabbfldvara in hi* 

Th */' ,UW ^ th€ *« rf wblcthatonAelehiauf 

" k ™ n “ £ *^ UWw * *>“ I* Mentra Qrfi Manipadm* 

iSitlTT. Vjt t S ™ J b ** Of.d-tumwhrunweean recode „ 

Sumfcha. Jftdt.ms »d«M fia^a in .he rso upper wmrr, of ihe piemte msy hr iMd „ two of ,h. fcpr 
guxfdkiu &f giita of the Miftjila, 

a ftiiirt 0n I' 1 T* 9 k’' 5“*^ Ptr iV ' 5 ’ "**" ‘ ^wlfW repoduction is given! standi (FI IX. Fif. 2) 

gure m the TrtbWsi puM -nth an .^«le ™nd it. as if emtamg /Um« of fire. He it purely dmird 
w,lh ™™, and ihcwi in Hh righr hand the Varada. while m th* Left ho held* the stalk of * km* „ 

ThrZht^ ^ T * aM Z T r L r * hl ^ ** ^ ** * ^ fi ®™ “1 *d«rsWo with folded hands. 
Through her armpit patars iho Safk or a btu* luiur which bshom, abmtalwr left sfscuUrr. To the left of rh* 

Ur M. b, A. t. am, 

hoJ^Zi'' d “ ‘"’■“■“■“■ana..wa 
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n^v, jjyj Iojuj fc lSc teFr, VidyidJw** arc seen «s the two upper oemtti flying ta™di the ptitwipil d«i*y, 
wiA cflinn^s m [h*if huMii, 

The jm« presents a Afficsdt problem fee nknlificition. Usually Lelarsttha a lewtrparfod by $»*«* Till and 
Sudhan* but here 6*k ind sysnfeoh differ from the Sfalhanas. Tlrt show* the UfpaU but (he mudra 

H V x tUi>irn wtwh if indeed «h*b««l by Mahldn Tiffo but not by W-» Tlri. Sodhana usually caries the book 
in the armpit but hire he iVwn the Atft,y* mudi* and the lotus. Fetbapt above dsn L*ut * book h kept. U My 
forthar be noticed (h*l Ln the Buddfou JibiI of misiaturt painting *11 fenafcs hive a peculiar scarf «Cnrti oahriy in the 
form Bf * Yajjfepavita which puses ho the left ihouWtr, under the right breast and «™«rt the left- When 
[he lime ltarf it repealed in the male figures it in this particular cue of SudheiU. ard tied in the net martyr, 
cjeehit attention should be paid 10 the special manner of wearing A* undergarment whith in the CWe of mala (bet nut 
far dawn Us the k»M- 

Ifl ft rvcr-E shia b dtttJkbed u Ciinpfrft LfikunUhft fihftfl*rtkft. Tbi* u-calkd Cjrrfutt LoV^flllJu « net 

found among* the 108 names of Avafofoidvan, ft b Au* p^Aible that N. It Bfunwalt'a tewdu™ at Campita 
fit «- aa—yaeJjr -■■--■**- -i— ~-This Cunpit.U, lii* PaBikert, may be an anew* " ***«" 

itnibL 

In the punted panel on Fob Hi y, (R, X) 1 ib a dehy b UTtfittM with the right hand etdiibitba tha Vanda 
mudr l and the lefieuTyinfilhaleftil, folly decked with ornaments and the face ittwie and ! smpun 0 n*ie To the 
right h a male deity while the left a a ruffian-lib companion, baking slyly at the deity, hii hands resting <m a dub 
The central deny on be easily fwognded li UkuUlha, hh OSmpMWO to tha right *s Sudharukiralra and that 
on the left u Hawk The whole scene » in perfeS* *«0fdine* with (he Sidhanai. and it O libelled on the 
margin of (he manuscript at Ukdvva. h may be noticed here that boA Lokdvar* and Sudhanekuiidf* wear 
•n upper scarf in almost the lame fashion as in the case of female deitiei, and male* in rue instance*. 

Fol. 181 r, iFoushar PI. V. 6) depicts a doty with Ara lace* and ib handi ki the embrace cf a female. 

Thrt I tkitH as Hillhal* Ukrfvan. une of (he 106 forms Df LekriVirt, who ta represented in the embrace 

of hii Sabi. The Symbdi capied in hit tie hands art indbiniS in the miniature reproduced, but it is not difficult (o 
supply lW naitrel §om (he SdJhana. In (he LowetmoP rifhl hand b* iWs the Vartd. mudrl, [he middle has the 
tBHty and the uppermSst Reunifies the arrow. The left hand *1 the lop lhoWS the bew, the middte the white lotut, 
while (He bwwmost toudies dm breasl of the fiikti who it seated on ihe lap. li is need!™ » add that reproemutona 
of HillhaU With the Sabi are voy rare, and probably *hh form h found heft in ilm school of miniature painting for 
ihe hit wwca 

On FoL 119 V. iPt, LX. F>g. 3) thsre h a deity in Ac middle, sealed on a fowi m a Sbtihimna and showing 

the Varada mudri in the right hind md carrying the Utpal* in the left. She rl Hanked by feur ddries OH cadi tub. 

This scene evidently repre^rm the Tit* Maryfila with Syimi iM in the middle and e^ht deities of the Tlri 
Mantra tEmibuted mi both nb Ttiri scene u labeBel ai “Samaim Suddharddhi Bhap*vail Tit*" w *Coddesa 
T«r& in Samatata, the Wealth of the Buddhas." 

The panel tm Fol 111 t. (PI, XU presents a very Crowded appearance litrhUr to that found ifi mural paintings. 
Here the main detcy is not in the centra but at Ac propet rtf* end of the panel, while oihm, eight in number, vs and 
Stand m front o»s«!y and eamepfy looking to the principal deity and fctenfog » her in rapt anemia*. The principal 
deity h sealed on a SiifAuana and sits iti the Laktftsam altitude. She eahibiri Ae Vjdihyiiia mudri in her hand*, 
and from under her left arm-pit rites a biue Iwui. Aitaxvt ih« eompanions we can tettpdx* the fieroe firm oT 
Eka,s;i whit three blocd-shot eyes, and haldir* the Kartri in the fight hand. 

In a maigpul note (Hi* drity k deicribed at Putalake Bhagavart Till, ot Goddess Tir* in FotaUka. Be* ihri 
idemficatton cannot bo c=rakto«i [O be orraufh. if we refer » lh< Sldhanarnil* for a Till With ihe Vyikhyina mud« 
we shall fold (hat Aert it erity o™ Tlri W*« txlubin this mudrt, and it it Mahihi TlrL A perfect imagB of Mahain 


I. Pit. X and XI art enlarged reproduainro of Ac originals in the Asiatic Society of Bv-igiL 
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Tirt is preserved in lh« Indwi Museum, Catena. and £ was identified by m* in tin* tif the fsapert Cdrrtrtbuifii to the 
Madras Olefini Conference Proceeding* If appearr to me ihal further nsLage* of MahaJri Tfci ■» f^rtd- only irt 
this school of Buddhiff miniature purniiq- 

Accorjing Tn ihr tiHh*na L Hthaln Tlrfl h aCGorrpamed by EkijitI* AifiJuklnti, Jih«utf *nd Plahlfidyfri 
They rerpottividy *hw the faffed. Aioka branch, snak- *nj pfl*«Jfr tail ti Mr special i/mboh- Th* four 
ddlm Kited irt *W of fhc principal dflty apparently taprttttlt rhe above fow entapvwn delff®. Vftwk the 
four ofifct standing cartm* be imamtHl* unfos* then miy be amuned la b* die four deals of rt« Tlr| Mantra, Oth 
Tift Totiire Ture # comififit of tigfr syUabk*. IF ihii Ltfumpnon & conec* then we have to lab* the four driftiea ** 
trying *U 1 of dw fihl fair Salable* of lh* Tn Mantm* That thk k the right method of Mental^ ^mpMiiOrt Mm 
wiU be shown by » subsequent otampk of d* sim* deity. 

The panel m foil. 139 v. (PL IX, Fig, 4) Iwt dejiy of the nine appearance u Mehlln TH dtiaibed abev* 
vdth hands arranged in ihe Dhnwidn imjdrl* He« she a priced in the middle of the scene, while dm m 
five dotted on o«h Side flanking tile central desty. On iht left We OLfi fel once recognkiL the Cruel end «fa 
figure of Elujesi with the knife tn the right hind, while on the right carm onrrespondiog to ih* pamum qF 
Quji|L «1 the left u sealed Atataklnii. Mlflci. Jlfigull and MahlrafeyOri art mrtdtrtfly there. but chon- rrc^f.i^tv 
Tymbali Cutnot bo {boomed. It may bo asked ;whal b the reason of representing this Mihllrt Tirl wish left 
companions instead of tight as before ? The reason it obviou* because the full Till Mnrm it of tm r,lUbki: 
Oih Tire Tuulre Turn Svihl. The deitke nepmeriing or onghiumg from the lyltAhla "Svt** and W ee 
tbsont from the previoui white here thi is full of the ten deirka. 

H, IX, Fifg. 5p show! a female figure seated on a lotui Over Simhlsana. She b one-faced end IwO-armei! : 
In the right she ihows the Varuk mudra while in the l^t the hold* a blue lotuL She wean a Muku^a* 
and is decked wvlh Elmaments. To her ri^hl a feen the ferocious, figure of a oompanbn whore 
eyes tre bloodshot. ejrprtHion rerribl^ with whiiken ami beard* and the YalftapavSta of snili*. To ihr foft of (he 
central deity n another figure of fcroqiom appeamoe wiih her hair arranged in a peak Ovef hff head, With a 
tlKrtidlng Karlri in ihe ng hi hand f and a fate hukaui artd malicious to ihe esdreine. We can by * referM-a* 
to the Stdhana recogrtke die prindpal deity as Green TW* the campaoion cm the right ai Hayaptvm, while ihii on. 
ihe kfr b E5u jatL 

Fdt. 12r. (f=ouch«rp Pi. DC 5] re^odueed cm fl IX ff Fig* Sp n^nmm i deity wish Dharmuaiua mutfr! and in 
Vilftsana, The deity in the centre ti a fertilJa ami she i= ftanfced by four Oth*f deine*, rwo on cich tide- Op the 
nuj^mof the ffiWHCeipt; ttll c-ienm* lattHoJ H Pfa^flgptLrimiii# and if w? maSre a referfnee 15 the SliftlUUf 
□F Fbai ra,p4rajnitJl W* Will find that she h accompanied by four deinet called Prai^l, Mcdfit, Mill and Smfti. ihe 
four mcttral cmtrplfcimeriH id ihe Supreme Knowledge. Sue.'- %U5fes of Pra^fllpiramha are ^ry rare* aud as mdi have 
icopc^aphtt value. 

Th.c mmiaiyp^s dcEetl^d arc of jp-cat fcmpmarce In the identification of irr*asrs, The paintings woe 
produced in a fasrsed whfll Taiifan of the Buddhhit was a ItVtng when the Buddhiai arurt knew exactly 

whai liber?wa could be taken wkh the descnptrve Dhylnaa while palming she deite. They knew afe t^rfrctly well ham 
to reptrsefn the diiih irt accordarKe with the Dhyinat The jnmsatutei and Dh>lnii, therefore, mutually enUghten 
Each Other. Th«e A One forth** idvirtMfE in rtiiniaturei thii they may ckpia a fuli Marejak Ihcwevar k 

may be. The* it awdenrly abiior in plastic art„ where many thirip havi fee fcff untepre*cmed from ihn Stdhana, 
especially if the M*nr| a !(i turtia kn more (hart r*ru> figurei 

















VAT SARAY 


« 

By R. DALET 


In his " Invert tai re Descriptif des Monuments du Cambodge,” the Commander 
de lajonquiire gave the number sixteen to this interesting monument which he con¬ 
sidered destroyed. It was reported by Mr. Paris, French Resident at Takio, in 
1929. U is constructed on a large terrace surrounded by a ditch with high banks. 
This point is situated on the eastern border of a ground fairly raised by nature and 
dominates the marshy plain of the river of Tafceo, four kilometres north-north-east 
of that locality. The centre of the terrace is occupied by a modem pagoda without 
much interest. To the west of it there is a Prasit of great simplicity and made of 
bricks (PI. XII, Fig. 1). On a sub-foundation with unequal and opposed doucincs and 
a base also with doudnes (PI. XII, Fig. 4} is raised a rectangular body, 6 m 40 by 
7 m 10, the east*western being the greater length. It is soberly decorated with 
pilasters at the corners, of double thickness. They are set off against the mouldings 
above and below in fretted brick work. The very simple cornice shows two pro¬ 
jecting bricks summed up by a larger band with a projecting fillet. From a small 
projection with a quarter circular doucine the second story begins. It is 
low and recedes a little. It has a small cornice similar to that of the body and 
also a projection from where tlte third story starts. The second story only can 
still be partly recognized, the rest is covered by vegetation. 

Hie bay which opens on the cast has beautiful slabs made of schist 
placed at right angles with the help of large tenons. The southern jamb is very 
scaled and it is probable that its bad state of preservation is due to the scraping of 
an inscription whereas the northern jamb is very well preserved. The true lintel 
supports another lintel behind, also made of schist and pierced by pivots of a 
folding door. The interior of the bay has a corbelled arch which makes an outlet. 
The ends of this outlet rested most probably on a stone slab. The place it 
occupied can still be seen, three bricks above the back lintel. This slab, at its end, 
was fitted into the wall itself. The top of the outlet is somewhat disguised towards 
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the hall by a thickness of bricks which in this place continues the wall of the edla. 
The whole vault of the outlet may originally have been dissimulated in this way. 

The wall is 1 m 55 thick. Only 70 centimetres are occupied by the slabs of 
the bay. It continues beyond the actual opening in two slanting sections which end 
towards the hall with small and slightly projecting pilasters which confront each 
other. Such slanting parts occur but seldom. They might have served as rccep* 
tsifcles of the folding doors. 

* 

The cella, 3 m 25 x 3 m 95, is undeeorated, Fixed vertically at a height 2 m 
45 from the actual floor, small and flat blocks of schist which are almost entirely 
decayed are supposed to have been utilised for the purpose of suspending an 
awning. These, in their bad state of preservation fail to give any further information, 
but on other monuments they are intact and have a round hole at the end. These 
stones are not very regularly displayed. There are three on the north and south 
sides and two on the east and west sides. Between these and the floor, at a height 
of about 1 m 60 there are six offsets of brick hollowed approximately 5 centimetres. 
These also are not symmetrical and their numbers are irregular. Three on the north 
side, two on the south, and the western side has but one and this not in the middle 
of the wall It is not known whal purpose they served and l believe this is the only 
monument of its kind where they are found. 

The north side, moreover, on the level of the actual floor has a rectangular 
basin made of schist two thirds of which ate inserted into the wall It allowed the 
water for lustration to flow out. This basin is protected by a small slab of schist, 
fixed above it in the wall. A drain made of two blocks allows the water to flow 
out. The lower is grooved and the upper covers it The end of this outlet is fairly 
dilapidated. This canal is surrounded on the outside by a crown of brick, placed 
on the moulding with a fret below. (PI. XII, Fig. 1). 

The vault of the cella at the start considerably recedes against the wall of the 
hall. This recess possibly served to hold the boards of a wooden ceiling. 
There is a series of slight corbeflings and low drums which in the interior 
follow the stories. The cover must have been a cradle shaped roof with two 
gables east and west: the continuation of the story led to an elevation out of 
proportion with the body of the building. 

On the outside, the bay is soberly framed by slight pilasters cut in brick. 
They support a lintel of the same material and with simple mouldings. On top 
of It rests a massive pediment flatly ogival and not decorated. On either side 
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of the ogival shape there is a small mass of brick The general form of the pediment 
suggests 'kudu' shape. A large stone specimen of the latter with a mighty bust in 
the centre and small heads in the volutes, has been found by us in the Vat 
Vibcar Thom, in the province Kompong Cham, This stone pediment is actually 
unique in Its style. 

50 centimetres on either side of the bay, the pilasters or walls are torn off. Wz 
are inclined towards die second hypothesis, for had there been pilasters, these parts 
which are but little exposed to being damaged could not have dilapidated so 
much. These walls may have formed a fore-part of the building. This would have 
made it possible to partly come up to the strong elevation of the threshold of the bay 
(I m 55) above the actual floor. Such a height would necessitate an important 
stair, of which however there is no trace. 

The supposed southern wall shows a smooth part at the height of the middle 
of the bay. It projects about BO centimetres. In the case of pilasters, there would 
have had a considerable projection and without any apparent reason, as the wall- 
pilasters are very slight. The fore-part of the building would have had a window in 
this place which would be unusual. 

The cella houses two images of male divinities, not in situ and broken. One of 
them is of great interest (PI, XII, Figs, 2, 3). 

k fua four trmv. The ftst* almost the mtitt fort-MlW ftnd She hd&d arc tfflne. The Itgi m mry wdl modelled ; 
Ca3F B W ind fM of iht ffdn are nmrfetd. The .-cry simple drctl tonrists of t 'iimpot' wtlkh SEMI* with ft imiSl 
ptd tarn ihe wjirta From the Wtl but of this Wll W ekg*ci!j pWfcd piece, shipftl 1«^ ft fan tun»d Upfkte 

dawn, Underneath Lhh piece the widih ef ths *i*mpcc fc is p&istA bewm the ihigh* tod oti«? ihe prh'iie parts- The 
ftbdomefi bti|®u ft \titk and she mvd u The- brawi nantdei arc normal and on the tip* of the Woi ■ mal\ 

ctrde n mm Eo h*v* been triced. The posteiiw f«e-*rmi *n mppaMtud by an *fdl windi»itQI v»Mft B«kfih* 
left imi, The beck show the end of the 'mnprt', It is laid In four fold* *jnd*s an inverted fcus€luf» u in the fan* 
view, fhiE On this piece the decoration Li traced only.. Above th* belt ft pleiled piece of ctfflh h unfolded. The 
Wftia k t&ontfi r.jLsktd tnd w ii iHe spin*! column. Th* lair bAwd in mnnlkytn erf wy Indy carrtd ewh- 
5Cr4 w cutIl They reach r(Jhet 1™ dowrt* The h*¥«ht: of the Sftltia ti S5 oeflEtrneii 

The imfle af the i^ard dimilry is less intereiijis and fimt main. The garment b hdScired onty by indeed 
Imei. A targr piece af d^h dings to ihe left thigh ind is end H *ttad^d DO the hip. A ifwi bell beef* in position the 
foSct of the d 3*mpot% As tbfi Uek Eh* garment efidl ahos* the bek with a tmall bh flf pihmd rwcrui 

Outside and against tlie north cast comer leans a statue of the classical period 
(PI. XII, Figs, t 4). 

!» a gatted with «st«nt. it o over tift4iZE and fitter yreaftertd. Tte striped 'anlpw 1 tenp down ifl front 
in tte centra, in tte shape at ■ teubk fiihLuUwek. Curving nbfeow elin* to tte mn*r pin of ite (eft ihgk "Tte bdt 
il Vny weathered. Il has m r«Uinaul»r clup luffcmndsd by tvra im*Ji butttrtly win*!. Tha tush tppifent’y ted tesn 
dccomed with i twofold rtf* of double end pe»l KELtci u border. The bfrt n vwy mcd™. Tte tend hu 
i mild tiptubi. Tte Lower lip gutted*, tte now is tent wd dte *y?s ippnr doted teh»r gently curved 
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Tut Knifd dUdem Li kis high thin zs uUimL h k knarwd U the nape ef the neck with treftei erf hair. Jss pdni * 
rrrrud* with ctiient. 

There are several remains around the VaL The majority supports the 'semi'. 
They are principally schtst fragments and belong most probably to ancient 
casings- In front of the north and south doors of the pagoda there are two large 
and beautiful slabs of schist To the cast a crowning shape of sandstone is placed, 
round nnd Iikc a bellied vase. People say that it comes from the present tower, 
l.!t probably it belongs to a Prasit which has disappeared. It may have been 

constructed of laterite. Of strong blocks of this material the steps and 

thresholds of the entrances of the Vat are made. A stair made of schist 
!$ in the south-east. Two vessels, again made of schist, for ablutions, are to be 
found, one in the pagoda, the other outside ; they serve as support for the 
iemi. Under a ncak ti constructed on the north bank, some fragments arc depo¬ 
sited, a small, fine hand holding the wheel, the emblem of Vijnu, a small bust with 

four arms, very worn,—the ends of cork-screw curls can still be seen,—and a roller of 
Pesani, a utensil for pounding paints and perfume for the divinity. At the foot of a 
^rn:, of the hall a conduit of SomasQtra is to be seen. It helped to evacuate the water 
for lustration. It is made of schist and forms a small basin m the shape of a shovel. 
A fragment from the bottom of a |amb made of schist is preserved in the halL 
On it are finely engraved two lines in parts only, of the end of an inscription which 
must have been long. This fragment was found in front of the pagoda, at the 
depth of one metre. 

This ancient site must have had three towers at least, i.e. the present one, 
another made of brick with bays of schist and a third of laterite crowned with 
sandstone. The present Piisit is amongst the most ancient of primitive Khmer art 
and could be from Foonan on account of its great simplicity, the absence of false 
doors and cusps. The stories are particularly characteristic of this type. It 
seems that the better of the two statues of the cella is of the same age. 

From the undulation on which this Prosit is raised one can see far towards the 

east, to the hills of the Ba Phnom, of which the outlines can be distinguished in the 
north-east. 
















KATHAKAU 

Bf ALICE goNEfl 


The study of (Cat ha Mi m the light of the fiastras on histrionics (Bharata Nilfya 
Sastra, Abhinava Bharati, Abhmaya Darpana, Sari glia Ratnakata, BhdvaprakaSana, 
etc.) which has been undertaken these last years, has given evidence that Kathakaji 
is one of the few still living offsprings of the pure traditions of Bharata Natya. 
With all the alterations they have undergone in the course of time, Kathakaji still 
preserves the essentials of the artistic principles and technical means of expression 
used in the classical Indian dance and drama 1 . 

The direct descent of Kathakaji is supposed to be from the CfikySrs, 
a very old institution in Malabar. In a special hall of the temples, the walls 
of which are covered with sacred images, on a raised platform under a dais the 
CdkySr used to recite the religious epics in Sanskrit with hand and body gestures 
(hasta-and angjka-abhinaya). Sometimes he was assisted by a woman, who acted 
and danced while he recited. The Cdkyars also held regular dramatic performances in 
which men and women acted. In the earliest times the Sanskrit plays by Kalidasa 
and Har^a were performed ; m Buddhist times the NagSnanda and later on besides 
the Ram3yana and Mahabharata, the Gita-Covin da by Jayadeva played an import¬ 
ant part- The Cakyars were up to this day great scholars, but only few seem to be 
surviving 1 . 

A vulgarised form of the OkySr-Kuthi may be seen in the Tujla!, the popular 
story-teller who is to be found all over Malabar. More numerous during festivals, 
they gather crowds by singing and reciting stories with a kind of crude Abhinaya and 
Npta (dance). Their subjects arc also from classical literature, but they seem to be 
transformed and adapted to the understanding of the ordinary people. There 

l- K. R. PtiKif Jti fc Kitth Theatre* Anwnmki Univfrwiy Jowrul* VoL L No. I ; V. Ra#»vwa* KifhiWS 
ini oth«f forms of Bhflritt Nffyi nutsik KtnU, Trfwmi* V-dt (V* Ni 2 ; K. V. ftijnftdwtdfin. Dm* Tfidbcm of 
South In&H Trraeni, Vli* No- 4. 

L K*in4kiti Souvenir b-wfc» intzodudi^n by R, Q m Gopd*ta£miL 3jrar. FUr^xn 193 % 
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are three different kinds of Tultal: the Ottan-Tuj|al, the Shankan-Tufiai and the 
Parayan-Tuljal, according to the higher or lower standard of their literary production. 
Their costume is peculiar and different in each case. The first two varieties wear a 
kind of short skirt, made of fluttering white hands of cloth hanging from the waist, 
very much resembling the European ballet skirt. The Ottan-Tujjal (PI, XIII, Fig. 2$ 
XIV, Fig. 3) wears gilt wooden ornaments: a breast-plate on hisbare chest, two 'epau¬ 
lettes' and a flat head-dress surmounting and framing his face in-between the two 
descending wings. The facial make-up of all is green in the shape of a mask. The 
Sitankan-Tulfal (PL XIV, Fig. 2) is distinguished by a different kind of ornaments. 
His arms, wrists and the artificial eccentric hairknot are bound with big ruffs of fresh 
cocoa-nut leaves, which have a delicate greenish colour, and with the fluttering 
skirt give the whole attire a touch of feminine coquetry. The Parayan-Tu!|al 
(PL XIII, Fig. 1) is chd in a simple red Lungi fastened round the hips with a white 
scarf. He wears a high head-dress of carved wood surmounted by a N^ga. 

Legend traces the birth of Kathaka|i back to an incident in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when a Zamorin of Calicut wrote a story of Krsna 
in Sanskrit, the Krjnattam, in the style of the Gita-Govinda, and had it 
performed at his court. When asked by the court of Travancore to lend his troupe 
for some solemnity, he replied disdainfully that the Southern court had not enough 
culture to understand the play. The court of Travancore answered the insult by 
enacting a similar drama in Malaya lam on the subject of the R5m£yana. It was 
called the Ramanattam and out of that the Kathaka|i are supposed to have evolved. 
'Whatever the beginnings may have been, the actors are said to have spoken and 
chanted and to have worn masks. This may easily be believed on account of the 
mask-like make-up which they still preserve. This facial make-up seems to have 
replaced the masks, when song and speech were relegated to the musicians at the 
back of the stage, and the actors, henceforth dumb, were supposed to give all 
efficiency to facial expressions, Abhmaya and Nftia. Having to rely entirely on the 
expressiveness of features and gestures they developed them to a marvellous 
degree. The traditional knowledge which they have at their finger tips gives them 
command over an astonishing range of emotions, on which they still can improve by 
individual ingenuity. Kaihaltali artists endowed with imagination play the same thing 
in different ways according to their inspiration. The personal experience and inter¬ 
pretation of every artist are Handed down to his pupils and added to the old stock 
of knowledge. This shows the possibilities of further development and the expecta¬ 
tions seem justified of those who want to give the Kathakafi new' literary material to 
interpret in the hope of urging them to create new and adequate means of expression. 
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Kathakaji Is a synthetical sit of perfectly babneed structure, a still living form 
of the original unity of music, dance and drama. Rhythm is the initial urge, out of 
which the different expressions are bom. and as long as rhythm is primary and 
essential none of the elements can prevail They aic equivalent and insoluble, fn 
Kathakaji rhythm is throughout predominant and simultaneously manifested through 
poetry, music and gesture. 

Rhythm starts with the very publicity, when, at the fall of day, bird 
drumming and playing of cymbals announces for miles around the Kathakaji 
show. Potential rhythm is accumulated by the artists in the green-room, while they 
undergo the elaborate process of dressing and making up. The whole proce¬ 
dure is like a mystic rite, with Houts of silent concentration, during which the body is 
transformed and the mind detached from the ordinary day. In the animated silence 
of the green-room some actors lie on the floor and sometimes go to sleep, 
while the make-up men place (lie white rice-paste round their faces layer by layer 
with careful and patient hands. Others squat before the oil bmps, little mirrors in 
hand, to complete the elaborate patterns of their masks with colours prepared by 
themselves. After the face is done, they are wrapped into complicated and cumbrous 
garments and covered with heavy ornaments. The further the dressing proceeds, 
the more their new character takes possession of them. When all is done, they take 
the magnificent head-dress in hand, sprinkle water into it and mmmur a long prayer 
into it with eyes absorbed on the dancing flame of the bmp. Only then arc they 
prepared to place the sacred Muku|a on the head. They step out of the dressing 
room in an elevated mood and walk to the Panda!, where the performance takes 
place, with rhythmically accentuated steps. 

Ail the while in the Pandal, behind a curtain held up by two attendants, the 
musicians sing and drum invocations to God, The rhythmic accents stir up in the 
audience the receptiveness for ihc extraordinary things to come. The actors, as 
they enter the Pandal behind the curtain, bow with folded hands to musicians and 
instruments and do some devotional dancing, by which they work mind and body 
into rhythmic tension. 

When all is ready the curtain is lowered half way, and with loud flourishes and 
drumming the first acting character is presented, head down to the waist, like an 
apparition from another world. If he is a noble character, a great and good king, 
he will be presented under a colourful canopy and will gently turn his eyes and move 
his brows. If he is a fierce character, he will grip the curtain with his claws and 
pull it down, as if he wanted to pounce upon the public i he will shake himself. 
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distort Ills face and utter inarticulate grunts (Plate XV, Fig. I.). This introduction 
only takes a few minutes, after which the curtain is removed and the actual play 
begins. There is no interruption between the different parts of the performance, as 
song and drumming continue throughout the whole play. 

The fundamental rhythm, the poetical-musical metre of the Padams varies 
according to character and mood of the action, Tire actor is carried on by the 
pulsation of the rhythmic progress, the cadences of which are transferred into 
bodily action. Throughout the play he is held in a rhythmic tension that will 
allow him all but to lapse into the arbitrary acting of realistic prose, ft imparts to 
all Iris movements the consistent and emotional significance of the poetical word. 
The hand gestures (hastes) as all other movements arc synchronised with the 
rhythmic sequel of die words, The fingers twist, turn and quiver with the accents 
of tire drums, white the feet keep time and break out into rapturous dance steps at 
the end of every Padam, The same rhythmic order determines the facial expressions 
which accompany the hands with die particular Bhava (mood) required. 

The Hastas, popularly called mudras, make an elaborate gesture language 
and arc of different kinds. Some arc symbols standing for gods and in¬ 
dividual characters, others are conventional signs for auxiliary words of the syntax. 
The greatest part however arc descriptive or imitative signs for things and ideas, 
bom of instinctive movements. Enforced by facial expressions their meaning springs 
into bodily shape, and they become relatively intelligible even to those unfamiliar with 
the subject 

Hasta-abhinaya has another invaluable function in the Kathakajl plays. It 
makes them essentially independent of the need of stage settings. Every situation, 
every visible and invisible thing is suggested to the public by means of gestures. Forest, 
ocean, village, palace, garden, street, hall, stable and road appear as if by magic 
Even with the sun-set, a tiger in the Jungle, India's flower-garden or white elephant. 
Devaganga, Kaildsa or the milky ocean the Kathakafj deals with perfect case. Mo 
elaborate stage arrangements, no revolving scene, no complex mechanism can give a 
more convincing illusion. Such mythological subjects, dealing with a supernatural 
world which would cause despair to any western stage producer are their familiar 
atmosphere , and ihdr simple suggestions create the marvellous without ever falling 
into the ludicrous. The visions they conjure will always be exactly suited to every 
Spectator s Imagination, and avoiding the crude materiality of even the best stage 
arrangements, will satisfy all from the roughest to the subtlest conception. The 
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spectator's eye will be activated, but never distracted from the real centre of the 
play. The actor, even while describing his surroundings, or representing people whom 
he is dealing with never ceases to be the bearer of the action. 

The KathaM* stage properties are therefore limited to a few utensils f a rice 
mortar, which serves as a scat or a pillow, or as a pedestal for heavenly appearances, 
some bows, arrows and lances, benches and canopies and the monumental brass oil- 
lamps for the illumination of the stage. 

• 

To the super-worlds of mythological events the fantastic costumes and make¬ 
up give eloquent expression. The fact that the costumes are not individualised, 
but represent certain types, classifying them roughly into the godly, the demoniac 
and human, places the show at once in a symbolical sphere. The different nature 
of beings is characterised in a very striking manner. Gods, heroes and noble 
kings are of one type, except that the gods are distinguished by their attributes and 
sometimes by a supplementary pair of arms. These types have invariably a smooth 
green paint on their face enclosed by a large border of rice paste (cufti). The borders 
of the eyes and the brows are accentuated with long outdrawn black lines and the 
mouth is of a vivid red and is magnified into an audaciously undulating shape. 
On the forehead they mostly carry the Vaijnavite Tifak. The function and the 
origin of the Cutti nobody could explain to me, but it certainly is a striking 
feature of Kathakaji make-up and like the frame of a picture, concentrates and 
emphasizes the facial expression. Every motion of the highly coloured face springs 
into stronger relief against its white immobility. 

These noble characters wear gilt head-dresses in the shape of super-imposed 
domes with a large circular halo at their back. They are carved out of wood and 
encrusted with coloured glass and the metallic wings of green scarabs, A red or black 
jacket with sleeves covers the upper part of the body, and an enormous bulging skirt 
composed of many layers of white cloth with coloured seams hangs from the waist 
and covers the legs to the calves. When they dance, this voluminous sk.it imparts a 
majestic sway to their movements. The chest is covered by a broad gilt breast-plate 
over which fall numerous necklaces. The arms arc decorated with wristlets, armlets 
and with 'epaulettes, which give thetr shoulders a stiff stateliness. This sumptuous 
attire is completed by numourous scarves hanging from the neck * their knotted ends 
look like full blown lotus flowers. The whole effect is gorgeous and majestic : still 
ft has a noble restraint compared to the attire of devilish characters. (Pi. XVI, first 
figure to the left). Kjftja, who also appears in this garb, looks more modest than 
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any one else, because his particular cone shaped head-dress bears no halo. His jacket 
is dark blue. (PI. XVIII, Fig. 2, first character to the right). 

Evil, savage' characters and demons like Kaiftsa, Duryodhana, Kicaka and 
Pavana are distinguished by their conspicuous make-up, their red jacket and bigger halo 
and head-dress- Their faces are not only bordered by a white Cut£i, but their cheek¬ 
bones are covered by two white crescents of rice paste in the shape of upturned 
moustaches. The colour of the fate is green too, except for the sides of the nose 
apd the portion between eyes and brows which is ted. On the tip of their nose and 
their forehead they carry a big white ball, which gives them a nuly swinish 
aspect. (Pis. XV and XVI11, Fig. £,) When the savageness of a character must 
be stressed Still more, the ball on the nose tip is enlarged and the mouth is drawn 
out to resemble a wild animals jaw with two fangs protruding from the comers. 
The pattern on the face becomes more weird, a Ted beard takes the place of the 
Cufti, and the halo grows into monstrous size with a flaming border of red wool. 
The whole suggests an image of hell fire let loose. 

Another kind of fearful aspect is produced when the whole face is covered 
with bristles made of bits of paper and pith stuck into rice-paste to imitate the face 
of a lion or a tiger, Bhimascna appears in this make-up when, killing Duhsasana, he 
assumes the aspect of Vismi's I ion-incarnation. 

Aboriginal hunters, who have a large part in Indian mythology, are entirely 
dressed in black, with black beard and face, except for a border of white rice-paste \ 
stuck with thorns of pith over their brows and cheek-bones and a white rosette A 
the tip of their nose. Their physiognomy thus assumes almost the appearance of | 
bleached skull, but with a monstrously big red mouth. They* wear a very high hea* 
dress enlarged at the top, decorated with 3 motif of large silver leaves and crowned 
with a border of peacock feathers. The whole takes the shape of an Egyptian lotus 
capital. Also Siva appears in this garb when disguised as Kir3ta, the hunter. The 
Rak^asis too are of this type, having only a different make-up, and in addition two 
enormous pointed black breasts tied on the chest over their bodice, 

A special costume is dcvlced for the race of the great monkeys, like Hanuman, 
Bair, Sugriva etc. Hanuman wears a jacket covered with white wool like a fur 
and a beard of white wool. The head-dress too is white and looks like a monumen¬ 
tal hat, for instead of a halo It has a large brim, richly decorated on its lower 
surface. The make-up gives a striking illusion of a monkey face. Black is painted 
around the eyes and up into the forehead. From the root of the nose down over 
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chocks and nose are decorative white patterns, which from the sides also extend over 
the upper parts of the forehead and give the illusion of the white hair-frills round the 
faces of bngoors. 

There arc several other characters like Yama, Bhadrakall, Garatja etc,, which 
have their particular characteristics, though all belong to one or the other of the above 
mentioned types. 

Females, whether divine or mortal, Rfis, Brahmins, and all accessory characters 
like servants, charioteers, messengers, washermen, wrestlers, etc,, are dressed and 
painted in a more realistic manner. Their make-up is an even coating of yellowish 
colour on which the sharp design outlining eyes and mouth shows up very neatly. 

The parts of women are always played by men s they wear a white skirt down 
to the ankles, with ample folds in front and a red bodice with long sleeves, A 
wooden gilt breast-plate hangs over their chest on which are fixed two round breasts 
made of red stuff. Their head with a big knot of hair on one side is covered by a 
veil hanging down over back and shoulders. Their costume is completed by armlets, 
bracelets, car ornaments and scarves like that of the male characters. (PI. XIV, 

Fig. I.) 

The Pfis' and Brahmins' attire is very- simple, the former being distinguished by 
a huge wooden hail-knot, a long beard, an 'gerua' coloured Lungi and a rosary 
of beads. 

The make-up of the faces is the most impressive part of this al¬ 
together ingenious costume. The face becomes a piece of sculpture, a mask assimi¬ 
lated to the heavily carved head-dress and separated from the rest of the body 
by the stiff brim of rice-paste. Yet although a silent mask with limited mobility it is 
full of life and expression. All human emotions well up into the sculptured features, 
as rf portrayed by the delicate and knowing touch of a master hand, 

The atmosphere of the marvel bus created by the costume and supported by the 
ceaseless singing and drumming, which from one pitch of emotion climbs into another. 
Is completed by the magic light effects of a fire blazing from a huge brass stand In 
front of the stage. This fire is a more living and active clement of the show than any 
stage lighting on modem lines could be. It grows and dies, leaps and jerks as if 
agitated by the moods and passions of the stage. It has life and subtlety, it 
caresses and searches, violently carves out one figure and subdues another in twilight, 
it quivers like reflections from rippling water or sweeps with a sudden blast into 
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all the cohere or spreads a quiet lustre over an assembled group, it takes part, 
as it were, in all the moods of the play. 

The reddish light is warm against . the still, unfathomable blue of the night and 
the cold twinkle of the stars. In the immensity of overpowering shadows it 
creates a small nucleus of magic animation. Attracted by the fire and lire weird, call 
of the drums, grey shapeless crowds draw together and hang in trance-like emotion on 
the small stage, where colourful events of all the three worlds are unfolded. 

Before describing some of the Kathaka|i plays, it may be useful to give a short 
account of the way the actors are trained and to convey an idea of the careful 
preparation which makes it possible for such accomplished displays to be enacted 
at a moment's notice. 

The school which I had an opportunity of studying at close quarters was the 
Kerala Kalamandalam near Trfchur, an institution established by the efforts 
of the Malayali poet Vallathol and his friend and collaborator, Mukunda Raja, 
In the midst of general indifference these two men succeeded in creating a centre 
where not only the art of Kathaka|i is taught according to traditional principles, but 
efforts are made to renew it by saving H from routine, through elimination of 
certain abuses and by enlarging its repertory. As teachers they have engaged two 
actors, Kunjan Kurup and Narayan Nayar, two excellent men who still preserve the 
devotion to their art which old-time craftsmen used to have. They are remarkable 
artists who could have made a brilliant career anywhere. Vet with all their knowledge 
they seem almost unaware of their real value. 

The daily practice for the pupils starts early in the morning at about five o dock 
with one hour of eye exercises. By them they achieve an extraordinary mobility and 
quickness of the glance and every degree of intensity of expression. They are taught 
how to create space and distances by the glance and how to portray every kind of 
emotion and action. There are Kathakajis who pride themselves to be able to play 
certain scenes or to relate a story by the glance only. Besides the eyes they practise 
every muscle of the face in order to master them independently. They go so far as 
to produce sometimes different expressions on cither side of the face. After breakfast 
they have body exercises for suppleness in the form of a dance to the changing rhythm 
of dmms. These exercises are mostly done in the typical Kathakaji posture with feet 
wide apart, knees bent, body slightly tilted forward and elbows outstretched 
horizontally from the shoulders. This dance is done in groups. It is the same as is 
performed behind the curtain before the beginning of a show. The movements, first 
simple and slow, gradually grow quicker and more complicated, till all the body is 
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perfectly nimble. After ten o'clock they begin story-acting with hands and 
facial expressions but without dance movements. The pupils squat on the 
Boot and work individually under the control of the teacher while the others 
are watching. The Pattukaran (songster) chants the story, beating the rhythm 
with a stick. After lunch they have some Sanskrit readings ot music lessons. The 
rest of the day is taken by the story-acting proper with Abhinaya and Nftta 
combined, individually or in groups according to the requirements of the story. It is 
a rule that every pupil must study and act all the parts of a play in order to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole material. Then only will he be allowed 
to specialise according to his personal disposition, k'oung boys are mostly chosen 
for female roles, while fierce characters, demons and monkeys are generally reserved 
for a more mature age. During ninety days of the rainy season die work starts at 
about three o'clock in the morning, when a course of massage is given to the pupik 
The teachers with their feet careMly belabour the pupil s body, to make every 
joint and muscle soft and flexible. Some forceful gymnastic exercises are also 
practised during this time. Otherwise the daily routine is the same all the year round. 
Though the boys take part in the shows in secondary roles at an early stage of their 
training, it requires twelve full years to be classified as a master of the art. 

1 shall give a short description of a few scenes which I witnessed at the Kerala 
KatamandaEam. I am rendering these stories not so much according to the chanted 
texts as according to the visual impression of the acting. All that the actors 
describe, all that they feel and speak is done exclusively in mudri and Abhinaya. 


tM Story af Putina. 

IfW-Ji It ih# 5ml by tew fcuhs* to VlQ Kfl™ by pobenir# km Vwtfi b*r mtSk.! 

Xht boy piiyci Fntml Wit niMtKmcly ** H hi » sn ~ 

whether ^nodcuty Of Lu^EHuMJtly,. on* of ifaxt eaJje^cnocJi cipifimi teti d * 

Mri fc, tnitxrue etd trJaikrf, dniided end jrop^td by JL Aferrule who mitf* be Iw-flifts 4 mtsit wlU ** 
«vU « e»d Ofl to detouaiort. endwMBg, kwtfdwiB «W™iy Sk ffJm Uw to** With tnwxart » 

mndtfint tyce *3 fcf wvchinj th* way B tk where Krt** ll*B. Atvmrhifit ^ ^ lU *S *e y 

■W ^h- ptopAc wta pi*v and gimp. MdJiunio die«r dancs **>d 3 »mft of ball wilK *n frtr ' ficin * 'f* CR - ° n 
out Kffgi'i *bode. die iWpacti eWHteaHy the beaodes cf the wvtn sBrw<1 mar™*, the th.uiint e-Jfcrt,s/ds, trie 
watte running ikatfgh ftawer inks, (he enraptured daittinj an mounl Ge^utlhaii*, ik l»*ly tgwhads tnd 

Nanda'i houM, foam which an *3 the af surd drop* «nd i««*I burw. Aner hewn edmirtd u 

the swiftly ahpaforotkhM*, To HOBtihh . «m*H bench,, introduced, w whfeh 

feprtserama rhe child K^ri Prn»M carefully keb found rsut whether mvb:-Jy flM nc!i«d hn inlTuim. ^ lns 
rcinurri -liawty «pt»rfi» She child. On hreW*»* >C™t1™« the itesMiily ;1«t,r 4 '<)•>» mfc *<*** 

l,fur, hs- fcff foam foe (WivL All he, evil inMBOT nte espfwwi in ihh Slit. But ihc cortrrrf, (k «w«**=* 

rn™. bvkna ™a« «1 kr *id tort, piM/m ** c had. t 0 Mb o> rfrfurdr *«*» ^ « to k. 
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and Tumpctfwus^ Cttmm Nm, ffc$w uM then the Him* She head with suspqcbifi iknco fearing that Stmibody 

ItdtfJ b* ftppraachlqt. Then lining hack Ea Kffrm with imfer |W*t, cht Mo hu dark bb* calm** ihe my 
qf (he dmufv arid bow he tt Htftng OO (he leaf IWtSOfMflf «l (be waler,, reiur.g hi* IOC ro hit crtortih. EiWiprurirtf heffdl 
by hb ii(hi 1 Strange sattpb* UE*d her heart Lwhfch a i wuyiiui F i alter all f > and widl comfJ*t»Ofiw abno* wn?tag she 
Contemplates ihi m&tra she a tent to hdlt, Sudd«iJy the shakes herself re protend with ha- mli Seeing the baby weep, 
she affectienaifily asks Mu whether he Is hungry and cffa*i to feed km, describing voluptuously the Found*! and plenty 
df her breasta, Cheering lS« cdiLld she lake* him In her arms, quickly cmcin petscsi en her tmfl aral saU Wm U> drkik 
RocfesiT* she child on crus aim and testing her head on the other hand, the bob aWrfced and farfom li wmrcn often 
dn V/hen they nurse. She libel ihe child &!jm one bust to another, shabei k when the milk rum km h*i no** end 
amitrt at hup, till all of sudden I flash sf pain rum ever her Face. She look alarmed* ai if apprehending a flnenadnf 
danger, but iwaltorriftpg down her fear goes Ch*i feeding, nocSang, smiling. But the pain (nereuej* She mbs her bcnorrl 
with a eonfracted few- No Use* the pain becomes eviH mans violent, Jill ibe writhes Ecraiehing her necL her bream, 
her Eegs and trie* Id remove th* child, Aj die doet net succeed in ihis by force, she itiei to persuade Mm by an 
and—how artificial—smile to rake this other breast, N« n 1M1 of mfiy avaiL She becomes mad wfch suffering die p-dls and 
parKhei the child wbik pain dianrts her face* she ham mm wMy on hil head, the (cart h m own feel, but (he godly child 
M net KJ be shaken uff die breau and slowly Hiefct (he lift Out of hfj, $bf \iimp% to }itf feel tn wild despsir* running 
up and downi alfn-natiriy bciiircj htr head and chesr and th* child hanging from her breast. fcaSpreS ki agony arc 

disfigured M a honibk ^imaCfc, the grimace In which bar real dnnlbh naiurt if fryuifj. When finally ^ie dfopi d>inf flfl 
iha ft«r, no tract remain of (ht lovtly woman iht wii before. She is a |haniSy Rlkfasi killed by her own wicked 
deed. 


Scenes tepm the Story of Nolo and Demeyentl 1 

Scene 1* King Nila having fact ill hij DOHCflioni in a fame oF di« k twkd in the tbreiC with has wife Damayaml 
Having tkierled her in ihe dutraction of his mmd» he findi hirmelf aI the bottom of msjfry. NaJt Uotfnf! hh felt in a 
very long monologue ifi Hajta-abhmajrap durina which he banfly movts from the spot. Suddenly a hupa fr* Mam up 
behind (ha public Nala lm^p% up and aJ] ihe audierKe turn that eyes in atfofmhtntftt a rd fri|h( tcnvardi the fire. The 
if'f'f'-HK Idng duuri in the diarnt and Lmplorvi Nili 1C sast him fr&m death. t\i .j gallinfly tuihes 60 hit fancue thrpu^t 
the public and bringi ihe serpent Id-ng the mgc. 

Ibm makeup oF the i^pent w*i yeiy (Ufflistk. A Iju^ bl^ik Line daigned a mangle m the Fac^ endsaing 
forehsadi eyes and mauth. Other iiripci of differed cMoun pajatld with the tiaca Line reduced ihe human face r th* 
»mple (nanguLar ^ipe D f 4 serpenfl^i head, obi derating all human frramw, the fWie, bnws, chin. The 
rotmdnd by a black omline into imtU make and u fhii mult was paintid on the faee o! a l»thl« old man wph a 
(bin mouth Line, (he illusion wai perfec(. 

The uiwmM Bakeddng \±* Nal* d n hand, and the poke makes him Mu*. To show thu. ihe fir.t Nil* 
si, pi awAv behind tly- curtain and another Nil* wtih blue handi and bluer hm nnhea cn the stage m * fearful raff, 
puffrj Up *n,i ihakng htmsdf like a finfein tufk^f, A l ih* tppcarance of KuNirt Kurnp (Ft* whoh atinmedy thfobb^d 
V " hj 7 1 " Nu powerful plftEjic face seemed to find its tell Cgm£c*nce undaf fha* aofgeCus makeup. Very yOufig bcyl 
Win an «b and bod« s*?em almo^E cmdieJ under die opulence of the attire and make-up, ll requires itwg 
^u.Tts to jnnp a oyi ie advant*^. Kunian Kurup lucked IknUSEiCajly oueniced, as if belaighg m a race af (dam* 
H* bum m like a bemfc, itvwtmng (o burn (be Mrpenr kmg wkh |he fin of h« glance, flu! him Sf^lant 

1| ’ . ' n ^ 1546 njCEirkd and he acteped ai a c^Tipenaali^n for (be oflenoe a fehiwl which 

would m*ke Mm maible. 

lnd Jae te A, r «> .nd 

■«u y m,nn, L . Mntuif.s «*'kng itp vti dir/tn with iwordi ind huge mocimchLi IT, «!f"MmpUa« wlerailiir/, 

! ' <* a fibjrd by «w diflerifit Kion, in d* begmnha b r one af Hir pupA ef lUinu^jikUin, 

and later by human Kun^a. 
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Nik mak* hiimdf wy «mf1 4 nd b™ to the rmagbuy Muhvb fcn mocfc WiW t* «k ih« permit to enter ihe 
town With A mat ebUpnt and demure b*gg*!-=m!E k< telh them that he ody wtiu: to *rt the *m king. Without 
■ Wilting ibeif reply, h* SWiMy sneak* Into ihn crowded town. (Me feUf ho Imfe in bi of him with i fffiVEtim of 
™cbody diving into WIW ud ruifeit 4 Hip*}. He and k*k aroundmwndifin} 

He M« A lam unk full cf !b**n. the lurtpi of which Curb and gibtei like the eye* of l*u,!y wumcru 
A few ttcpi ahead he find* high Girp^mj and marvellifca p*Ue«% then a bng mw with bou^ei cm both sides, m the 
window! of which happy ptopfe irrttif themsehra- Hi mime a musk*! wetwma* I 4 lady tune* her VU, KTfWt 
the key* and lh*n Haiti play^g with much sentiment- After finishing ihc invite* another Udy to shew he srt The neat 
One pkyi beautifully on tile MrdamgA, arwfbcf but the c>mbalj and A fourth 0ft e start! efend^i, Nile welds** and 
FetJ^ enoftacueii, but though he whh^i to remain, he remembeFi that be must go on io fire! the long. I fkjp ev*f I he 
icsne where he b bought into the prwence of she Song wd a accepted by him as a charioteer. 

“ CCJlfi ^ fhe Nil* ■Mlh two yaung Kvanti a hi the Stable, nu|etncilly recSjriin? on 1 fiw mortar,. 
But deep dotf not Bine Ed- h» tor mtraed wul. He Mb if ha lent kingdom and weep* ever the beloved wife whom ho 
fonoo< in 1 fij of nwwy- Net id attra^r ihc uicntipn of the oifrerij he lies down from time 10 time and pretend* to 
fSeep. Bui they watch Mm wtererfy ind in t!he nwnb| qtzOtfkn him about the woman wbfi*c name was all the 
r 'dT | l ^ htt iff* Nil* con*rerruled it ihc idea of hiving bctriwd hk secret, look* i] them with an 
raprciwofi of genuine wtmder* u if he hid nevst though* of a woman in all Nil lift- He Kern* to main hw memory to 
firldE wi whit at! thji fuss m«y hr about, and talk the boy-s thar the *T0ry ha read Ian nighr mini have kiunlcd hia deep. 

ll^y are not talkfioJ and press Nm to con fen: whether he is married and, wbeye his wife a Nak swears that ha has 
rm wife and m cut short iff question** aik them to git up quickly and eo look after the henet 

Sapte HI i Mala standi mr the lrtr*4 who receive through a Brahmin an inrvtiition to the niw marrlafe of 
Damiyanp |,who meanwhkk feund back to her fadier'* hOLne]. Nak b stum 10 the heart. Trying to OOrtCcal hi* 
terrible emcfiqfi *j best a* he can, he p 4 ^uM.\ly draws nciset S iSe long and Hfaim his ear* SO h|Dy take tn the message, 
Hil eyes roll horn fide to side in great excitement* but when his ajriouS behaviour aitraOi tkkbnf glance*, he 
latQH Upon hlmielf a mik ceF cokfeat indiffitrsnea. The long ffltanwhUe k pert*fe»“l *i to bnw he may roaidi by the 
Mowing diy the far-away pkea of the wedding, Mali's eadrenwra growl with every atcond of dd*y and finally he 
feum* OuE to tell she king* ih*f a* hit charioteer he pledge* Mltteelf to bring him m the place in doe time. Though 
dicing thrt- wFkJ e vac l« Hindi apart as a mute spectator* the whole drama anlifl in Nalak COUfMOnance redecrins 
^e finest ihadd of hii Liner ilrugfle. 

Scane S r Damsyami m the feraa, awakemni in the mcatling after her hudiifid> daemon. Thii kn 
mafertune Avpifelmi ka- with gnef and mis^-. She laments E:itkhly and Curse* &!li wftp has p^mrmtd 
hes husband. Her dfsp^atc Willing i* cverheard by an aborigmaJ huntar into whose cin lha vawe of a 
woman drops like rwexi honey* ApprtBLching d^i place from where hi hears the sound, he dasawefs Da^nyarai and 
her beauty 6 th him w\lh delire. Black and LmsDulh a* he tt, he tries 10 m*k* hima-if attrmOive by hd>-ing hb guments 
and taking ffxcefut postures, Qn hu ^^mLitf.-fac 3 e appeals an ahamd node oF amorous srnLunent! aky. Timidly end 
cluiraily he draws nwer. utteTini hh bve detirt with an tnanisuW 'V^uc® poc-pM" reireraied in the whole gsmui qT 
IftjtictJ^ns*. Damayinll d^ea f^ett yiff r absorb^ ai sha is in htr pirf- The humer u new qcite dose and Dies 10 
attfsCJ htr intEjeH bf dt3U3ribing hh bd^.-iK irs ihc ,:ungi* which is beautiful] f wall«l in and whose roof does not leak- H-s 
uUs het all fhre haj^PtoDi she wil] hnJ in llvioa with him. To mfofCe Ml words ha pushtf bo dcficweiy ared Hgrvl- 
hcamly wuh h« hip. Finding no rtipofB*. ha withdraws a bi^ hurl and dnapptMnted. But not to wtm disheartened^ ha 
tncj again and again to pleaa* bor With an alwa>T snare bewitching + WHoo-poo-ptw 't This one ay UlTtted fcn a 
hundred vanaliom oF tone Spoke volumes. Tta contradrirtwn befweeTi his rough tod gran appeal an^f and his sentiment*! 
woenng. the uijdequaizy of hU blurf id^tncn in frcMl? of Dimayant:'* umpeikable grief were rendered with a b&i feme 
humpor. At ihe end the hunter ix burnt eq ashes by ihe ctra of Damayanl*. 

One day [ went to vU* Kunkn Kurup m hh home. He WH surprised to ie« me and welcomed m* with the 
feUawhg wadi s I am known as Kucda, the poor &*hsmn friend of Kftfia* and becauu of my poverty ! never dared 
10 invir* you to my houie, J told hdm rhat 1 was moa ajiawoi to « Mm in hb moat famou* part, wd a fw d*y% 
feitt the Kqey of Knock Was played- 
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Tli. Story of Kueela 

S&rttt I I Kunfin Kuntpi whom I hid admired U fht rang* rrmp^iMirtiJ Nak lid fhr ptJasquc hunter 
OOlrld hardly be rtM*ni*d in the pty ftp and dishevelUj beard cf t begK^t Erahrftiro Smeared v^lh aiha *13 over 
his body hf ioc-lod diminiihfld.. Id if ir*dted away ifi ihc fire of n wfaiii Ti. When die curtain. opened. -be sal an m tmall 
itoo5 in co^jurtiKKi pcse with a rotary in hii SunJ, ha eyes sunk into mM vMon ind totally unaware of the ou&i-te 
warid. Ku«^ p f iwfc, looking mjitribijf in tom clothes, ippradm her husband wyh her daily limcniMidii** There it nt> 
food and nc dinhes foe ihe didlrfien* die hu been sound the village with bet he^gjn^ bowl* feyi riwybojy U fired of sivinjg 
^iET almi- 5te represents ell ihe worldly carts and teipiifixibililiei which have 3 ot cve discricSed hm htfhu pyrpDfes 
the mspd of mKL She implores he r.uihand to go and find his inherit friend Kfjna and to ask fans fj help* Kidk 
gcrily Gatcm, bul bob as if he did itns hiQy grw the fcaial cf her Oxwpkint He i b ho: Why ar* 
wisbing for Waaith and property ? Do you think ihit you Will be happier thereafter f She protest that heir Heart n not after 
health, but ihil the chiUrtzi rtferti have their d*3y wed.. Kuoala h l» bet we en hk willbgfM 10 com pfy 
with her *mb*s and hk cuialrfy tj deal with such difficulr miiRial problem 1_ Without fully apprecsuing hef nMMivtt,, 
he ai LtS consents to to # but m hh heart he doubt* whether ftrsne will recc^niie him after «■ many years and wiB 
rec®.« btm well. He tends hh wife SO get a present for Kf§na, The poor woman cannot tirvd anything but a haffltftli 
flf A-iff which ahi wraps into a piece of dork Jtuttik takes the small bundle undo hii amt and w*lh a half broken 
Kin-shade in hk hand departs on hit errand. a picture of mtwy. 

SomeJ : Iforta, the arm king* #sdmei in fargegus iiffirartfi with IWO of ha SuvcEy Wtvet an a dhrM covered 
by a muStKal^urcd canopy. While Bcauptftg and mernEy Canminf them F he is suddenly Caught by 1 m%tv& amiapflli^ro 
He growi abiertt-mmded and with an abstracted tttA, he tries to find Cut the rraan cf tMt fbmting- Sudderdy hit eys 
dtKoa% Elu away die ot^oa of hk fbrebodm^. Hr EfuicWy mei md futha forward ihr^u jh rite pubic to meet Klffiek 
who li enrerirrf fkm behind. From a distance hii heart Kai reefisniaed ih® fnesid of hh eh^haod and new hf. kmsh 
him trtumphanlly ta hii knjsc + in front of hr. an^inhed woflienfollc Kf?m m all hii pemp erobri^ei the grey humbkr 
Ekahmin. he throws him*elf ai has fw, and draws him towards die divvif Kuc^U. ouwwHctrved by a 
reception, protests agatroi so mujli HondUr, but Wtthetrf avait. He mud vuffer (tid art) the !wa havedy Wirt 

Wish hh fen, and drink the Sanctified VWJcr, Stnalt and u noorap«Ut»tnL haihful and rt&arif, hs Htl wkh dancing Ugs 
on the lucrifKUEius divin, a pw ya^brtnd m all the gSitterim luxury. Hv two queens stand by hti *de ftreninf him, 
whilt Kfpai takes hh itaf beside him. Puttkig hh ami araund him ha emtn him Half with hh haUc^wmB stiru- They 
start to rec*]l thor hippy yrtuth, when bo* of them were puph of Cm Sandtpun* and gst knt in iha deliightfhl 
memories Th-y evale? one epbaie anodw of (hair pan life and pvrkulifSy ihrar adwnlLirci in the fcrrtE* 

wbrn the tead^eri wife sera them to faith fuel and (hey had ta fight fhi Hunitr. They Uirfh *tv! become dukiten 
a«arn, ttH sudderdy Kiyn* fob hfun^ry and aiki Kucek wI-csHh he did m bring him any pHriu KoteU who did n« 
dare up till now cchr the tntttftble pit, iharoefu!i!y nkn (he imall hurdle from uniter his iro and t JF rr k Do KjtT 1 ** 
Kfira opera \t T ssarchlfil Curiouily In ihc Ibid the clrah la find tlw imaU hap 0f nte. He tckEi one handfill and 
cals it with de^E. firdirta the rice awester and more raiteful thin any ^ evtr had. Tlwr & the taire of devfltedi 
frkndihip m ir. Ac he is ab<nii to take a «cord handful Rukmi^I catches hh hand and erngkra Mts n^ to m. 
SHr Impat that by the fim handful l^ni hai b&tmttd home and property On Kucek ami that by ih* Kcerd hindfij I 
she w >fuli h« doomed fierielf 10 RO as Ku«l»'i ttrvint. Finally Kucala feeh ihil he muif gn* but Kjk-* want* 13 retain 
him JUKI bcah are Imh to part agam,, Kuc*U kmt% KrjrtaV palm with ffeal tentfemrtL He hw fqefloften all Hi 
SOrrowr and wish them ihe reason why he bum to see hu friend. He lakes leave Without mjmrieritng ihe purple of 
hh vtet H* wkhdmwc vary ilowty. or*hfa g a detach hh eya the of hr bom and ff «u and 
many tiines fttmu to have a lut bok ai lis friend. 

t Se * nc 3 L T1lc lfiv “ ^ ** ^ become a lujtunout bed, In whkh KwU*i wife h iw ( 

tfcep,uB With he children. Th^y *U wear kvdy rir™n gnd are entirely trannarnwd. Kucrk again enien the «ne 
tiTE^en ihep^fe and 3i h_™^f did in fwh d*h and h^kt pom by indies. He doe* nci the place, ini 

^yatfmhn wife and mi him, ts*dowly mp*the faf *al Knna hu helped HeteW 

happy dut Hi vrifitk rnhes have b«n fuMd p but tme io hs. Bcahmmhocd, he decs« ^ panaW in ** 

^ahh. He must leave Ihe house for ever s«kir« norfisni *li* tui truth. 
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Th* Killing at Duhi'mni 

*■ *■ 

Scent 1 ; The game of dice, - 

There a ana*™ nvaliy between rhe Kfeunvmi ind the Plntjivat. Dsryodhana, the ddert of the Kwtwj who 
bcfiM to tun b«n imulied by d*e Plntf*v*| on ihe ao™ of ha viiif to tfwir sacrifice, want* 10 (felt* ftrtftp- 
He therefore invites them *11 to hi* house md induce! Yudhrfihifi, ihe fcwf* to & same of dfcss. Ht a cheating 

« the g*m* wiih the hdp of hii unde Ss-kuni. YuJhirtlnrm 1™s one lAtr another hk paaessigm, hnJuift% 
Fljisilj. hji ar*l hii brothers beautiful wife, H' lit ukit in hopekss cgratemalbn^ while Plndll it dragged in the coufl 
by DxihUuMUL She impLorei mercy hum the enemies, tmpkras W htrtbftfidl to awe ben {Pis. XVI end XVlIh flul 
Du Minna who wants to show hit power before iht whole ittembly* cudio huU [of her lock fend throw ho m !bc 
ficior. To put her to fhame berries to urip eft bei |innS)tL Bui F^JiC&Ji iheawiriH benelf devoutly wito ihe pronctMEi 
of Kn<ife II provided by him With ever growing doth- Hard *1 Dubk“ne may pull, ht never comes to an end + He has 
(0 pve up hh fetremfii and Plndl! k allowed to depart into exile wish the five Pln^avaa. She fflifei a VOW to tfiave her 
hur untied till Eshimiscna will bind it up with hinds mined in Du^Uana'i blood. 

Scene 2 1 Tib* yean of exile hiw pissed and the Pir^™ Wlfrt m be re-eslibbibid in tflfcf bngi^m. 
who ii [htT ally* consent E IP JO *» mesamger to the KaUrfevfet. Duryodham hearing of it, usembla fell hii 
brothers and Iriramen on otsurt, fend epuking of in IrouEiins terms, forbids thsn to rraiw him with topttt They 
lit tofedur in ihtf SabbA stiff arxJ hiughly, looking like evil, pmktoui idok (FLr XV* FtS- ?J when KnO* tfflefi 
sounding hk conch, Htsjfpg chbt Duryodhartfe fisnti and all ihe others sue u? do obdsanea ta the nun^ ftr** 
politely ialuttn Dhftifi^n, |he bEind father of Duryodharu, and ulli him that the P^aV&l are ready <0 forgfirt ill 
[he wronp they have tirfleedfc bus ai ihe term of mile ii over* they claim back their pm of the kingdom* Failinf 
which, they would fight the Kiuravu on to deslRjcttcn. 

Dhftarl||n ft moved and beseeches Kffnfe to lead ha «n hack to ihe path of virtue* and *ddre*sin& Doryodhana 
aibi him 10 Itsten to Kfl' n't meaiar. P^na a=wi over 10 Duryodhana and repeat to him Yudhifthira'i request. 
Dur>ipdhani* with an aFTHude and capranion of inn^inj itAfemM , tdfusei to sr*-Tt ihe P4nd* vaj tbrir HgHlful half 
Of the |iiE«Aafh. (PI, XVIII, Rg2>, ICrpia whh uill grcaw dipbmaiic ataibiMty bends ever Duryodhana md uks 
hbsi to grant them only :five virU^i. On bein| ireaaed cwhH ihitp he alls for ■ hmiie fel ieait, Duryodhani declares 
that he will fi^e ihcm not even a needb's space. Once motf insiili Wi hiving their rtghls lestoeed to l|je Pl^Vi), 

wiminfi him abous their infer and ihdr oertiin revenge- 

(Xiryodhana rher usd with cynical cunJrsnpi cilli for ■ tape m bW the cawherdl But beftxe anybody can. 
touch Kfjni h* EriiqJi|urt) kiimdf and asrumes fui Urtfcv«tl Frnr! <the nstnenie? IffP 1 dbappein end raised Ofl a 
Soal In fha back of ihe slage appears another Kry?fc-Vi*nij with low arms, the oarxth and the CaW. On tfiu the dd 
f^her h» fyssMght and wtrdiipi K^i, while Duiyodhina drop! On (ho floor. The sag it of the assembly rise 

and make a htA attempt to dhan^ hia mind by rpeakiug of K[in**S bdkrwai fel Vif^u incarnate and evoking the hercti 
deeds of his youth. They rebuke Ouryodhifl* fw Jnoi havinf reipect&i iba acred pmon of ihe mefienger and 
pjopbely ruin* 

Kfin* leavei the place ulling Duryodhana to pr^sare fm war and to eaped his lieifrudbii. 

1 i The Battle of PWrukjetra- 

All Cht greii FTndiVil and Xl|»P»ai itt cngiftJ ll the fighl. They Unde ihe ita^ Wfeh heavy dynamic 
Slept, mimlr^s eocouftfm and purluitf*. They wring [hew AHTH and wtceiW in lymbolic gestures advancing alxl f'tSreaJma 
in ill rfivmm [ike diitorfaed wasps. Wllh the heUbh din uf the d*um* (he hlidrig fin P (he r^ay m and ghutly 

maiki, the jensauoni ta i^vm of a binle of dement Hany of the Kaurivi J^ghten hive already be*n hi! l =J, Bbimaseni 
pursues Du|yi^jaru, burning with rhe desire of ayanjmg the inajJl dfiM to hit wife. He chilLcn^- him to fighb ar^ 
COrrarrtTating; hii thuughll on V'lf^Lf, fetsuMTies the asf^ct afhtt lioivmcarriatian. Seeing this, Du^isaia weakens and ll 
vanquished* BhlfiuHTta Jmceli on hb oul^mtched body anJ savagely dip hb davft Into his chest and t*Art it open. 
Blood, maHr^fFE py^rcomei him. He looSsa a| Djh(lyui^l faoH usd fancying to ue him Stif., he oftfai. hurt 10 ^y. 
He plungas his husdt wiA Wtld Ur* into ihe e^trtiLs oFhss enemy, pulls out the btJWell fend *frinfo (he blood. Panting md 
trembling tike a fefodoas irimiJ be ciLb E^dli and drenc ha her half in U r i ^htni^ bf«d to futM her vow. Also 
Dujytidhan* b IcILed, the victory m W5th ihe fan[|a.Yfe3 and they fiR In adoration (0 the f«t uf 

19 
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Considering the subject-matter of Kathakali which comprises almost the whole 
of the Indian epics, their repertory is inexhaustible. Their artistic possibilities, 
of which only a few have been outlined, are equally unlimited Kathalcaji is still 
alive with the religious consciousness of a whole nab on and has the great form 
and integrity which only anonymous art can achieve through centuries of growth. 
But the people who were conscious and enlightened receptacles oF its traditions have 
become very few and the danger of oblivion and degradation is imminent. 


This art which has evolved under the patronage of cultured people and of 
royalties with artistic inclinations, is to-day sought after only by illiterate peasants, 
by the simple and the poor, who cannot afford to go to the cinema or to buy a book 
Their patronage is today the life-breath of Kathakaji. If therefore it is immensely 
v aluable, it is none the Jess an artistic danger, because the necessity of being mtdli- 

fllb,e J° thh kind of * udicnc « s « an inducement to a grosser realism, not in 
accordance with the original principles of the art 


As described before, efforts have been made in isolated centres of Malabar 
to maintain the art alive on its high original level and to bring back to the conscious¬ 
ness of the educated classes, that Kathakaji is not just good enough for popular 
entertainment, but that it always was a symbolical religious art, in which divinity was 
transubstantiated into visible form. 


4 
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ORIGIN OF THE ART OF SRf-VIJAYA 

R k C. MAZUMDAH 


The kingdom of Sri-vijaya in Sumatra occupies an important place in the 
history of Hindu colonisation in Indonesia. Its origin may go back to the fourth 
century A. D., as Fcrrand has concluded from a reference in the Chinese translation 
of a Buddhist Sfltra 1 , But we know definitely from l-ts'mg that it had grown into 
an important and powerful state in the latter half of the seventh century A. D, 1 and 
this is fully corroborated by epigraphic evidence*. 

It is clear from I-tsings account that Sn-vifaya was an important centre of 
Buddhism in his time, and what is still more significant, for our present purpose, it was 
the earliest seat of that Mahayana sect in Indonesia which played a great role 
in the evolution of art in that region*. 

]n view of these things it is only natural that the art of Sn-Vijaya should 
merit serious attention of those who seek to study the origin of Indo-Javanese and 
allied arts. A study of this question has been rendered somewhat easier by the recent 
finds of some sculptures in and around Palembang which is usually identified with 
ancient Sn-vifaya. 

A tallied iccoujit of ihe rectna fxptoriani in Sumiir* ha.' been given in OwdheidliunJt V«nl*g 11928.1930). 
A ihon hvi very rntrfettmg paper on this mbwd written in English by Dt. Kjoen |SJ has nwk the discoveries fcntwi to 
Indian schoUn* On the ts/n of thb artid* Mr. Devaprasad Ghcrsh hu contributed a pipfir on the "Burly Art af fin* 
vipEyi’ EG). lam tiflibl-s to i^ce wilh same of the moil impcatam concJuiion* arrived U hi these papers 

K^om r and Following him, Mf. Ghosh, have juitl^ HueM the impedance ra 4 fr*|rrwriEafy stone I mu 

of a Buddha image {7], The only characteristic feature of thn irrxn e the drapery 'showing preminett folds of the 
Ai all Jbe known Javanese figure! of Buddha hive a clrat-fitiinB robe, she mranial vfhred by the Jam naturally hv3uced 
lhc Dutch schnlars la look ku in nti#n to Ineb*- Ai fira it wjj attributed Lo Gindhar* mfiuejicew b*A Kram peteed oof 
»me difference! Irom Gandhin ityle and observed 2 Jj Wb reel, therefore, more inclined [o asujeoa a connection with 
some Indian echpcl of art in which ih* Graec^Buddhili prindpJtt art found in a nwtitftd and Indknised fteta T *. g h ihjj 
of Aitlirftvali" IS). Mf. Ghosh rtfmridl '"Hia iKrdm'sl condysiora on iHs pctnl are highly Convir^ang, They are 
not merely tentative* « he modeatiy observer In fad ihtrc CannOI be any other opinion on the refic tn queaion which 
we can lifdy ascribe an stylistic ground! lo a period net later than ihe *Wl century A, D. IT 

As the head, arms and E*ff of [he image are dl misting we hive 10 bata our «dy oo ihr folded 

dTapery, As K ram Impha* ihi* Wft of drapery, otilina&fia from Gandhtra* Was adopted in differem pans of India. I 
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miy note in pairing that FibUfonu rejertenring drapery are rwhctf in the sculpture, cF Bhfrhut ami B*£vG*yl, (9) 
wtiich we certainly not unibuuhte to GmJhlri influence. But. apart from fob, the totalled Gtndhifm fold q t&icrxd 
in sculptures flf Mafouri, Bihar and Ceylon (1(Q. It h. therefore, premature to caredude A,< 5*a* t y fon fo* 
5uniwrin Buddha image it derived From the Amirlves? jchwl 


In this connection we mu* =anaiw *1,o the bronj* images of Buddha. AvalakStriv#* md Mwtntye found near 
Palembeng, {lit to which luffiwnt aftermcn hu not yet been paid. Ki«m remarks that they *Vighi «jfly be uVen be 
Javanese twees'* l|2). Hr. Ghreh Further develops the idea: "But though various detail* in their ease show (her 
characteristic* of Javanese Sailendre an. fodr design and nanuption along with certain other detail■ ^ g. the frpmnlni**. 
the foil squarish face, the necklace and Uttaryi and lauJy th* flowing *wv* of the swelling ktwuous tody fafooned 
With delicate touches! we rwninbsert of the P*la art of Bengal’ (13), 

In my Opinion iFwse remarks are totally inapplicable, at least to the image of Buddha. It appears [hat Iwah Krertv 
and Mr, Ghofo were largely influenced by the cummf view (hat Sf>vijaya formed the Hat of the Wendra empire font 
the KVenth Century and that (hit empire included Java jn the Cfghfo Century A. D. I hare triad to thaw elsewhere that [fill 
d not the we. < 141 and Conk* who was mainly rerparaib I* far the view to generally held, hu admitted the sound™ 1 
Of my Views, Hs flatm that then are no reasonable ptxndi to affirm that before the llth century the king, of Sr^ 
viiaya belonged to for Sailendra dynasty of that they reined at Sfiwifiya (| 5 J. 

rf we once nd of Ihe prevMhng conception that Sri-vijay* and Java were closely connected by foe pabkti 
authprity of foe SaJcndrea, we may «t the art of Sri-vnay* in W In* p«pe«hre- fo my opinion the foonre Buddha 
figure of Patemhang it ak) n to 4 Javanese figure only in three reaped, which both derived from India. But foe PaFwnbang 
figure mere dreely noemblc what w* ate accustomed to call the Gupta style. In Simlth and Other parts of northern 
India prior to foe seventh or eigfoh Century A. 0. A companion with any figure of Buddha during foe Pill period 
wreitd thaw the difference. I may draw particular ntcrttkm to (he following features. 


Ill Both ihe shoulder* of the Image arc covered. As i( W*d kiwvra fob feature 1 * rare in Java, where, 
vvuh a few exception*, the Anfongimages have their right should# uncovered. Dr. Batch has concluded after a careful 
wniideraifan Of all available specimens that -the for* Java** Image, which have bofo itautder* covered mutt represem 

fot orihodcx BtoluvJavancre type and must belong to in early period- IIfi), Dr, Bern* Keoipm has funh# *<»:-I 

the problem end he foinla it "more probable foal the origin of (his type must be sought in Gupta ur.,„. ” f|J). 

lb) The Fulness of failure,, ihe general breafoh oF treatment foe ascetic and benevolent expression, foe 
Bflipiicrty and inherent vigour—all fosse chartetorutia mark the Rgure al Gupta, 

lie) The peculiar Pile foiluret ere all absent, i da not wish to discuss fob point in detail a* Berner 
Kempenv who has made a sped*] rtudy of Pila brontes, he, arrived at foe same eofldusicr,, Thus he -marks ■ 
“If the image, from Jaiya and Palcmhxn, * she bmn« AvaJokireiv.. which Was discovered in the peal it Go* of 
Barabujct are southed h mdt rf R,k feature^ If cure* out foat foey show non,” UBl. j arrived M fob 

ZTXH " h T^T * ** *™“ ■ uddl “ im *«* al ?+**>«* "* «. ™w. to .crept fo. views of 

Mr. Uho*h ihu thm irru§e tj reiitei Id the Pi!* irt ^ Seagal 

■k.r ,k* V ^ C "7 * UI ^ taW * t ^ ef ^ i ' 1 lh *' ^ of «fU the (endue* Of Gup*, eff. Jf ^member 

^ “ Sult * n ®' fli b th * et ^^ f «*** hfonc folding bncs 

c ^' UP) we need haw r» lifficully in fefcning both fo* none tnr» and foe braiM image* of falemWg to 

t n V< l IT 9 , **1 **** * Bfp fU,Thef * ni tr * M lh * fufltle3 ‘ rf fo« Gupta art (0 central Jleva. The 

^“L^SfT *!■ Wnd " mai! lHt ^ rf ^ Gupta penod fo »tl ?n en.iaR | 

PWt: ' “ '* '**** * mpUm J «*** Wi* Ft, rffela the fact fo« it „ reaz^W » 

fo foe^ TTT 0t 0 —-p, this we may poetuh,* ,w, ddW Ud, 

r -, Y " ' F d * ^ ' “ * nwu '' af W“«» C»itscr between the Sailendras inJ the Pjla*, the 

"*■"'”** ,k " «—«' am- aww tw. Z 
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ninth titnhwy A. D, m*y be restried as the dividing fine between ihe two period;. In othft wndit bfMdty speaking 
Indo-Jft WnMC [tadbtfing Inda-Sumaliin) art passed thfOtiflh the same phases Ai the aft of eition India- 

RcfzrtRa ha* been made above to ihe iheory ihu ihe none torus of Pajembani bflfcmii co the Aj^lViui 
school. Fwmfllft (here WAS * genera* theory that, Jivjw irt drigStiiwd from ihe AmuiVili tthwl. bul thia k 
denied by Krom In ducussions ol thk bind il H well to remcmtrtf that when wa refer to a ichnal M ihc Origin we 
ihouU not ttly Upon isaliied images, but Upon ih* style feneially -displayed tn images of a parfioukr bcaiify, Again, 
In fudging die bronze imigef we should adapt a further CiUtl-Ofl in careUfint them u fa* ju partible with the none 
sculptira of she SocaFey. 

If we bear these prints id mind the ferCfi of irfumerK about the Amutwd Vihod would be esn*ida'il>ly 
wen fcertfxL Mr. Chcnh hddi the view that jn addition ID the rtfirw EnrtD, ihe Bale bronze Buddha head of PaJeiahang 
(ZEi whidiKrom d^dared ca be ddWirly "urhkwsMe" ki dunoir aho belongs to the Arnaiftwiti ■Jiabl (22). It 
maybe ooied in p*rfn| thu by ciiMtfyirvtt thn "unJiwrws^ bfonza Buddlta head a* of the Amwivtii «fod Mr, 
Ghosh indirectly gim up she case fer the Ajnart^wi otTgin of Jiv®nee aft. But apart from this lei m esmsder Mr. 
Ghosh^i view indcpendcraEy. 

Mr- Ghosh thinks dial the broraar Buddha held of PaUmbtng k d*»*ly a}rin ra the fcrotise Busidha heads from 
Buddhapiirl tigki Bczwada, though he admits that it if firndameiilalty diBonmi frmti she btooes Buddha flasucim 
covered ml Am&TiVAlI Tfitifr But anyone who OOrnpares the iflu Stations given in SeWtll'i pl*M 2, 10 which Mr, Ghosh 
refiari, will, 1 feel Sure, be convinced ihw II h difficult la CHIttH* of two bnKEc Buddha hesdi more rniJikt each CMher* 
It h ch# fair tu admit thai no prototype of this Bt*idli4 head w biown so far- 

Mr. Ghodi'j view abou.1 tbs stone ima^e of AvalofeiaBfvara |23) found in Palflmbana b abo hanf ly oomteing. 
In apposition I* the views of Of. Botch and Dr- Kfom th*| fBuihem India exerdsed m influence of any impextance on 
the ait of SrvvElaya. Mr. Ghosh holds that this image of AvalokiEebaim ,# is almoaf an echo of the monument*! P*&*va 
reliefs of lha Tlh century M Mlmantptiram ,i [24k Here, again. fhe rasemhlance ts Only lupox^cLai. Tn* figure il flO 
doubt ■ rematVable on* and posnurt certain definite train of cWgio Gupta m, Bui prototypes of thrii *ra met wish 
in » distant Jodtlirieft u Kaf tip. Kanheri and h is premature to dtiw any definiae condumm about the panicuLu 
sdiooi from whkh U engmated. 

To sum up, wc have hitherto discussed four (mages found in Pakmbang and its 
neighbourhood, viz, I- Stone Buddha torso, 2. Bronze Buddha. 3. Bronze Buddha 
head. 4. Stone Avalotite^vara. 

fn the first place it is admitted by all that these images are absolutely un- 
Java rese. This proves that a school of art flourished in Sri-vijaya which was 
entirely independent of Java. 

Secondly, No. 2 is undoubtedly a product of the Gupta school and that is 
also probably the case with Ncs, I and 4, though No. I is probably older and No. 4 
later than No- 2, All these three may be referred to the period from the 4th to the 
7th century A. D. Ihe source of No. 3 is unknown. 

Thirdly there arc reasons to believe that along with the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism this Gupta art tradition also probably flowed from $ri-vi}aya to Java. 
Lastly, the Pala influence was superimposed upon this art from the ninth century 
onwards. 
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These Views ate put forward as merely tentative, as is indeed bound to be the 
case when conclusions have to be based on so imperfect data. 

L Journal Aiialiquc 1 *jol iL922}, p, 210. 

2. Takxkmj—S-tiina pp v XXXIV, 10—1 |. 

3, EEF.EO*yd.XmN*.& 

4- kimg— JUimdrc, at* pp. a], J0 f 1(12, ! S9. 

5, Afina*] ftfejiiafifmirfiy of Indian Archiedogy 193!. jap. 29 —33* 

6. Jaumd of thff Gfr^ief fndk Sodety ucL 3, pp. 31—39* 

7* Aiwuil Bibtioffaphy [931. pL Xl r a— b ; Jqunil of the Great e? Ind* Scckry vd* I, a. 

S* !. t.p.32. 

9, Cwrnwrniwimy. Hi^. Ind IndoncHui Art* Figs. 40 u Mt 
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A CEDT HEAD' 





Bf ST - HRAMRiSCH 


» 

The burden of sculptured form keeps full, small Irps, salient as they arc, 
tight to the face. The mouth, closed spout of an upwelling fount not to spring forth, 
is firm with the pattern of a flower. 

Nor is this pattern isolated. Silent seal below and in-between the eyes, it t$ 
the carved and consolidated pronounciation of their liquid, modelled state. Inflected 
curves border the eyelids and reveal bulging eyes held together by their sight- 
less glance afloat in lids widely slit across the breadth of the face. The eyes 

have no sockets t the cheeks are irradiated by them and seem part of their 

substance. This face in the front view is all eyes. The earn are barely 
indicated and appear as part of the crown and frame of the face. In the 
way they arc rendered they have no share in the face. Little can be seen of 
the forehead. It mounts behind the high crown, supported by the steep arches 
of the brows and binds with an ample triangle the smooth temples to the root 
of the nose. 

Seen in profile, it is part of an unbroken line from the flattened top of the crown 
to the nose. The slant of crown and nose is sharply strung. It Is held by the 
modelling of the face. There is no break between front view and profile. Dilated 
nostrils join their cut to an oscillating modelling of the cheeks. Beside these 
two technical aspects of cut definition and modelled spread, the physiognomy more¬ 
over is condensed in ridge lines. They clasp and partition the fulness of the lips 

and lead it back into the evanescent modelling of the cheeks where their comers are 

engraven in two upward curves sunk deep each in a point. They hold their secret 
never to be spent. There the checks are depressed but free from fatigue. The chin 
gathers into a central point their spreading surface. 

The ridge that borders the lips delves down into the modelling to turn into its 
* PL XIX; ibe crigiral il in ihe Li!beH*rt MeiwUJ CcSfcttiiaa S&lru* 
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opposite, an engraved line. It is an equivalent in the third dimension to the double 
tension of the linear curve of the eyebrows. This at each of its points is on the 
verge of turning into the opposite direction and yet it persists in its course with 
comprehensive ambiguity. Situated between the region of the mind and that of the 
senses the line of the brows raises a high bridge. Should its curve relax, it would 
swoop down and blot out the cut as well as the modelling, the peaked solidity 
and the liquid base of this invented physiognomy. The movement epitomised in the 
eyebrows reverberates in the outlines of lids and mouth, cheeks and nose. All 
these are formed by its rhythm, the visualised interaction of the mind and the 
senses. 

This head s liquidity and definition, sharp as a knife's edge, are balanced 
by a high tension of opposites. Its liquid aspect when defined yields the 

curve peculiar to it. Petal-like around eyes and mouth, the checks and 
forehead are of a substance seemingly molten and nescient of its livingness. 
The forehead recedes, hidden under a high slanting crown while the slant 

reaches downward to the tip of the nose. In this aspect the Face is stable. 

The profile is outlined by the index of the balance. Drawn in through dilated 
nostrils and conducted right into the steepness of the crown are scent and 

memory of pastures on which feeds the tranquillity of the eyes. These pastures 

are of the mind, and suggest compassion. The sharp profile, with nose, 

forehead and crown in one, is but a sublimation of the structure of an 
animal s head. Along this unbroken line scent is transformed into memory, 

the activity of the sense into one of the mind. This transformation in the 
vertical intersects the sinuous rhythm of the eyebrows, tire dipping into and 

rising of the mind-sense-unity. The vertical has but one direction that of time, 
i.c., of memory or transformation. 

Contrasting with its smoothness, the face is framed by a heaving mass of crown 
ornaments and earrings. Their seemingly inarticulate profusion of knobbed lumps, 
creamy convolutions and burst bubbles is an organised eruption of plastic mass. 
Scroll and disc of the earring—the car appear as part of the frame, not of the face 
itself flattened in concave corresponded to the nose ridge, make the circle of 
commutation between the altogether Jayed-out and limpid face of the god and the 
agitation in the crown full of darkness. The surfaces of the two arc formed in different 
modes of plastic form, that of the crown in a state of becoming and the other 
in an unagrng presence. 

Wide no single feature, if isolated and searched for its formative principle, can 
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be claimed! as particularly belonging to the sculpture of the Cecil country in the 
eleventh century, it is their coherence which determines such a head as the one 
illustrated here. In the faces in Sand for instance is the welling forth of the plastic 
mass 1 * 3 4 } among conventions employed in Mathura is the drooping of the 
upper eyelid in the middle, or the ridge-like outline of the lips 1 ! the great simplifica¬ 
tions of the Gupta phase, the reinforced unity of the linear and the plastic of 
western and central Endian sculpture, all these are valid simultaneously in this head. 
The quantity in which they commingle is given by the sculptor s vision and there is no 
archaism whete a living whole undergoes one of its differentiations. 

Every one of the features of this head is shaped with the same definition of 
mouth, eyes and nose which also belongs to central and western Indian sculpture at 
this phase. Before that, and in the other provinces even at this moment and later, the 
features lie dormant In the lace as part of the body and part of the entire mass of the 
image or relief The Can del la physiognomies, representative of central Indian sculp¬ 
ture’, are disturbed and critical, so that the mouth takes stock of and weighs the 
dream of the eye, and the profile is keener and of greater resolve in its wisdom than 
the stillness in the front view. The Cedi faces on the other hand are free from conflict. 
They know but they do not taste their own experience. They carry it forth to the 
utmost definition, of curve and point of mouth and nose. Petal-like the front view 
spreads but the animal's scent sharpens the profile. The vegetative and liquid state 
is in the dream and modelling of this face. Yet its theriomorphic cut can not be 
lifted from it and while it dreams, it wills. Both these aspects well up with the plastic 
mass} they are bid out altogether from within. 

If plastically Cedi sculpture in its massive welling forth from within the 
unformed mass of the stone is of a texture akin to that of Safici, the bees of its 
figures answer this experience with a last refinement The forming principle has gained 
an ultimate definition in the physiognomy invented by it It is the seal impressed 
from within on the outside world. The mass harbours the tension of opposites 
and its impact is its measure. Beyond the pairs of opposites is the vision of this face 

The head ( 7 \" high) which may have been that of an image of Visrju comes 
from S. ftewa, Baghelkhand, probably from Sohagpur.* The sandstone is golden 
brown. It must have been carved in the eleventh century. 

1. Krtmtadh, Indian Sculpture, FI. VJ[[, Rg. 35 ; p, 157- 

Z Vflfd, U Sculpture de M*hmv PI*. XIX b ; XXI b. XX d. 

3. KfirrrBch, C«vte!k Sclupturc. J. I. S- Q. A. ml, I p. 97. pi*, XX VTD 2 . XXX. 

4. d. R. D. Buwp. Th* Hrfttyu at Tnpuri A. 5. L, M. 23, p- Si. 
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MIj-i>E&tur# Fainting nf the Inina Kalpa Sulm, by W* Normin Brown- pp. IV F PUfct *5, 

Oriental SiudhE* JMa. 2* 5mkh*aniin Imiitimon. 

Th? ilftv of the present work u tspUlned by the author in the preface ii to inrvc m an «ipUnii^r/ |uide B she 
whde icsies of miiuiiELtres gerirnilly cc> be found in varkui Mn, in dafeefli libraries and cdlecrbri! Sxtfb in India and 
AEroftd, The author has successfully aELompIkhd ihli object end Lie km f**eftfint volume TN Story of JCliak*’, U 
shewn a thorough mastery of the iu^jeCL Th* fcdentifi£*lt«H of the SUton-Abom art correct and reliable with full 
ejtplanalksni. The author K of opinion that the fnitriaSores ire in the early wejttfn India** style ef piifitin||, The 
Plunrarkmi dearly indicate the peculiar Jain i."yle Found in western India. Foi several cenmrks from the I Oth down *n 
theI6th and even «tate uthe la NiFof the I7ih cwituty we find certain peoj&tfiUH in illustrated Jain Mss. and 
hartnen elofw white we do not find (hi Lbihaped forehead m*lkl in bodl male afid female figures including die goJj, 
the poi-rAni beards □ f the Kofin Kyic end peculiar poUurtl fend tommies in noWain mEfiiamEtt of that pmad* 

The work is a really valuable contribution to the study of Indian pimling and of Jainom* 

Pur an- Qurd Naha*. 

A Gulfia to Eltphinti» by Hhaniridi 5a*tr|. Published by the Mantle* of Gevrmineni Publca* 

Ikrni. Delh4 l*M- Pas-3 70 wilh 19 pliEo, 

In this bpofe which belongs tn tha lalrte aoies of handbooks as $ar John Marshall's well known fUsde boob 10 
Toda and Sancht, Dr. Hifananda Sastri, the hit Government Ep%r*phfat for India, give* an aecoum of the cavn of 
Elephant* and their aeulpiuna, etc, Thffe art indeed KVeril Other handbooks on EWphanta. the e^rluot oi them being 
by thff late Dr + Burgas, published tn 1871, The present book Hm been written, «p the audior professes, la meet the 
r-ed hr u a trustworthy rnt up-to-date guij* to the n»nu mcfttlT In compiling tha up fo-date guide book hovWW 
the author has largely, If not solely, relied either on Dr. Burgess’ work or on the "Gazetteer a f Than* Dfaster" (1082}* 
both published more than half « century ago. Vary little new maEcnal h Eo be found m the book 


Not frtqumtV do ** mee* with inaccurate Uateraentl and hh idtntfcarbm of tome of ihe deities art either 


□Gubjful or enoneour. It k unlikely that the tnrtie figure on PI. XVI bore a dub in one of hit broken hands and 
that it should be identified with W U LakuS'd* ffche dub-beiA). The ibfEe-headwf female ^jure above the head of 
Siva tPL XJVi should, In our opinion, r *p**m the goddess GiTig* m her threefold fbpn of Mandikki; in d* heavenly 
rtffem, Suradhan* m the eanhly region* tnd tavtff m (he nether region rather than tha Triverl ^ |h« tonduenca 
cf the ’fimuni and Sararviti, as Hia bom Ehought by the authm [p fc 


The bank ihou!d be nf iomc use as other books on H-phima are now mn of print, and iti Vl]u« d » some 
a^ent enhanord by the pNe— not sapsfasorily leprodiwd—t map of Elephant* and a p3an 01 the main Oaw as Well 
ai by an iHsendk, dealing ^-th iconogrlphis^l notes, and * gl^iluy. 

Svui ^araiVali 


e u I Th ", Ar0hll * olo Bl F " nd of Sumatra, by R f H tin*- Geldarn > 305-331 of'"Sumatra" by 

r. n Lo*b. IrMaui fuer Vocikirlmnde dcr UnivwrtaeE Wien. 1OT5- 

__ 1 n ‘” EU " inc( ^wvry deal I with the whole imierial of the uchleology end «f of Sumatra in ihc follcwina Kdione i 

***' tKc m ^ lh! m of South 5um«fi, the *n of the Batik, the Hindu^BuddhiM penod and 

m apfra^t a arthuological, eihnd^tal md stylirtfc The condtiBOns a*?: There are two 


\ 


dilferen! palaeolithic CuhufM—palaeolithic tkrwring ■ Cultural type *nd noi * fisotf period—* CulttJTi" and: a 
“Iwide-aite eu 1 |U«", the tomw 1 C be reUtid tD tboK of Ceytol and Celebes, rhe Inter to (he Hfubiflhi?;". and mrly 
Beaonian of north wm. IwtoChine and b thw of Siam and Malay peninsula. The hand-a*e cuhure has probably 
u be associated with the Papua-M*Lamaoidi tnd the flake oihiec with people of Veddofci origin. Ttee may be idU 
okta- palieolitfoc culturei hi Sumatra, bul neither these far the primitive Malaysian iunum CM) be diainguished if yet 
The Utter may have bent the transmitter of prcervneoMiC elements. The neoMlfc quarufrangulw idee cultures of 
Somilrt and J*va R similar. On the ale of Nias especially '* produced * tn«jal Syrtibofom and * mssriilhic motto- 
menlil lit. On the mainland of Summ*. the monuments of Pisemah II thoie of Ni« belong » * developed megaliihbe 
etiliwe. But while die W we silk bi conssptkm. these we dynamic, foil of movement md net cdumn-lil* *i the 
NUi done inrg-t Thou go back to wooden anceUraJ figures; the Pwefflih (Ojlptures however belong to i "stone-ify}*". 
The him dynamism W tlm imparled lo paitemgS on (tone da flW The Ftsemali monument* belong to ll® Dar*-Son 
culture ifrom about 300 or 600 B, C, to £00 A. 0,1, Heine-GeUem tfetmyuuhei mi ewl« w*d * Uta group of 
Ptiemah rnmumentt. Re. the lit Of the B*[»k a critical Bivey is given of in ispeds and the phases eaib&dHsl ihstebl. 
In jyn.hetical character it h« 1 in Mchrtwure and sculpture, Three aylndt Btata are fused, the mefUMtic tymbolic style, 
that of Dift^on and the Hifidu-Sumatrren. Thu fomm harbours important indicate*!! to the hhtory of EaiMn Asiatic 
i.nd Oceanic ovikiilierflu 

Gupta, Kmlh Indian and JiWieM influences of various phases, prior to and during the rngura of SrT-vijay* did te* 
efaw an jnd«efioin Sunwtiean Style (fig. 78. a, b, the wreathed bran** Euddh. head (tom Bute Sesuntmgh In 
wchiiodura too, HmdU'Sumiirewi form We distinguished from Hindu Javanese typto, 

Among Ihe Mohammedans of Sumatra the bronae age Ding-ton style supplies the basic rnatww, and latw 
(14th century) Chinese influence! are to be noticed along with Hindu, Hindu Javanese and Moslem devisek Chinese 
influence coincided also with the Lata- phases of Fuemah scwlpturet, which are elmely related to early Han srulptum. 
Sumatra, owing to it! position between India aild Chin, and on the way which primitive man mu* W taken from Ask 
to Autf talk and the Soinhsev i* sure to yield fiuthw fads of fundamental importanee. 

These r»r rr™ may give an Uca of PM. Heinfc^eldem'f synthetic method. Comprehensive in its approach « 
rfclU with * heterogeneous man of materia] and makes it coherent and centred, In the masterfully condensed Survey 
replete with critical iutomwicn the foundations are laid to future weak Oft the irthimfogy and art of Sumatra. 

St' frimrslcH, 

Archaeology In Gwalior, by M. B. Garde, Superifiteniknt of Arthaeoktgy, Owaliof State, 
Second Edition. I9TC Pages ISJ with J4 plates. 

This btochure pve* "* hare outline of the wealth cf arphaBolv^ical retnalns which the State pa&csfes", 
and ii a prelude » a fctggw vtnum*. "The Diractocy of Archaeolcgicil MomimeftH of CwaLor State*', which is utkfef 
pmpuatbn. The work under mkw n dhidtd into two psrti. The fim put dealt with ihe wcrk and StHcvementt 
of the ^r»«- Archaeological Departrnenl in the sphere of exploration wtd conservniwi of nunumena and educMkft 
of the public. The Second part it a brief dirvteory of importan* places of arohieatogica! irJeiot withm th* Suit. 
The method adopted tti ccif-pilirig thtl hand bock it utilfrnoy. Every t*anch of archaeofofiy has been tcuchtd 
lipotn Hindu. Pi nH M , Jain md Muhammadan. Every importanl pkoe hat Iter, described with nfomse 
to ia ipptoachei, TMW« accomndatiunt. its topography and ancknl remains, fti Itidifions usd references. 

As many *3 twenty-seven such plaoer have been described, and ‘^eng ih*m we find Ujjayiri Vldlb. and 

of rtt*..‘ r Hslavtklgnimilrim, Fadmlvtn >nd Kuftlafapura, the capital otto of the Nifla kinjs. Dais pur*, when^ 
we hive ihe fomo-j. plkn of kina Veto) bar man. and Tomvavan* of the Buddhut literature and of two Whi 

inscriptions. Small though the bosk h, it ctmiaim a vast amOum O? varied and intsreslifiB information, and ihe author's 

intimate i ^ -min f^ with the atidani titto makes his dmcription reliable and informative. An Wthaedogical map of ihe 
Sute and V«ry good itpra-foetijm greatly wthance ihe value of the pubiicaucm. 
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BUILDINGS IN NEPAL 


By PERCY 0 ROW PI 


Owing to the character of its terrain the chief life of Nq»J became coneenra- 
:^ b Z. KhaWandu. Bhatgaon and Patan. .1 h l» f«£ 

:b 

****** in *** 

while Patan follows the wheel of the Buddha and has a uvular P ■ 

Within these symbolic outlines the layout of the streets and 
followed no particular system except that the 

^ ** "* private dwellings. 

Those who planned, built, and decorated these cities of Nepal «■*»•«- 
inhabits o. the Lntry. the Newat, who stilly Jf 

r .\r is 

= r , i-a«w i .jM£.T 1 ss 

architectural >*■ "f ■conception in dhninishin, stones con- 

lS§33ffi3£S 
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As to the pagoda type (Plate XX, port ton of Durbar square, Patan) although this 
distinctive structure has been usually regarded as of Chinese origin there is evidence 
accumulating which suggests that a phase of wooden architecture incorporating this 
pagoda form in the shape of wooden roofs in tiers, found favour in India previous 
to the Muhammadan invasion. Such buildings being constructed of timber have 
disappeared, but they have left records of their 1 existence in temples as far apart 
as those of Kashmir with their stone imitation of planked roofs, those of the 
Mem in Kathiawar with their Buddhistic gables, Otose of south Kanara, and in a 
lesser degree those of Orissa with the pyramidal superstructure to their jagamohans. 

But the most characteristic form of expression employed by the Newsrs of 
Nepal was not in the sphere of architecture, interesting though that may be, but in 
their applied arts, the wood carving and metal work which decorate all their buildings 
with an amazing exuberance. It was in this aspect of their craftsmanship that the 
Newar workmen showed such instinctive artistry, such imagination and such 
manipulative skill, recalling in some respects that remarkable movement in northern 
Italy which produced the art era known as the Quattro-cento , when in the words of 
Walter Pater artists and philosophers and those whom the action of the world has 
elevated and made keen, do not live in isolation, but breathe a common air, and 
catch light and heat From each other s thoughts . There is something of this spirit 
in the arts of Nepal as well as in the literature which flourished parallel with this 
aesthetic activity. It was not an art reserved only for the glory of the temples, when 
as m Christianity "all ye works of the Lord, praise ye the Lord", for k overflowed 
on to the common buildings of the streets as shown in Plates XX, XXV, window of 
a house in Patan, and XXI, Fig. 4, which is the upper story of a shop front in the 
main street of Khatmandu. Even in these everyday structures all the details of the 
woodwork are designed and executed with the most loving care (PI. XXI, Fig. 3, 
detail of pillars t cf. also Fig, f, detail of carving from door of house at Patan of 
which the window is shown on PI. XXV) , the background a fretwork of geometrical 
pa.terns over which are superimposed figures and emblems so disposed as to 
give the best possible effect. These applied dements and figure subjects are not 
mere y artistic conceits, with no meaning, introduced to fill a space or break 
the line of a moulding, but each motif carries with it a long and interesting 
istory , they are not dead forms for each rs a living symbol, an illustration in a 
story known to all those who are initiated. 

Some (°i! ^ fine5t lCtTlpJe5 are 1101 in the cities but crown the summits of 
outstaru ing ij s n various parts of the valley, and to whkh pilgrimages are.made 
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on saint days. Such is the temple of Changu NSrSyana, and that of Svayambhunatb, 
to select only two of the many shrines of great sanctity, and also treasure-houses 
of Newar art Frg, 2, Plate XXI depicts a portion of a door-way to the former 
temple, showing the application of hammered metal ever a framework of wood. 
Two ideals are represented in this illustration, on the leaf of the door itself there is 
a bold pattern express tve of a largeness of design and breadth of treatment unusual 
in such a medium. Around this is a crisper and more clearly cut method of embos¬ 
sing but equally plastic in its character, the two systems showing that the craftsmen 
played with the stubborn brass with the same case as a potter would handle his 
fictile clay. Then in their designs, both in metal and wood, they employed a style in 
which effect was obtained by two violently contrasted, forms of relief, low surface 
modelling as a background to shapes produced almost in the round. Examples 
of this may be studied in Plates XXJI and XXIV reproducing the Durbar hall at 
Patan and in Plate XXVI, part of the facade of a temple in Bhatgaon, well illustrated 
in the copper gilt tympanum over the doorway. Apart from its bold technique there 
is a wealth of symbolism and imagery within the relatively small compass of this 
remarkable work of applied art. 

In the higher aspects of the metal work of Nepal, these craftsmen showed the 
same superb genius, as their large metal statues arc eloquent proof. These statues, are 
both religious and civic, the latter being perhaps the most effective, on account of their 
commanding position, elevated on tall monolithic pillars in the Durbar squares. Public 
statues in public squares are a common feature in the cities of many countries, but 
in none do these monuments show to better advantage than in the flagged open 
spaces in the capitals of Nepal Much of this appropriate appearance is due to the 
fact that they have been designed to compose with the architecture by which they are 
surrounded (cf- also PI. XXI11, front of temple b Bhatgaon). hew works of art of this 
kind could be more dignified than the statue of Rafa Bhupatendia Mall who ruled 
in the 17 th century, kneeling on his lion throne, on an immense lotus capita! 
and looking down gravely on the Durbar hall of Bhatgaon. Of the religious 
type of figures the temples contain numerous specimens, one of the finest being a life* 
sue copper image of a Tara hthe temple of SvayambhunStb, so exquisitely modelled 
that it may represent an offshoot of drat school of metal-work of the Later Middle 
Country (Magadha) referred to by T^ranath, and of whom the chief exponents were 
' Dhim5n and his son BUpalo in the 9th century. Nepal appears as a microcosm of 
what India was like in the Middle Ages, and it is still a rich and inexhaustible trea¬ 
sury from which the student may extract priceless information. 


brahMAYAM ALA-TANTRA, ch. IV 
A NEW TEXT ON PRAT1MALAKSANA 


By P, C. BACCHt 


New materials Jot a systematic study of Indian iconomctiy ate slowly forth¬ 
coming. Hadaway published a note on some Indian SilpaSfctras in 1914 in the 
Ost-Asiatischc Zritschrift and about the same time Gopinath Rao made a 
detailed study of a South Indian text called the UttamadaSatabvidhi in an appendix 
to his Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol r I, Part II. The latter attempted 
a comparative study of the available materials a few years afterwards in a 
separate memoir on Talamana or iconometry (Mem. Arch. Survey, 1920). In 
this memoir he compared the data of the UttamadaSatalavulhi, the Bjhalsartiliita, 
Sukrati'ri, etc., with the materials available from Saiva and Vai^java texts like 
the Atti&uinadbkcbgama, KSranagama and Vaikhanas^gama. Important chapters 
on measurements are to be found also in the Vijnudharmottaram Pl III, 35, 
36, which have been translated by Knmriftdi and published by the Calcutta 
University. 

It was known long since lliat there are translations of a number of iconometri- 
cal texts in Tibetan. These texts are found in the Bstan hgyur CXXHl (Cordier, 
Catalogue du Fonds tibetain 3, p. 479 * p. 475). These texts are the Following : i. 
DaSata la ny-agrodha- parima ndab -Budd ha pratima -na ma t u. Sambuddha* bha pta * 
pratimalaksana-vivarana-nanm. both of which were translated by an Indian Buddhist 
pandit called Dhamadhara with the help of a Tibetan scholar, Kfrtidhvaja (Gras pa 
rgyal mtshan) by name, at Gun than in Mnah ris (Western Tibet) t iii. t_itrabk$ana 
in three chapters of which tlie authorship of the first two is attributed to Nagnaji. The 
text is also called the Nagnaji*citiabksana*nirde&a, The work has been rendered 
into German by Laufer {Das Gtrabksana, 1913) , iv. Pratimam3nabk jananSma. 
The Tibetan tradition mentions the name of the author as Maharfi Atreya. The 
translation was prepared at Gun than by Dharmadfiara. 
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The exact daw of these Tibetan translations can not be determined at present. 
Most probably they were executed in the ffth ertk 12th century A. D. which was 
the age of a great litetaTy activity in Western Tibet Tk latest discovery of 
G. Tucci in Spiti and Kunawar (cf. tndo-Tibetica. III I templi del Tibet Occiden¬ 
tal 1935} shows to what a large extent the Indian traditions of iconometry were 
known in estem Tibet during this period. 

Of the four texts mentioned above, the first two were translated into 
Chinese from Tibetan by one Kong pu Cha pu in the beginning of the K icn 

bug period (1740 A. D.). The Chinese edition of these translations comprises 

tk following texts : i. Fo shuo tsao siang fcang tu king-the Buddhabhifita- 
p ra t imatakfa na - sutra which is a literal translation from Tibetan (i) : n. Fo shuo 
tsao sian® lean® tu king kial the BuddhabhSfita-pratimalakjaga-satra-vivarana 
being a translation of Tibetan <ti) with notes of the Chinese translator * in. 
supplementary texts collected by the translator on Bodhisattvapratimalak^nam, 
Navata lapratima !ak$anam, A^Bbpratiltd-, CaturJharmap5lapratima-, pmoddlrtra- 
vidhi, etc. 

Although these texts were made available in Chinese so late, the Indian 

traditions of iconometry were known in China much earlier. The Chinese translator 
in this connection narrates tk story of a Nepalese artist named A-ni-ko in his preface. 
A-ni-ko is also known from other Chinese sources (cf. S. Levi, Le Nepa, • 

app, p . 185), A-nt-lco was born in Nepal in 1243 A, D, and went to Tibet 
at an early age at tk head of a band of sculptors and painters. In 1260 A. D, 
Pbags pa, tk Guru of Kubbi Khan ordered a golden pagoda to be built at the 
capital of Tibet. For that purpose k wanted to requisition the services of 

100 select Nepalese artiste. But only 24 artiste were found. A-ni-ko who was 
only 17 years old at that time wanted to go but objections were made on 
account of his early age. He however replied : "1 may be young in year* but 

not so in mind". He was tkrefore allowed to go. When he reached the capital 
of Tibet Phags pa was highly impressed by the attainments of the yonng artist and 
tk supervision of the entire work was entrusted to him. The construction of the 
pagoda was complected in two years when A-ni-ko wanted to go back to his 
country But 'Phags pa was so fond of him that k initiated him to monkhood 
and after some time sent him to the capital of China. On his arrival at the 
capital he presented himself to tk emperor Kubbi Khan. The emperor wanted to 
know about his special attainments. The artist told him that he knew designing, 
modelling and metal casting. At the order of tk emperor he repaired many of 
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the old statues in the palace, made a targe number of statues for different 
monasteries in the empire and soon became widely known. Nobody had 
attained his perfection. In J 274 fie received from the emperor supreme authority 
over the artists in metal within the empire. In 1275 A-ni-ko returned to the life 
of a layman, was appointed controller of Imperial manufactures and honoured with 
many posthumous titles after his death. Traditions of Indian icon o me try handed 
down by A-ni-ko were current in China for a long time. 

During my second visit to Nepal in 1929 I came across a number of manus¬ 
cripts of Pratimdtakfanam in the Darbar Library. As ancient texts on image making 
were still very rare i at once secured copies of these manuscripts. One of the texts, 
the Samyak-sambuddha’bhiljKa-pratimatakjpnam has been edited by J. N. Bancqea 
with notes and translation in the Journal of Letters, Calcutta University, 1932. 
ft is the original on which the Tibetan translation no. i (DaSatalanyagrodha- 
parimaijdata'buddbapratinidLiksanam) was based. The Chinese translation 
though based on the Tibetan follows the Sanskrit text quite faithfully. Another 
text called the Pratimamanalaksanam which is the original of Tibetan ii and 
contains iconometrical directions on various Buddhist images has been edited in 
the Punjab Sanskrit Series. The edition is not quite up to the mark probably 
because the manuscript which the editor used was very corrupt. The copy of 
the ms. which 1 secured is very correct and will be soon utilized for a better edition 
of the text. 

Besides the Buddhist texts of Prarimilakjanam I discovered two extensive 
chapters on Brahmanical images in two Tantrik texts of canonical importance hitherto 
unnoticed, namely the BrahmaySmala and the Pihgatamata. The manuscripts of 
these two texts which I examined in the Darbar Library are very old* the first is dated 
in 172 N. S. (1052 A, D.) and the second in N. S. 294 (1174 A, D.), But the two 
works, as l have tried to prove elsewhere with the help of literary and inscriptions I 
evidence go back at least to the 8th century A.D. (Indian Historical Quarterly voJ, V. 
pp. 7J4-769). In these two texts therefore we have the oldest available informa¬ 
tion (probably with the exception of the Brhatsaiuhita and the Vijnudharmotu¬ 
fa m) on image-making in India. 

The units of measurement; The units of measurement used in the Brahma yam a la 
and Pihgatamata texts are the same. These are trasaregu, paramdnu, balagra, 
fik$4, yuka, yava, aiigula, ka!& and vitasti. The PiAgablmata uses the words anu 
and ke&agra instead of para m3 nu and balagra. The standards are the following : 
3 trasarenu make I patamSiju ■, 8 paramiQU make 1 btatagra (kesigra) * 
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S bslagra make f ffksa (var. [ks3) , 8 fik$a make 1 yub , 8 yOb make 1 yava , 
8 yava make I angula t 2 arigula make I kal5 (also called golab) \ 6 bla make 
t vitasti (also called rami, hasta) , 2 vitasli make I bra (? according to the 

Pirigalamata only) s 7 vitasti make I dan<ja. 

This standard varies from tbt of the south Indian texts (Cf. Uttamadasatda 
measure, G. Rao, Hindu Iconography, I, 2- app.) but agrees with those of the north 
Indian texts. The terms used in the Brhaisarhhita are parjmanu.raja, baiagra, llksa, yub, 
yava and arigda and the same authority says that eight times of each are to 
be taken. 

The Chinese commentary to the translation of Samyaksambuddha-bhaMm- 
pratimalaksanam (Fo shuo kiai siang fcang king kiai) says that the Indian measures 
of images are - small dust (paramSnu). die end of a Hair (bilSgral, louse (hks5), 
kiai-tscu (yiika ?) and wheat (yava) and that eight times of each are to be takem 
It further says that two yavas make f tsiu (pada), 4 padas make one arigula and 
12 a rig das make one pole (dan da). 

The first three are apparently imaginary measures and this is why there is un¬ 
certainty as to how many trasarenu make one paiamiiju. There is some difference 
about the meaning of the word trasarenu. In the south Indian texts it is given as 
ratharcFiu whereas in the Devatamiirtiprabrana it occurs as ch3y3-rcnu. The Brahma- 
yamaJa text explains it as the little particles which are seen dancing when the sun 
enters into a dark corner. 

SfTOTOT rjH^T 3 tTfT **l» 

jftfHMI WJHUIrt- II 

eirer if » 

In the PiAgalamata text the same explanation b found as it says that the parti¬ 
cles which arc seen when the sun s rays fall in a dark corner are the trasarenus 
(traRTCri* 3*5 h wnH^N i i); The same idea is conveyed by the expres¬ 
sion chiydrenu "the particles in shade but ratharenu of the south Indian texts 
conveys a different idea as it refers to particles which are thrown around by the 
wheels of a chariot. 

The BihatsaihhitS does not refer to the trasarenu but uses almost the same 
definition as that of the PirigalSmata in order to define a param 3 nu\ It is of course 


t, fliawn* eij 1 
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difficult, to determine which of the two texts ts the borrower. They might have drawn 
on a common source. 

The varieties of images : In the Brahmay5mala text the images ate of three 
kinds, namely DivySdhika, Divya, and Divyadtvya which I have rendered respec¬ 
tively as supra-divine, divine and semi-divine, Each of these classes also includes 
the images of the Saklis or female energies o the various gods. I have not met a 
similar classification anywhere else. It resembles to some extent a classification 
according to die Gunas referred to by G. Eao (Talamana, p. 41) and found in the 
south Indian SaivSgamas. According to it the images of gods and goddesses may 
be divided into three classes, Sattvihi, Rajast and Lamas!. It is however theoretically 
held in the same text that each and every god may have all these three aspects and 
in this the basis of classification seems to be different than that followed in our text 

The question of proportion however is not neglected in this classification, 
The three classes of images, Divyadhika, Divya and Divyadivya have three different 
standards of proportion. It is dearly held in our text that Divyadhika images 
should be 11 tala in measurement, ix. r 132 aiigubs as I tala is described in the 
same text as a measure of 12 angutas. The Divyidivya images should be 9 tSlas 
008 aiig.) and though it is not dearly stated, the Divya images arc suggested to 
be 10 tabs (120 ang.). 

According to our text the Divyadhika images arc those of the lords of the 
Deds, the Saktis, SadSSiva, the three Saktis (of Brahma, Vijnu and MahcSvara ?), 
Sdknntha. his consort and the lord of lima. Some iconographies! details of these 
gods and goddesses are given at the end of the text. 

The Divya images are those of the Yogmts, Guhyakas, the mother goddesses 
(matfkas), the lords of the Guhyakas, the VIras, the 68 Rudras, the yogi ms of the 
sky, the Lokapalas, etc. (The Brahmayamala text however notes that according to 
the Vi mala tan tra these images fall into the category of Dtvy&divya). 

The DivySdivya images arc those of Nandi, Mahakala, the two rivers 
(GaftgS and Yamuna), etc. In one place of the text however these images are 
described as Divya images apparently by mistake. It will however appear from 
the konographical details given towards the end that there ts some confusion 
between the last two categories, die Divya and Divyidtvya. Their distinction is not 
very clear. 

The Chinese texts referred to above contain a classification of various Buddhist 
images according to the proportions of measurement. The images of Buddhas and 
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The distance between the brow and the eye should be jr kali (»,e., I aftg.)- 
The forehead above the brow should be 4 aftg., the distance between the brow and 
the ears 3 kali (i.e. 6 ang.) the distance between the Sfkkini and eyes 2£ tola 

(5 aftg). The length of the pendulous lobe of the ears (mani-tornaputa ?) should be 
21 toiS (i.e., 5 ang.), the depth of the rar-ho!cs I ang.. the upper parts of the ear (?) 
ti kali, {he., 3 ang.) and their thickness 1 aftg. The height of the car front the root 
should be I angula. 

The length (i.e., the height) of the neck should be 5 ang. and its thickness 
(prottha) 4 kali (t.e., 8 afig). The distance from the neck to the chest should 

be 8 tola (i.e., 6 artg,)'. The width of the chest should be 32 aftg.. 

The distance between the the arm-pit (kak?a) and the breast (stana) should 

be 3 kali (f.e., (5 ang,), the breast 2 ang., the joint of the stomach (?) (udara- 
sandlii?) lartg., the two breasts (?) 2 kali, *.c„ 4 aftg. each, the distance 
between the breasts 6 toli. i.e., 1 \ ang.. the distance between the chest (hpJaya) 
and the navel 6 kali, i.e., 1* ang,, the width of the waist with the sides (?) 

should be 10 kala (i.e., 20 aftg.), the navel 2 kata (i.e., 4 aftg,), the thickness 

of the waist 32 afig., and the distance between the navel and the penis 
16 tola, i.e., 32 afig’. The distance between the penis and the knees should be 

12 kala, i.e., 14 aftg., the knees 2 kali, Le, 4 ang. each, the shanks from the knee 
down to the ankle 24 ang. each and the ankles (gulpha) down to the sole of the 
feet 3 kala, i.e. 6 ang., each. 

The foot bom the hccHpirsm) to the big toe should be 8 kata 116 aftg.), 
the big toe 2 kali (4 ang.), the middle 11 kala (3 ang.), the third U tola (21 aftg), 
the fourth the same and the small toe 1 kali (2 afig,). The thickness of the big 
toe should be 2 kali (2 ang.), of the second 2 a fig.. 2 ^v., the third I ang.. and the 
Iasi two 1 aftg. each. 

The arm from the top to the middle point (kurpara) should be 9 tol4 
(18 ang.?), the middle point (kurpara) itself 1 kala (2 aftg.) and the distance between 

I, Tfic sexr n corrupt in thJ* C*» *Fui 1 h»ye marie i corfKXitrfi, The ica* ruru u foUpv.1 ; 

I ft mlL other CS5S the texi corilainj in indktAtrtn of ihe dhsance hetwesn fb* n«l &nd ihe rhttl W)d 
between the *u ind the riie». \ suggest rhe cotrtalon WW7* l a Tfrii diiiirioe in *U «her c*«a h tonstllM 

13 end ■oftHtimea 15 

a, Tim icerm (a bo impcsible- Thli tfhtifice iCtOrrimg (c the Ee*t* studied by G. !*fl tt either 13 wft g. nr 13 
efts. 3 yfcV. (icwdins tq tbs utmnuliul|.U taeuvH* whidi tt of 120 Afif.f, Vfbfreu Mfinrdm* » the Sukrtriu 1* tl 13 
*/tg* ond accordiriE to the BfhllHrhhifft \2 ifif* Only. Il will te i>en Utsr On ihm in the cue of divine iod 
rml-divinE our wn .rrwte ih« diitioee 14 ihf* t ihmfc ther fen ih£ pceterki cite IS mnd na 16 biSlJ 

{32 tftf.). ire meuiT. 
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the Kurpata and .ha wrist (tnanibandha) 9 kali (18 a*). Thedistonce from d« 
wrist to the end o( the fingers should be 7 kab (14 ah*) The thumb horn* 
toot should be at kali (7 ah*) in length. its distance Iron the mdex finger shou d 
be 2 ah,,., its dijit fparve) J kali (I an*) and the na,l half the 
The index (rattan!) should be 2i kala (5 ah,.), the lint tont (ptW » Yf” 
(gar fimgrart the second joint 2 ah* 6 yava and the Apt 2, ah* T) - 
finget should be 3 kali (6 any.!, its first loin. 2 «h*. and d* JT* 2 + jj* 
dip. should be 11 ah*, and the nail J ah 8 . The nng 
ah* (i.e.. 5ah 8 .), in joints 2 ah 8 .. and the dipt 1 an* The Itt c 
2 kali (* ah,.), the joints 2) «h 8 .. -he digit I ah*. and the nads of he* Ac « 
finger and the little finger hall the dipt. The thickness of the thumb should J* > «*»■. 
that ol the index J yav., the middle finger 6 yav,, the ring Unset yav., an 
finger 4 yav. 

(i, Divyadtiika-nSri or Vtipra-divinc female deities 

In the case of the supra -divine female figures* the foot should be 6 ■kali (12 
ah 8 .) and the thickness of the heel shonld be 5 ah 8 . (wheteas that o Ac nudes shouU 
jae 6 an, ). The sole of the loot should be 6 ah*. (whereas tha of tie mate, 
shonld £ 7 ah* i. The bi 8 toe shonld be 3 ah*, and its thickness J kah 
The second toe shotdd be U ah 8 . (3 ah 8 .) and its thickness ; kala i.c„ I *. _ 
third toe should be t kali (2 ah*) and its thickness 7 yav. tt lab less lya .). 
fourth toe should be J kab 3 yav.. (i e. II yav.) and its thickness . halo less - ya . 
L. 6 yav.. and the little toe 4 kali 2 yav.. (he. 10 yav.) and its thickness , kali less 

1 yav., i.c„ 6 yav. ta t ~ 

The (thickness of) the knee-cap faslapiki) should be I) kab. uj-. » 
ah* and its periphery 7 kali {(4 ah*). In the case of males the penphc.y 
’ 54 kali (If ah*), Tie hip should be IS kab (36 ah*) TTw d.susncc 
between the bteasts should be J* kab (U ah*) the periphery of the breast 4 
kab (8 ah*), and the distance between the neck and the bre “' * 

(3 ahe.l. The width of the chest including the amts should be 4 kali US 
ahe) the thickness ol the aims below the shoulder should be 1 kab (4 an*), tie 
periphery 6 kali. he.. !2 an* and .he Kabpiha 1 kali (2 ah*) (in the case of males i s 
V kali i e 5 ah*, and the Kalapila 2 kala, i.e„ 4 ah*, the periphety 3 rinses that?). 
Thc^palnt of the lands should be 6 kali, he., 12 ah*. and its width 2 kala (4 an*). 

Ihfe *VK±I evidwyly twWi i^- 
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The thumb should be 2-J-kala (5 aftg.) and its thickness I aftg. less T yav,, Le., 7 
Vav,, the index finger 2} kahl f5 srig.), the middle linger 2| kals, Le„5kaftg. and the 
thicbess of both the fingers 9 yav., the ring finger 2\ kali (5 aftg,) and its thickness 
4 yav. and the little finger 2 kala (4 ang.) and its thicbess b ang. (4 yav A The first 
digit of the thumb should be 1 kala I yav., Le., 17 yav.. the second I kali A ang,. i.e., 
2 s Ah S- ot 20 yav., and the third [ aftg. 3 yav., i.e.. It yav. The nail should be only 
half a digit. The first digit of the index finger should be t\ kala, i.e., 2i aftg. 
(20 yav.), the second 1 kala less 2 yav., i.e., 14 yav., and the third 1 ang 2 yav., i.e., 
TO yav. The first digit of the middle finger should be I kala 6 yav., i.e., 24 
yav., the second f kala less 2 yav., i.e,, 14 yav. and the third f kala, i.e., 12 yav. 
The first digit of the ring finger should be 1 kali 6 yav., i.e., 22 yav., the second I 
kali i.e., 16 yav. and the third 1 ang. 3 yav., i.e., II yava. The thickness of the fingers 
should be the same as the measure of the first digit. The fingers should be thick at 
the root and tapering. 

II 

L Divya or divine 

In the case of the Divya or divine images the face from the head should 
be 7 kal3, i.e., 14 ang. in length and its thickness from ear to car S golaka (kala), i.e. 
16 ang. The forehead should be 2 kalft, i.e., 4 aftg., the head 2 ka|3, j.t, 4 ang., the 
nose 2 bla, i.e., 4 ang, and the chin f kala, Le„ 2 aftg, The mouth should be I kala 
(2 aug.), the eyes 1 kala (2 ang.) in breadth, ^ kala (! ang.) in length, the eyebrows 2 
kala (4 ang.) in length and 2 yava In width. The distance between the brow and the 
eye should be I ang. The ear should be in thickness If kala (3 ang.), its hole I aftg , 
the inner hole 3 yava, the Mani (?) 5 yava in length and the lobe 5 yava in thickness. 
The mouth should be 2 kala, i.e., 4 aftg. and the neck 5 afig. in length and 6 aftg. 
in thickness. The distance between the neck and the chest should be 6 kais 8 yav., 
^.13 ang and the thickness of the chest 25 kala (sic aftgulas). The arms should 
be 3 kata, L*., 6 aftg. in thickness, the distance between the two breasts 6 kala, i.e., 
12 afig. an J that between the chest and the navel 6 kala, i.e.. 12 aftg. Tire 
thinness of the middle fmadhya, Le., torso) should be 20 aftg.. the depth of 
the navel 4 yav., the thicbess of the hip (b t i) 1 kala 4 yav., i.e., 20 yava. 
the distance between the navel and the penis 7 kala. i.e„ 14 aftg. and the space 
between the penis^and the knee 10 kala, K., 20 aftg. The knee should be 2 kaLe., 

4 ang. the thigh 4 hla (8 aftg.) in thickness and the shank between the knee and 
the ankle should be 12 yava ( s ic. kali, Le., 24 aftg.) The distance from the ankle to 
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the sole of the foot should be 2| kali (5 arig.), the foot 7 kali (14 arig.), the joint 
(katapika) I£, re., 3 arig. and the heel 2 kali {4 arig.) fn width. 

The big toe should be narrow at the toot and thick towards the end. Its 
thickness at the root should be 1 kata 2 yav,, i.e., 13 yav., the second toe should be 
2 kata (4 arig.) in length and 7 yava in thickness, the third toe t$ kata (8 ang.) in 
length and 6 yav, in thickness, the fourth toe I kali (2 ang.) and 4 yav. in thickness 
and the little toe £ kali (IJ arig.) in length and 4 yava in thickness. 

The arms from the shoulders should be 7 kata, be,, 14 arig., and the distance 
between the elbow and the base of the fingers 7\ kali (i.e,, 15 arig,)- *■ 

The joint of the fingers (?) shoutd be I|- kail, be,, 3 ang. and the width of the 
palm 21 kata, i.e., 5 ang. The wrist should be 1 kata (2 ang.) and its distance (7) from 
the fingers 3 kata (6 ang ). From the wrist the thumb should be 4 kali (8 ang.). The 
index should be 3 kali (6 ang,). the middle finger 3 kail ! ang., i.e., 6iV ang., the ring 
finger 3 kail less I yav., i.e., 5 ang. 7 yav., and the little finger 2f kali, be., 4£ arig. 

The first digit of the thumb should be 2 kata 2 yav.,i.c.,4 arig. 2 yav., the second 
digit I kali 3 yav., i.e., 19 yav., and the third 1 a fig. 3 yav., i.e.. 11 yav. The first 
digit of the index should be 1’ kala less 2 yav,, i.e., 18 yav., the second £ kali 
le., 12 yav., and the third I arig. 2 yav., i.e., 10 yav. The first digit of the 
middle finger should be kali 2 yav., i.e., 26 yav., the second 1 kata less 2 yav., i.c,, 
14 yav., and the third 1 kala less 3 yav., be., 13 yav. The first digit of the ring finger 
should be 1£ kail less 2 yav., i.e,, 22 yav., the second 1 kali less 2 yav., be., 14 yav., 
and the third ! arig. 3 yav., i,e„ 11 yav. The first digit of the little finger should be 
1 kali, i.e., 2 ang., the second l kala 2 yav., i.e., 10 yav., and the third 8 yav. The 
thickness of the middle finger should be 1 ang. less 2 yav., i.e., 6 yav., the index I ang. 
less I yav.. i.e., 7 yav., the ring finger I ang, less 2 yav., i.e., 6 yav. and the little 
finger £ of 2 arig., i.e., I arig, (?). The nails should be always half the digit 

it. Dlvyanari or divine female deities 

Of the Divyanaris the two feet should be 6 kala {12 arig.) in length from the 
heel to the big toe. The thickness of the foot should be 2 kala, i.e., 4 arig- and the 
heel 2 kali, i.c., 4 arig. The big tew should be 1J kala less 2 yav., be., 22 yav. and 
its thickness kali less 2 yav., i.e.,6 yav. The second toe 11 kali 2 yav., i.c., 26 yav., 
and its thickness 6 yav, The third toe 1 kata, be., 2 arig. and its thickness 4 yav. The 
fourth toe should be 1 kali Jess 2 yav,, i.e,, 14 yav, and the little toe £ kata, 
f.e., 12 yav. and the thickness of the last two toes should be the same as that of 
the third toe. The Kallpikl (the joints of fingers) should be 2 yav. in width. 

25 
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Tlie hip should be 17 kaU, i.e., 34 aftg., the waist 7 kata (14 ang.) and the navel 
1 kala (2 ang.T OF the Trivali (three folds above the navel) the first should be I kali 
(2 aftg.) the second I kala less 2 yav, (14 yav.) and the third f kahl (2 aftg). In the 
case of supra-divine females (JivySdhib) the first :of tire three folds should be i kala 
(I ang), the second f kala (2 artg.\ and the third of the same measure as the first 
The width of the breast should be 6-J kalft (13 aftg) and the distance between 
the breast and the neck J kala (10 ang). The width of the chest including arms 
should be 11 kalft (22 ang.and the arms 2 kali (4 an*) each. The neck should be 
H kala (5 aftg) in thickness (in the Case of supra-divine females it should be 3 kali 
less 3 yav., i.e., 5 aftg. 5 yav,) 1 . 


1)1 


i, Divyftdivya or semi-divine 


The semi-divine or Divy-adivya images should be 9 tab in measurement. 
The forehead should be f aft*, the head 3 an*, the nose 4 aftg., the chin I aftg,, 
the mouth I an*, the brows 4 yava and the distance between the two brows }. kala 
(1 ang.) , in the case of divine images it should be 2 aftg. The Nilsftpufa 
should be three times } kala (3 aftg), the lower lip (adhara) I art* and the upper 
lip 1 j aft* The distance between the eyes should be f kala, j.c„ 2 aft*, the ears 
kala (3 aft*) and the width of the ears 1 kalft 2 yav. (18 yav.). The pupil of the 
eye should be 3 yav. and its socket 6 yav. in depth, I an* in length and 3 yav. in 
width. The distance between the brow and the ears should be 4 J kala, i.e., 9 ang. 
(whereas in the case of divine images it should be 3 kala, i.e,, 6 aftg.). The mouth 
between the two sides (sfkkinO should be V, kala (S aftg.), the thickness of the 
head from ear to ear (?) should be 7 gotta (14 an*) and the width 8 gofaka (16 aftg). 
The neck should be 5 an* and its thickness also 5 aft* <2J kata). The distance 
between the neck and the chest should be 74 kala (15 aftg.) and the chest itself 
" C uJ n3 ■ arm * (26 aftg). The shoulder should be 3 kala (6 ang), 

the arm 2 kab 3 yava, i. e., 5 aft* and the distance between the chest and 
the navel 6 hfa (J2 ang). The waist should be 6 kala (f2 aftg.) and the distance 

from the navel to the penis 7 kala, i.e., 14 aftg. The navel should be f kala, i.e., 2 
ang. and its width 4 yav. 


. 1.1 p€tlis an ^ should be 16 aftg., the thickness of the 

a (^ ang.,, the knee 2 kala (4 ang), the shanks 8 kala (16 aftg), from the 

_ “ "° ****** ***[ ° ( ' he ™*™*™** “f ifw^-JufidlheforcW. W«Wtfe*ft«eW 
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ankle to the sole of the foot kali (J artg.), the ankle itself 2 aftg., the Kala pika 
(joint ?) 1$ kala (3 afig.), the length of the foot 7 kata (14 ang.) and the width of its 
sole is 2 kala (4 ang.), The Heel should be I-J kala (3 artg.). 

The big toe should be 2 kafe (4 ang.), its thickness 10 yav., the second toe 2 kali 
(4 an g*), its thickness 4 yav., the third toe kali (Saftg.j and its thickness 3^ yav., the 
fourth toe I kali (2 ang.) and the little toe | kala (1£ afig.), The thickness of the 
last two should be 3£ yav,--The paltn of the hand should be 3 kali (6 ang.), its 
thickness 2 kali [4 ang,). The thumb should be 3 kali (6 ang.), the index 6 aflg., 
the middle finger 6 ang. 3 yav., the ring finger 3 kali (6 ang.) and the little finger 
l kali (2 aftg,). 

The first digit of the thumb should be I kali 2 yav., J, e., IS yav., 
the second 1 kali 1 yav., i.e., 17 yav. and the third f ang. 5 yav., i, c., 13 yav. 
The first digit of the index finger I kali Jess 2 yav., F. e., 14 yav., the 
second the same, i. c., 14 yav. and the thiid IJ ang., l e„ 12 yav. The 
first digit of the middle finger should be 1^ kala, i.e., 14 yav. the second 22 yav. and 
the third 12 yav. The first digit of the ring finger should be kala less 3 yav., i.e, r 21 
yav., the second I kala, i,e., 16 yav., and the third 14 yav. The first digit of the little 
finger should be 14 yav., the second 9 yav. and the third 9 yav. The width of the 
thumb is 8 yav,, the middle finger 6 yav„ the index 7 yav.. the ring finger 6 yav. and 
the little finger 6 yav. The nails should be half the digit. 

ii. Divy3divya-n3ri or semi-divine female deities 

Of the semi-divine female deities the fool should be 6 kali (12 artg.) in length 
and its thickness 2 kala less 3 yav., i.c„ 3 aftg. 5 yav., the heel 2i kals, i.e., 5 ang. 
The big toe should be kala Jess 2 yav,, F.e., 13 yav., the second toe 17 yav., the 
third toe f kala (16 yav.), the fourth 8 yav. and the fitdc toe £ kala (12 yav,). 
The width of the big toe should be 6 yav., that of the second 6 yav., the third 
5 yav. and the last two 4 yav. 

The Kata pika (joint) should be 2 kal,1 less 2 yav,, i.e., 3 ang. 6 yav. The Hip 
should be 12 kala (24 ang.) in thickness, the waist 4 kala (8 arig.) and the navel f 
kaw (2 arig.). The breasts should be 3 kala, i.e,, 6 ang., the distance between the 
neck and the breast 5 kala (10 afig.) and the arms 7 kate (14 aftg.)..... 

The thumb should be 3 kala, i.e„ 6 ang., the index finger 3 kala (6 ang,). the 
middle finger 3 kala I yav., the ring finger 2^ kak (5 artg.) and the little finger 2 
kata (4 aftg.J. The thickness of the thumb should be I kala Jess 2 yav,, i.e., 14 yav., 
the middle finger 4 yav., the index 5 yav., and the last two 4 yav, each. 
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iv 

Iconography 

The supra-divine images should have five laces whereas ihe divine images may 
have any number of faces. The followers of the: Guhyakas, the servants of the 
female attendants, the lords of the Yogtms and of the mother goddesses (m3Irka) 
should have five faces, Vlrabhadra (7) may have the same number of faces. The 
Guhyakas may have four faces, their female attendants three, the YogmTs one and the 
mother goddesses four faces, 

Both the supra-divine and the divine images should be represented with five 
Madras, four hands and as sitting on a Mahlprcta. They may hold in their hands 
K hat van ga (mace). Mu rid a (head), Aksasutra (rosary) and the skull (kapilla) and one 
hand in the pose of VaramudrS, In one of the right hands there should be a skull, 
in one of the left hands a Khatvanga, the second right I land in the Varada pose and 
the second left hand with the Akfasutra, 

The supra-divine and divine images should all be decorated with garlands of 
skulls hanging from the neck to the feet. 

According to the EkavTra system of worship the Guhyakas and 

the mother goddesses should be represented as having five faces, the female attendants 
as having three faces and Yoginls one face, Alt the gods and goddesses should figure 
as naked and with flowing hair* (JW&sjrft TOW f W ^ ft «)■ 

SadaSiva has the colour of pure crystal, as bright as millions of suns 
combined with the tinge of pure Htftgu (asa foetida), The Saktj who is supra- 
divine should be represented as a maiden with youthful breasts and arms. 

The three Saktis should be represented as without any flesh, with bodies 
consisting of veins only. The breasts arc without any flesh. The Sakti in the 
middle should be represented as without veins, with a narrow waist, with a colour 
like that of the pure Hiftgu, not very emaciated, as white as the conch or the Kunda 
(jasmine) flower, with very tight breasts as one in the prime of youth. The Sakti on 
the left should be represented as of pink colour, decorated with heavenly ornaments, 
the body a little slackened as one in mid-youlh. All the Saktis should appear as not 
fatigued in their dalliance with the god, 

Snkaiitba should be represented as Ardha-niriSvara. The lord of Um3 should 
be represented as of pure white colour and Lima as seated on the left thigh of the 
god, her left arm not visible, with youthful breasts, the body perfect in every part. 











































































































The names of the Guhyakas art given in the Uechujmatantrani as follows : 
Rakta, Kaafi, Can da and Mahocchufma. The followers of the Guhyakas are: 
KaraU, Dantura, BhimavaktrS, Mahabali, etc. The six Yoginfs ate Krauflukf, 
VijayiS, Gajakarna, Mahamukhr, CakravcgS, MahSnasa and the eight mother 
goddesses arc MshcSvarL BraW. Vafenavf, AparS (?), Vasavi, Vivasvatl Kaumari 
and Candika. 

Rakta is known as the mother of the world. She is of pare white colour 
and youthful breasts. Kaidff is red and has a body perfect in all parts. Candakji 
n yellow, Mahocchujma is as black as completely dark jet They all are virgins, 
with breasts indicating the prime of youth and unfatigued in their dalliance. Karflla 
is the follower of Raktf, Danturi of Karali and BliimavaktTS and CaijW of 
Ucchufmi, The attendants (kiihkan 1 ) all originate from UcchujmS. The Vogitifs are 
all of pure white colour, youthful and virgin. 

MfihcSvarf has the colour of MahcSvara, BraW has the colour of Brahma, 
Vaisnavi that of Vifnu, Kaumiri that of KurnSra. Vivasvatl that of Yams, Mahendn 
that of Indra, Candika is red-"'-- 

The bodies of these goddesses are without any flesh, consisting only of 
bones and skin, the veins being visible. Their breasts consist of skin only, their 
waist is narrow and thin and the chin emaciated. Their mouths are wide open, 
their tongues projecting outside, their teeth exposed and thus awe-inspiring. Their 
hair is thick and grey, their breasts are a little reddish and they are all virgins given 
to the vow. 

Bhaitav! should be represented as having the colour of Bhairava, the 
lords of the Guhyaka should have the colour of Guhyaka. The angry Yogiras 
are the Saktis of the heroes (vfras) * the lords of the mother-goddesses should 
have the colour of these goddesses. The lotuses on which ail these gods are seated 
are white. 

The yoginls, Rakjasas and Um^s are black and red, with frightful teeth. 
The Yogims and Lamas are fleshy but the Rskjasas and the guardians of the gates 
(dvarapalas) are without any flesh. 

Sadasiva and others have three eyes with the crescent of the moon on the 
forehead. The Lamas have two eyes only and no crescent. The Rakjasas 
have also two eyes and no crescent The Lamas are represented without any Kharjga 
and Kliatvdhga. The five Madras are not depicted in their case. 

26 
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Extract from the Btalimayamab-tantra di. IV « the ms. dated 172 N. S. 


1052 A. D. in the Nepal Darbar Library. 1 

1H BWra! «T H4^ | fa d d *4 1 **4 qV l fifa ; I 
Nbd *rmTf#r ?utamiPi it »*g it 
frm ig i 
fdV-j irPt «*anTTa firars k ii 
fip^rrftraisg k %«t^ifsr qwnitr: t 

NW ^ irffe^iifertorn u 
fffe st faq'j-tj <g 1 

Jli'iS tnn d«rifb ^mrTt' ii 
(^“rrfb^TT tU'f mtli f^**r jjsjftlij | 
p*rcn* tn^rn*?n* E ftsd i q, h 
pwt mre#* st^r srfif t 
fcieyfe S^ri qiPrffl: eritwfttPrn 11 
tn f^j: srtfftMtr i 
f^<xiihti^i^iirii^ fT^ifwn^T7?t5^ n 
fl*n mit *HV**?i$i 

<prf*®r mjjiwim 1 gni gut *rm „ 

f^rrftn: mu dptq ^ i 

TOPi ^ rrprrrr ^ *5i«nfo troTfiw*TH fl 
•wid gtrWr g *r$ *nr?i t 

wnwtrrar *a?nw^: it 

ISKt; hfafa^FJ rTTGR: t 

fafaar a*? toy Jr: qruTif twtfVif: It 
’fltnwfsram#!! i 

WtWmtd^SN ^HT * qffClft r (FF II 
f^sifirreTnihr g^t I *Tw^rf^r: i 
trr^; =TqqrTfa'?n* it 
'dfS’fir st’sp* qfafrt¥ fn^ t 
1^ pt 5 vzi ith*t nr- , i*st 4 -j Ts*r% it 


*d»n «itf fomfarj * ifam i 

rfk%3tTM4 HHfHtrJ ^*TO It 

(l«nl^*«j 3 tH* 3 ft^TWr=T fjfdm k i 
Rmtftn; g tnyf it 

®Pp?TFr wrrn?s uwww: i 

MTT^Tf^ W*n^J3TRn ii 

mm hi^-h i 

g*F 3 *r*p «N» fop T*‘& >» 

a mn wmtr: flrenr qgrgpq * 
aiui^&l mir i?*rt ?7'gwt a tutted; n 
qiffin 57’p dwtrtw -Hgura i 
*Jef*»fi mrr h-hp h : i 

3TT gw it»E 'tutaia?*' w^i. i 

sr^ij: aft wZ tnn Ttrt impm: i 

'*’n" , j«T SJjfl ffiinl p 5 W^Ith^ l 

«*Hi ^ iflt ^wr-w i d^ n 
wm <ifr inpift ^<sie ^aTg^ i 
(2*1 -^jniN ! **m fhwrz’ sr^f, it 
nfipunprsfnr nr? +^ijvh 1 t 

wfar^Tjri for’ *rr^ ^tr v^ ^t h it 
wwjpfiw pi stti’t «t’gwi Tft¥ifchf1 l 
^E^jf ^ ^rr *trt ii 

*pf ^tq lIMIttUt ^^-i^fT^jmi I 

wHu 

t'^ n r wHij itiifip -u-j-t t 
*H!-VL|M: qp^T 5 q rijPT It 

vraan?? T*n t 

laigi«r a wa im n 


I. =f. H. P. Shiwt-Otitcaw of Wu. in the D»b>r Ub*ry, wL IF, p. 51. In p,^ ,f A, Svtikrti b 

Wrupi khz iHii of pdw Tanfr« r I luva n^ imd lo tnake 4 fty vztmam* 
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Wtf W tim I 

WpTfqf *tm RT*«U ^T^TM, u 

nrraRT^c w?HR i i 

*5PiT vwfcftf sR^f firaT 11 

«tu* g i-i*«l^ wt^ gur i 

ww i uh t t C|) Jn*® fk’*™-! uumr n 

W5UTT*tTlfu 1 

ftmnfaHt g q W ife * ?m II 

liW 351*55 ?U 1 

uifeTr'i*** * ufiaflfifc : it 

WOT! 3rrf^5TT¥JJ3TT^JT^^ 1 
m*ffcrj i^i um srn fern n 

Ijg u sngsft urc^tf 3*r hutut: i 

*551 ^T^JT* ifriH arsft U $ *^tfl || 

ai gwi u TOWt f^'frr^F pm i 

pn ur?rtf mug fa** qlHiftfag ii 

arfaji ulgis* ^liT trr^iai^<?l W£T|i i 

*3$ f**<^ rod mq z rffim m n 
**t ttr*’ ujhhuihi T*rot g ywto*<t i 
umrigBs*! tm utttt u 5ptt u^g u 
M ar fan *u^* mrv * **t *rig i 
*faw g *<sr star uutotwt g mr^H. u 
sft'uufgjjs uu ixTP.1 i 

5351 J 551 BP5I ^ fp Trro TUT || 
wjutti rou tnrmftr'sfMtisI i 
fsiWI^UT UTT^tT TTTTU1 [f] l 
5!*t: TUT ** l ifc l fTT^g T *T5TUi |) 

q$ , i*TP*ff»N- , ^"'j mug i 

quft * uur ^luVrtft gas* tdrg u 
«fau~4ig *t«tiwi smjmtpg urm i 
*5Tt m 5mrm?wg5nfiT: sufcurg ti 
*T*£* K5 l fi 5 Wggt <rfHjf5f*fd l 
*5mw 5f*rw * f*^ir urufcifa u 


um i H i fl fun 51 'g^r uftuftftTid i 
ui' UTg'** ^U <pft?TT TUTT II 
**U44 TUT tut” as-i<0 'tfWtfuTT ( 
wtu *^i rgn i vr* fiUHifll *r£ru$r B 
fiFfiu <!■>* *TT^r r WTrf’^ f i i 
rt^g^g m i+g^ ti 

umwIgPsuEquu farm trfrtff*m i 
[T] *gm g***ut mu fiuil ftnFn ii 
win ar 5 T g* u®¥ f^?rtu i 

qunuig^ W qtfrt *nj^ *wi it 
WSTTfim TUI f^tPST Hr*ft fTOl * 
?7*f^ 3 TUT *l**t uw‘ Uhl^rfjJTrtt |j 
TUT du f^WT UT t 

r»r m *r^ utwHSTTPur^ n 

uifT** TOt tTNS i 

Br'gw ti 

fnisft g tm srimg <ra *rm Tsyrr ti 
uuuut umw sft*i *Mim ur ^Hri tt i 
uguu; Hi i y g jj roi ut; t 

WJUi tju u || 

{gmnfuuiut TUiviiStTg jtt^ jwtfufnj i 
farr^r SJOT5 wjnft cu^rug n-■ ■ 

TiuSut scm — 

rod 3 UCTif Bfj<3Tt uu uttut t 
roof! rouu W «n qfitm trrig^ tut ii 
U%T SiTT g'Rt UKTOTe* tut i 
UHnf* uHa'^f Uifmt «t uig^m i| 
w‘!j8 ^*°n *^TrfUT thh i 

rouunj$*i *iut ro^rog *?n n 

3 *®T fij^ TU®I 3 tT¥tl5 5T I* 
UFUT 3 fSirfwWW 3 UWTT^Ml tl 
u>«t4i< am uu ugur^g naftfw tt i 
wurfun uunh g 4«sii, a 
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4a fkmjni isfHain i 
afafam surma ‘ IkamPmq u 

(pwrat inn w? i 

*6f ar*J S*Hi« If 

qftfltT5*(T«n RTCt *3!I *0 a «3RT I 
qfiurrifr am gat msa am-i^aq,« 
srerpr msr mt«rt foam qR^SiPaaq i 

(?tWin«T7Tr^ *?ST I| 

mm wmft nwR^^fiwTf am: ?qm i 
vroaaHHira *®i *rr^ mftfiraq n 
amjnqn itf^a mm 4a agi*f t 
areal wnarveua. miim fsaat n 
*rfinm% am aft <remsl BfNHmft i 
^na am ira* niapft +<$t*qq n 
aanftvnt Rtmr aar fiafafNaar i 
q*mg fjv?i ?m tRNitst iqar n 
$ra ifa sown ana. «hh artty’Wfc i 
3 ar* 4a mm?f qfHtfanq u 
wmaa 3 maiat riiWhi facm^ a^g. i 
*aisa am qfia&fanfc i 

aaara am m?m *mnam*fa w^q i 
aial 3 a^sna amy* ti 
53*- s ] smi 3 a^a i 

Twm 3 am atem a*t mgfejaq n 
amfmm am am' «rg« a \ 

agam a^g. mm ^fafr f|as?rt tqnt: w 
$ 3 oi afenamfa *aqt wqyfmn mig i 
*iqg *jfem mi'm?i %a aaifosq n 
agigst wm 4a {jata gaa? ami i 
gtfra mg* maf ftmr a am mi; n 
q^tfa aan; stem naat mw nitm i 
aamwramu^ wnm g mrr f*jiT ti 
fspigat fiffHn wigaai 4* jjmHVat i 
TfN atg* 1 sir* fsfamfagmrsq » 


mmnaf arnm^^si a qgwram t 
fjjaimg a%a qa fjcgat mm am it 
ipfia 3 am mi' m^at 3 mm akq i 
amaatamaqi mm g qaamarm ti 
fkatmg ^ siWlt g*fta feraift^ i 
*r‘g*=g naif fir ^iwmpnn it 
stang mKffmangahrt caftfagq i 
*W g nmvm stnfl wana a aim; n 
rms: am mn ***ihr g «naam » 
wgw! w(it] aafa wmrnt *jrframq a] 
*rgs?r am sitman gqftatfwgq t 
g® nream amtftn ammr ti 
am anm akfMSTa^ i 

«^Twa a nkfi 4 mN g ^rami n 
?rm mq^arftna aaa am *twm i 
g^marart; *4 

*THi+ft«|4TR¥3T I 

W* 

fkmrfWrai asm* 1 aam anfi r P r i 
f ^i^i'ii asrasmfir amaafintiMia n 
*tbt^ im -MH-tH aq minrT i 
Bt^aa; M wem^<fcuTuM 1| l n 
g vmi wimara fka^ am i 
^ 3 fjisft srm {%f56 fijar it 

gar 4 a aama a ana; i 

«^r; jitoi ama 31 ^ 1 ? ^igr^ u 
fjay-=3 g wai am i 

ama %m mail ima m Pi «pa i« 
mpm ^nait 4 a «W ^afki 
a^fi^naftiasma am maft afnai u 
mRni-qUia-m*! ' qfamfk^g. i 
laaaifaa: amnmatinFt amfafa it 

'-a 

Wma g akq amt tai *na a Biw i 
(aar^ mitamaaga! (awim g it 
tima t isg Iaat fwm (^) aRaifaan» 
rtfisT'W'a ftriH" aa am ?qqr u 
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nkipr vimfi i 

vnv&t st^ 4 w g^ts i gfe n fo i m : 11 
<rai aft*n HTHRn qqm^Pfl wfeiws i 
>imih<i inn qrcft »ra^r g aW ti 
vlt4t|1 T| t-rl ^+| liu^TTi 1 

«to i *rur pWr g n* 

gfa*nt^r ttht fl^' qf^frarni n 
q»rgsn *r?g f mW g gsnrff*: i 
An*: qggtft mWi ir^st? *g? tra; n 

'ep? g wt 'rr^i m?rf i 

jftw 31?: U 

un^fa vi(^ l 

[4*] ww^ i mei m mr n 

C^q *t T faa ii *g qlvAiiag i 

wj nVvi siTMifri g wife tl 

g«T nmwhi arm i 

mfcrg forf sth.' h 

qgmi TtJT mfEt ifrqg g *fcwn i 

eg* tosttt n 

•1^ g 'ill'll ^TITHl^II 'fuvrfi I 

grg^ft Jr™! a? rflaft n 
mph ijPT^vrj g *nrr gl^ g HTfar Ti i 
«?ift srat prat^i ^pt« g*?fa*ft n 

<pst TT^ mB:V 3 **1441*11 

m gw ++J4FR4IIH ¥<*! <^f 3 *T5T*P II 

C«T*1X^1 ^is^lHI trPTTf fW I 

fF^rlwr *TR^ ^ ffjffli II 

?rraf i o r ?u t m i 

<ar=fl g ifro awr * i 

w’gsi mrnmr ^*iWl u 


n giw inrr wNwtoii ? w wtfflirg, i 
gjhg «**r *^oi wnrtsn surrnw h 
q miOm supth?! imjimeu sftmTP i 
*1111*11 fluimul g HiTuti- it 
irnigsarg^w 'j] frawi^T^r^rr y 
vta 3 t*rf**i=fcHi tnrqrWT g wrag n 

JTWEI m | 

vtti wn nNn *ta qm: igan= n 
nsqm g nsr «!¥ aWt fljv'qqiisuiT I 
«*n6ra mt am? wt^or ^gmrt k 

^%iCT^n ^ nf^ g i 

q\v|Hl(u II 

* rf^T aqqg Mti**i ^mr i 
fq'flEl HH+l n 

*i=!T ^ ^ arm i 

*^t rrg n«i'mgi ^ u 

ITT? «£14>t qftwm 11 

qr^g mammi mi ?f it v 

wt^' kw i ^t p! ?T?Tmr*nfrTft n 
innam, figws: aW amf jhh, n 
W?amtl 3 i kmiwmi ^mnsr g i 

u{un*3 ifN' «‘*psjr ^f qFTi*r< || 
ttftqwgcKfigm Tnpft ttvt i 

irvun ? ami mfa ^t wrgi'g?Tfwr n 
irrHir^i ami qg*n-g ^ssimig • 
funpinm mii*i n 

wgai^rgmn??' f^s! 1 i 

fjfifrq q g*T ann q {mrmfvcg u 
g»ft? ^ sum w mif* finRifsqfg. i 
h j>m innr w qre' 3 fhnr u 

q **«f fir?fh(r *rn inwirg i 

<ji-*hi -3 qr^T arei gift? u 


Tfm, copim hts Kprodu&J Km tEie ttrW +\n in iqiiire- bri-k^n (mte) evt|rr\ily iJ,n>ji. error. 
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BRBRt mxw ft v 

[4*] «nf^TT 3 SFTT^C" ^qrf^H U 

fi*ft*i*Tj ^r u\rtj I 

ipffaT fTOTOT^J Wi *TTW &WFIT H 
S^nfciPnJTI^ ^ QUITO \ 

f^rroi ffrfm *i mm ^=n: u 

fewn STfHft f^fhqr fawla^H I 

^rttar sreiRraT IT 

fewr* 

iftm* ff^TF^if g* ?r^ft ti 
Jf^rarfif ff^R^T i 

s#t; tfror gpifeTTT n 

f**FTT ^fft HblW 1 

IYmmI 3 wrroqm *|WF3Tf wrm i 
fijrmrfwt Hflpf 

, 7TT> ^H?GT ^IMIM*! ^ ^IHTTM^ [] 

^rfS mm <TTT^ TOT I 

3 BllmM qrafi <d f|^T TOT If 
f^T^rt TOlfj**! WZX fTR^ 'J^Pfl’rtr 1 
R^^ii TOT^wt 1 !**^ fjwftr^ii 
TO=ft ^ bit fw*t H*j ; i ^H*i t 
HAM4I' *rNT || 

stout 3 i^t iTi^h g 1 
mm Wei utototo 3 \\ 
fr^Ti 3 wet *fwi 5 1 
TTCiPFSTTftm 4^ sm^Tf: UfTC || 

■p^ifH^i n^ilii Fg^rar sjrour i 

P-i* 4 ^ tot mm ub^tt tot ir 

*n«J *ffT^^T 3 Rf ^^frfiRrplTRTil 1 
^r: TOFFTi WET f^RTSft || 

f?T|?Ti TOT 4* ^rf}-q| 5 **1 ^rn: t 
yHftHUHi^-f tfNprg^iyTT u 


tftn ?mr stutk^t «^u 

(irfi-'U 5 531 ^ fipm flf^lTT ?UI II 

*w^ qlcmir^ me^ 1 

^nt^fisTTT ^ it 

f OftE tWTJ 5T5f®fpT | 

H^Tr ^1 j?isT[3i^ fjv*' <nrr u 

QliQrf; SiWl' *TT^" I 

f^wilfvi+JHm ^urt fifrrs! fagy* ; n 

smvntf rjjt^ •nfr^ urali i 
fyjl(ii*i *7irmT3T 'tipper iw n 
‘3* n^snfe w^r** 1 *^ t 
51l¥t^P % g 3 f^*TT: || 

Jtryfit ^usmi i 

135^1 ■ m a 

gwt»3 , *35 *kp fi+*4 fay hi; ^55111 
q'ifli<^^« 4 wj g ^g^F.trg m^rr 11 
f^rfvi^iH«Tf^nn qgg ^ r wir yn» 
^5Tig»rJTlp^T U 

aHoping ^im B !!Ti(¥? tt: i 

*1^: ^'JH.fM+IM^l ti 

gf|W g 5*5155 Wig <ltm: (wT^ I 
I5‘J gf«jFT wvi spi 0 

«5l^l-f,W|8|T HI4^l1,*»i*nfwfTT 1 
^Si'wreg ^t’ptt f^rrf^nf'TV 3 *n 11 

flffW I 

*?FfT» fp*l 4w ^THIT WINTTrlS^ a 
i^^ItCt-XT* g ri+wlRayHii: *^tt: 1 
^*r^g^?Eiw itnt wt&ri fw^nwi 11 
■wrai fj if’a'mg qgf^srfri+T^: 1 
qfiw^ra awre'biww 11 
JfTjisnfst kt^Hqt ^n^rriar 1 - 
E^nilfjiilHf R8*of - 
wTF?q*n«tif r^ i f^' i 
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SFTarndaHW a 1 

« 8*m £ h^s»«*ii u 

am faga am ( 

sig g»a snai w^r agaaifawn u 
isnrrfHT 3=rerr ab* mnai' w*fi i 
ri'^g am 5 m afrsifa*H ii 

ii^rn-Tj a^t absr sret jtT'*i wm u H: i 

t*3W g awn trtiKt (VmlV^Vl^a*: ti 
ararg^ am to' la* p*** wiag i 
wt writ' wtt^tSw a n 
w+iwi^uiiuyj awi mar amfmm i 
si pm flmMwfo «?-t irfM5f m n 

wmftmi am abs am a f?amfsnBH i 
%l’<HfL|HW«l4t alWt fef^T ^st ti 
mwmft aab* amra Iro am i 
si'igsisg am fbir ii 

fimwg TnmPTpr Anv v(«*sifa ag i 
asiara am m * 1 sn*; *s»rfciTftb ii 

jw^'ai vim qraiFft? sm i 

fraWg totoih m* ^i^ifemwi u 
Tffis^ a m%' 4a 4><>itw \ 

ift?5a g gw bW RmitHtawan i 
stuH-aa a i 

ag i W i W ibm st* ' acting n 
**sm vx? aim am a^na*^: i 
»mf * lira? aw' aat^fraw' *m n 

fawr =ri~nst aw.; m?m fs+*-it am i 

*■ 

iraremfa*! ma wraimi ^ Iwrm n 
atfdTarfiivar*aTaT <1^*1 tn^mwi i 

na irnar wgnmm g gwfaag n 
arfirai ifne bp* am u 

arfatr^amsTTfara am °a mn'mi* i 
fb* aa^a an** afc sbm aarwHu 


a ^fc^tfi faHtsT am i 

nMa+ r ^ 4a ^ia4a smfbian u 
swiim urc i ww am 4a aarjag i 
fjjasrt aigal mai sbft area^i war ii 

gpEi mga^ mag m^V* i 

(5*1 aa a<7*t aa^maT ^ima: u 

wnftsi liar utaa am fnaf s«i“w : i 
am as ffjnwat mgi Imoi snaat it 

afcmt: #a qparea etm i 
am ttr! am mmf stjH 1 ff 8 ^ b 
a re a ta a ^ tfnvi wjmt i 

a^^furaaraa l^aa.Ti ai^fiv’Vfn? u 

sibai agaat tnan awnn araaa g i 

awi WRf RJjiaaia: nbar sn^ nwm (I 
<«)aTfriaT vtm wwt a* aama; « 
a f a fe aT g t*a4ar^arsg aarwaa, ii 
afacraifaat u - ^ sfitat *nar aaaag i 
^T Pa^ ta g aia^ (i^aaT ira- n 
aarfW *an w^i gsfiira i 
a^a^g ar ater anT^fmfng, ii 

a ?tut taa^' t 

fja^T g aai a'raj st'a^ (aa^’i wjai n 
aaaf (a*^x 4a «rant (a^rfWr i 
fiw^twifiifi aa adaf ,j vtn aai 't 
aj**^ 3 t arfNi aa‘ itkt g fijaa^Wr i 
aaribai tft twima: 11 

grfia abjjf aW ar«n w aarfawg t 

n jit<i(i-4iI*i^ aa IjM'jii ar?T 11 

at ijjij waiaaR ^®a°i anwlawg i 
f|i'ia a aar aa 1 fia^at *i?t wz*n n 
ri^'gsf g#«n g wa iai n i r^ ? rnn i 
to hishwwi f?ifN tjagaag n 


i 
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mm mm n 

mfa BFnfiry *j 4 * tipir t 

(jffN l sfg3# fim ait$a 5 ii 

yfrr ■* qm q4««j^ b t 

s^wnJiirE^f'j^ ffiift f^srarPj^i n 
ww m g 9 t™rf*ro f 3 n*gfsi*r i 

pr - j "t! tronmiT i 

<**» ^r rHit ipref ^ gwij ii »i* 

ftmiftwHlflurf ?««f— 

g 1^531 graft sjfan <rnt?R? otti 
fs^s Bruflsi Km;qn^ ^rt u 

ttwt an 11 

■ 5 tt Braft huiwmi fraift g urfen n 

*rvnn g atari q 4 r^f*TTFi?rre( i 

M^nfen ota-r 3 daiftwi n 

* ^ rft?ai-T; ahsl f|a^t mriij tf i1 
s nsrgi ?r«rr iftwr srorai Taster**? q 
«t*nnmfW^ 4 b fflW^gYgaft *^?ft 1 
(htt Bufl w?rfr g n^Tjqii 11 
sfp^n aro: wst ^1 Jsi+fmr 1 
uw staf au^ii-g vnm u 

( 6 '] feft-^Tfr ^1 fftaii gntaift Bi=ri frut 1 
3 hn*^Ri *kji || 

w Wi g otai?!; inf^ <pn t 

t " 5 1 ^ TTJTlWilrft fl”Ul || 

*«! * @mrl BftsjrnfaRft» 

V^il*** BHfcKl 3Wf II 

’i^i srfefKT JpFlfilWT. g TC¥3n I 

finf’s 3 *Rf sire irRirr ^ ff*tf Tnrr h 

W 3^ jft(& STjmI f(H^l ftVl I 

ITv '*» , i BBftnfean KijflT || 

«'ii(+f^i ITOT * 7 Rp^fj | 

^»fei ?rm qfiiiiMnr u 


•i 51^ flm uVtif Hi mint t 

tra^fr 3 ?Tvr atari g^'aftaiT 11 
wit fsBg 4 ^fragw Tfr^lT^tTH i 
^•fti TTtTFTTRT nfift *n^V0rftvT 11 
Cv^i P^»*j 3 ^ ajni*Tft 1 

<»d^g*«vjiffa4i Hfiwri^r^u 1 
q^WMiwfH sot? Brofa g I 

g Ptwrif^wnfr n 
• * * 1 

tm^anfe wrfi^ i| 1 
i^.MiQit*4iijj ftn^rfhf 0 

w^nirfTOwsrw ^T p T ft'*j*?.<cT toij t 
V 3 i*<r ^rtTEeftfi aiqqf wTviTnrtr 11 
<r^nff tfmij' ^itkwifartri 1 

11 

iMtfn 9 fiRTqs^fkrlf^T 11 

*TTf 57 Jmr bit# m*t (rm 1 

fiT^mwlBBT Btswn nctny ra i^ u 
anl?rff g^^srsf $fp»rt frifrii^ra; 1 

*nrem?Tjan3 ^rwr » 

1|*W*1W WTlirg M.ll4if TTTWf^: II 
ferr'ET 3 34 ffT f^gnTTOIwfqetl II 

jrRTBiwmnfmaT: 1 
wlVr'.«iHdq- n^: qnr^ftprfirfir m u 
•R^A^rpn rr^pwi^nj; 1 

femhi 11 

#fM*fir| fnrr 9j 43~4 H I^-ldfN^ t 
stt *73111 

jTHfWFs rr^nrt '^ra’JWifW'TTJ^ t 
H. 4 P-ltH ^ 4 »T ftf-^ift'-igJTl'TfiTH || 
4Wmr h+^’Ji ?wiq"nri fTfi^m^ i 
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*nron *rm II 
?T5tKT ?rbtT% iftfcmj* t 
■JV^Wntl ^ ^WTI T^Tn^n II 
rawrO^J gi ^ l a** * i 

strmfs ipn^jprt * tfsro n 

w^i *n i^t*i i 

5 ?rappn sfar: 311 

[6*] **l*5*l 4w st3*oj JifrgHt 1 

•Hl'tlHI ’TW*frF*l: m*tfwp II 
<nS */1 wtn wwt fl'-vi^l * yiupin 1 

* arn 3mTT frtiT 4* firrofift 11 
tm m ar*Pit itft wm 3 ^Rp?FT7I I 
d«iii!iim<i^QTWr ? TT*I aiJTWs II 
*N*HMT mil^ini I 

««9 ^vNmt y^f'itn'JMl'aTt 11 
ffrift 3 ^ i nw*ra!nfii!n 1 
g : i«l 3nfla*ia#(*?aT li 
^■^rwi i ^^ n faa i n 1 

3 fi t ¥^a*r niWn f*nfer 11 
Wlfgf-HIHtl: *T^1 H=mtT I 

■=JT^r5TTf> (f (g^i: II 

jpiT 4* *4unfo *t fisrrj 1 
repays w^*iifwnyjmiii 11 
*#ta**y 3 **?rsfr n*a«H r«n wrrra71 
3^5 ^ T liTT: It 



flrf&t ^ptt aiEroft n 
mra*? ?m «t*Tt fo*wnaff 3 4wnfl 1 
^KT^on ^iffrfr -u u 11 11 

3 'H*i<*ti | 5 ?TTsl*ra!T 1 
ti«fi<4 rifn+i i4Nt f*ra! (Tf 11 

28 


*i|5mimk|piR3 jwu*Tto i 

*w^rftepft 4? tpjt ttic^h 

aar 1 

3 *aTa *r«vwni«in li 
3a mnflfira *fhrofo^i 
p ^ ij p ttiT f*ft*«tol II 

fiiH^ i ^ **fa wn <n-mm<i! i 
VCTRftfatfltft XITOTW 31 II 

£Ja0eHtn{^*<t 1 

^ tj* HTTTl Hrfliljftfir |l 

*Mt *t**nfa as®roa Wft. 1 
3*i*t qwift 4 3 JJ 4 l*Hiai II 
mfirifI tf t T tl foj^ a ■* I 

+l|rj 1 Jli 4r|*T| it 3 *n^*Wffc JWftRr ITF IE 
<?f3ftft 3 nW f«#4* a *S5 T*t: i 
aLlJWfl TT^*ET^t* iTM^ |l 

f.wu^.+MMMiMr T’^FSaarafn 1 

tl 

fert'OT Tt5T*n: ^ g | < qiai EUJ 5 * I 
pmraift 3 #*aifa * 4 $: *t?*3*t » 

*J!*4I^Mi uPwit 1 

hTottii *ral: si5int*^ilN^; it- 

*Miwu^ *NI in Piawn : itran^r* t 

[>*] fii*T*HI‘ f^n ni-KI ^-^‘^♦mf'Hiili IL 

*eT?g**^ifT«it wmrav* u 

tr>niui ?!«« f 

^mT3 flSTOlS^'f 47T^P^?.rxrr^rTT II 

TOg^ifT irartw W arra Jip^rarf^r:» 
*4iw<uurf;jy|*3iiV?j|{ *mqifl* 11 

Wit ITFT WI1T *l^l%9ftQT) I 

wiriM^Viv T #wr *T?*5*^ n 
4L^iiC'mtii’i^ ^tn^flimsi5twr i 





















































DOHADA OR THE WOMAN AND TREE MOTIF 


0, K. RAMA PlSHAROTi 


r vrksam Vfkjami rohasi vrsanyantiva kanyaffl" AV, V-v ; S 

Dohada' means the fertilizing of trees, plants and creepers by the contact 

f^t VCW ? an ' C *‘ feCt ° r * K * irect * an ^ '* ^ as a very popular artistic device both in 
Indian literature and sculpture. 

Dohada in literature 


_ , ^ ursor y Slance through Samskrit literature gives us many references to 

Dohada in Kalidasa. * Subandbu. * Sn’ Harja of Knnaui. ■ Blna, • Harfa. 1 Bilhana,' 
V .Svanama and Keiavamisra 1 and in some anonymous verses of a Heating character 1 -'. 
Specific references to Dobada ol particular trees also « bar e i„ many writers : 
thus ASokadohada is mentioned by Kalidasa in his Raghuvarpsa. 11 Kuntfrasambbaw.” 
MeghasandcSa. V^ramorvasTya 11 (7) and Malavikagnimitrn" „ by Brina in His 
Har f aca,,ra . Abhmavagupta in bis tocana", by Appayyadikjita in Ins 
Knvalayananda . and by Venkata K rt na Dikjitat in bis Naresavijaya" as well as in 
some anonymous verses in the SubbajitnratnabbagrJagira’', Kmavakadohada is found 
in the Bharatacampu as veil as in the NatcSaviiayamahakavYa.” while BakulaJohada 
.s mentioned in the RaghuvaigSa. 11 These relercnces clearly show that Dobada was 

a very popular poetic convention al least from the time of Kaliddsa. the earliest 
author we have quoted. 


and ,h *7°' PCrf0,n, L C ,i ’' *" Ucts a " d tut only [or ten select ones, 

as the Jesd/ u' :C; Whfc . i! L a '7' r5 “ ai =« d W a woman, differs according 
rendTr-d T ft T "vl S ** forth „ fa,l »’ in a *“""8 *«*" which may be freely 
, J = Thc Cltr ^' Pri T a *8u puts forth new blossoms by the touch 

of women , Baku's (Mimusops Etengi). through the sprinkling c f bouo gargled hv 

r,: " J rr A t a V’ 7 ? ,k “ ° f ** *» * ™-2 iiz 

^refiS d Sr"^ A :r" 0 S la "« a " d -brace 

P c y, andara i Eiythrma Indica), through their street words i Cma 


m 


(Mangifera Indica), by blowing with their months, Nameru (Elaeocarpus Ganitrus) 
through their music, and Kamikara iPterospermum aceri folium), through their dancing 
ht front of it. All the quotations we have cited agree as regards the methods of 
Dohada for these various trees. 

The idea then is that some plants, trees and creepers would blossom in 
the off-season, when lovely women direct their activities towards them. These 
activities may be of two kinds : they may consist in direct contact with the body 
of a woman, as when she kicks, touches or embraces, or in indirect contact, as when 
she spits liquor upon them of blows at them, laughs, glances at them or when she 
speaks sweetly, or sings, or dances in front cl them. In the terminology of 
Alaqtk£rikas, most of these are UddipanavibhSvas so far as Srng.lrarasa is concerned i 
that is to say, these are actively associated with SambhogaSpigaTa, love in enjoy¬ 
ment. Here we find that ten select members of the floral world arc assumed not 
merely to be animate—this is held true of all trees 11 —but to react to the sensuous 
actions or words of a woman. Vhen it is also pointed out that these trees, plants 
and creepers are associated with Sjftgara or love, it is not very difficult to ascribe 
response to emotions to the members of the floral world, particularly because tree 
worship was strong in India from very ancient times." as it was elsewhere.* 

It need scarcely be pointed out that all the activities of women, even the 
spitting of gargled liquor, intended to make trees and plants blossom, or more 
correctly, to render them happy, are erotic in character. Of the two kinds of 
contact, direct and indirect, the former naturally lends itself to better and more 
effective treatment in the realm of art and hence we find here a predominance of 
the Sparta (contact), Aiirtgana (embrace) and PadSghata (kick) ty pes of Dohada. 

The activities of women which may be included under the indirect contact are. 
as is clear from the rendering given above, seven in number r Gandujascka, VHtjana, 
Narmavakya, Hasana, Vaktravjta, Gita and Nartana. All these are mentioned as 
immediate accessories in SambhogaSfngara. Madir^moda, the odour or fragrance 
of liquor or wine is a well-known excitant and the spitting of it is probably intended 
to make the tree feel it, Vik$ana stands for SpigSradf^i" the characteristic-features 
of which arc Kantatvarti and Snigdhatvam* 1 . Narmavakya is lovers' prattle and may 
be identified with the well-known Ala pa which dramaturgists have described 50 . Hasana 
is identified with the technical Ha$ita J: which is described in the Nafra£3stra. Gita 
and Nartana are well-known, None of these activities could be effectively represen¬ 
ted in art and that explains why they are but rarely referred to even in narrative 
literature 11 . 
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^ OF the three kinds of direct contact, namely Sparta, AliAgana and P&tigtota, 
the first two can be brought under the same variety. VatsySyana in his Kamasutra 
classifies Afifigana under the two major heads of (t) those who love each other, but 
who have not come together and <ii) those who have come together. The former of 
these” he again classifies under four heads and they are (l) Sprfjaka 1 ', merely 
boddy contact i (n) Viddfiaka 11 , striking with the breasts and then the lover catching 
hold of the woman , (iii) Uigf, rf! abi*', longer bodily contact as when the lovers 
happen to come together in passing through a crowd or in darkness and {iv) Pataka 4 ', 
wkn one presses the other against a pillar. In all these cases we have mere contact 
of each other's body fora longer or shorter interval. The second variety also he 
c assifies under four heads : (i) btavc^ika^, entwining like a creeper on a tree t (ii) 
Vrk^dhirSdb”. climbing the tree * (iii) Tilata^ub* and (iv) K?Tranlra“ The first two 
of these are sufficiently descriptive and need no further elaboration. We have the 
thrrd variety when the lovers lie face to face and embrace each other, while in the last 
variety each of the lovers tries to get absorbed into the other's body". It is clear 
that in the first two varieties the lovers stand, while in the last two they 
are lying, We m the first two varieties the woman takes the active part, in 
the last two both take an active part. In these varieties of embrace are included 
both the Sparta and Alingana type of Dohada, 

The Padaghata type of Dohada does not come under these two varieties. It 
stands by itself also for the reason that it is the only variety of which we have any 
ful description * and this occurs in (he Mslaviksgnimitra of Kalidasa" This is the 
on > tv pc t t is apparently not found described as such among the varied activities 

of man and woman in their love mood. Thus for more reasons than one this is a 
unique type of Dohada. 


,■* ' question, therefore, arises whether this symbolizes anything in particular. 

M M C |T mCnUt ° r iS / CPOrted Stat * that tht Pa<**ghatwfohada, described in the 
Malavikagmmitra symbolizes the variety of sexual act, called Samvetana. That is 

c- t r r in tk ^ on va man a s 

Sflrtabmbrantu . In v.ew of the peculiar nature of this Dohada, the suggestion 
hat wc may find tn PadSgh.tadohada a type of love consummation seems to be not 
far-fetched The symbols nature of this Dohada is probably the very reason 
w y it has been selected for representation in the MdtavikJgnimitra. Particularly 

L SU T tk5n C °T ^ bcCOniin 8 for it b consistent with 

ZSl Trt n0K <'* * hCf ° and ^ ,n symbolisation 
probably we also see the reason for its greater popularity among poets, 
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lln view of the interpretation given to it a notice of this variety of Dohada, as 
described in the MalavikSgmtnitra". will not be out of place in tins context. The 
lady who is described as performing the Dohada here is Malavika, because the 
queen had sprained her foot 4 * and she thought that Milavika was Rt to perform the 
function. This definitely suggests two things : in the first place Pad 3 g Kata is not a 
mere contact but a vigorous kick* and this fact is made clear in the king s speech 
later on 41 . Secondly, it tells us that not all women are fit to perform iL 

St is interesting to notice here the preparations that MalavikS made before 
performing Dohada, M 5hvika's maid BakufSvalika painted her feet with Alaktaka 
and adortid them with Nupuras, the jingling anklets*. She was not richly cbd . 
her ornaments were meagre”. The reference to her dress and ornaments whic 
the kina makes shows that she had only the minimum of both, and Ats made the 
king more passionate. Thus bedecked and only thus, Malavika kicked the Atoka 
tree with her left foot, as is made dear by the kings speech .Us »id that ,1 the 
Dobada were successful, the tree should blossom within five days' » that was also 
the expectation of the queen. In view of this, it is significant that Mabvife should 
have been anxious, when the tree did not show immediate signs of bbssomtng and 
that the king should have remarked that the Dohada was wasted on the tree'. As a 
matter of fact, the tree did blossom within the prescribed period to the great surprise 

of all the courtiers 4 ”. 

This description of A^okadohada shows that in the first place, not all arc- 
fit to perform Dohada , this is clear from the statement of the queen as reported 
by BakulSvalika. She says that Malaviki was deputed to do so, because the 
queen thought her fit for the function". The question arises what exactly was the 
fitness that the queen found in Milavika ? It cannot be said that the queen chose 
her because she was a princess, for she was ignorant of her antecedents until the last 
5 tage in the denouement of the plot. The fitness must have consisted in something 
cke-her physical charm and her general conduct and behaviour which probably 
served as index of nobfc birth. In other words, the queen must have felt satisfied 
that Milavika answered all the conditions of an Uttaman3yika- 

| n t he ac tual function of the PddaghSta no less than in the sex consummation 
which this symbolizes, the legs play an important part Naturally we find great 
attention bestowed in the matter of adorning the legs. Thus Mahvddi s feet are ador¬ 
ned tastefully by Bakuiavalika, and they elicit encomium both from the king , the 
Vidusaka* and the maid herself* 1 . After the paint. Nuputas were put on", and 
MSlaviks strikes the tree with her left foot. It b significant that the commentator 
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also gives the place of honour to the left foot in this particular variety of sex act 
Consistently with this interpretation, there is a specific purpose served by the 
Njpuras and these are referred to by the king as resounding in the act of striking. 
The resounding symbolizes the Srtkfta which Vatsyayana associates with this variety 
of sex act". 

It may also be mentioned that there is some contradiction between the state¬ 
ment of the queen who expected the tree to blossom within five days and the expec¬ 
tation of the king, the maid and MatavikS that it should have blossomed at once. Side 
by side with the term Aghata, Kalidasa also uses the terms Samparka and NySsa 
which mean mere contact*'. Would hot these suggest a conventionalisation of the 
idea even at the time of Kstidasa ? 

Wc have already mentioned that other varieties of Dohada are not described, 
but only referred to, in literature. Here then we have a process of making flora 
respond to woman- This is not inconsistent with India's general outlook and with 
the Indian attitude towards nature in the scheme of life. 

It may not be uninteresting to say a few woids about the basis of the 
poetic convention of Dohada. Besides Doha da, there are also a number of 
other conventions accepted by our poets. The question of the validity of accepting 
them has been raised long ago by RajaSckliara M . He classifies these conventions 
under the three heads of Asato-nibandhana. the description of things that have 
no existence, Sato-nibandhami, the non-description of things existing and lastly 
Niyamato-mbandhamv the description of conventional things. He ts of opinion 
that the employment of these conventions by poets should not be condemned. 
The first poets, he says, were all well-versed in the ancient lore of India, and 
they described men and things from first-hand knowledge. In other words, they 
only described what they experienced. But things have changed considerably from 
what they were in the beginning and the experiences that the first poets had are no 
longer available to us. 

The references we hove given clearly show that Dohada as a poetic convention 
was at least as old as Kalidasa and then it was already conventionalized. It had a 
strong hold upon our poets and we find it persisting in out literature and all times, 
from the age of Kalidasa onwards. 'W'c can well trace the existence of Dohada in 
literature for at least a thousand and five hundred years, if not more, and it must have 
been an accepted convention far earlier than the time of Kalidasa. 

Here we may raise a very interesting question as to what exactly is meant by 
the term 'vifeasa - . The convention, as we have now interpreted it, is a process of 
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nbnt fertilisation by women, Throughout ail the tefeiences we find the tree or plant 
pbntlertrltsation bv ^o^ v ^ ^ ^ of vlCW die question deserves 

tZ S whether flowering or fruiting, he. multiplying, suggestive of abundance 
can be associated with a male. That function is discharged by the female and 
clislt ^hlhis we find references in the Ma^bharata of men marry.ng trees and 
nXiT te l« of a student marrying the Patali tree. This corresponds to the 
1 The transposition of these functions in literature and, as we sha! se*, 

r r^h~ P^ned. Have we here a ration of the truth thata 

**£••«*- *■,■? as x 

an older conception of the animate character of trees. The 

h i t r: 

background «hc genera! idea of .be treatment of oceans senuent be,n,sundue 
objects of worship. 

Dohada 1st sculpture 

n , j (lrtl motif which was a favourite one with Indian poets, 

*njr^cos;£===^^ 

^ L, , Here is a clear nuance of .be toBvcaika type of Alcana- 
Mrerau bough. He«j •« Uy ^ £** epical of 

t^e tod of Dchada * die Kg- of Culakoka Dcvatd." Standing on an 

of Y.M Caudrt while with he. right hand she baa el«P«d » bow. There la 

another woman under tree from Barhut. but without any label . Coomajawamy. 
t «lk bet a Yak* or Devata. She stands on a caparisoned horse. 

Cain. 

^ y«b* « •>«■<* *«• thi bclonJ 

to an altogether d,Keren, category. We bate two won.cn «*« 
called a Vakfi and the otba a DevatS. Thcae toged,c. with anodre. 
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has no tree-association but is also called a Y»M. from their location at the gates of 
Barhut, appear, as Cunningham has explained, "to be guardians of the Stupa proto* 
types of Dvarap&Ias of mediaeval architecture". They had, therefore, necessarily 
to be distinguished from the rest of the female figures on the railing pillars and Hence 
they were named either yaks? or Dcvats and the rest left yn la belled. We 
have said that the Barhut representations of the woman and tree could be 
understood as those of the woman performing Dohada. This explanation of their 
activity is not inconsistent even with their identification as Yal^i or Devata. Here 
it deserves to be pointed out that Yak^s arc supposed to be supernormal beautiful 
and their functioning as mortal women is not unknown in literature am) in folk-lore. 

Bodli Gaya offers a very interesting type of the woman and tree arrangement. 
In :his a woman is being Helped by a man to climb a tree. Bachhofcr would not 
accept this description as" the motion is not felt from the interior “. We fail to 
see the point of tins observation, and cannot imagine: how a more effective manner of 
representing the act of climbing could have been adopted. It is quite clear that the 
man is not performing the function of a pedestal, but lie is actually Helping the woman 
to reach up the tree. This figure illustrates the V r k^rohana type of A&fcgmrfofack 
Loomaraswamy refers to another instance from the same area, which, he say-s 
is the familiar woman and tree" motif, in this case a V r k$aka embracing kr tree like 
the Devata at Barhut™. From his description the figure would appear to be the 
Latavcffika type of Alihganadohada. 

On the gateways at Sand the same motif of woman and tree appears in the 
round and not in relief. One of the most typical is found in the eastern gateway.” 
The right arm is passed round the stem, not so much for support as for 
entwining, while her left hand has clasped a bough. Whomever this may represent, 
Yaksi or mortal woman, evidently she is performing Dohada of the Paiagkta type. 

p n the Same side 85 *•* «***' kut just below the uppermost architave, we 
have a woman leaning against a tree with one hand raised above the head to the 
branches. Here we may see not Asokadohada, but Prfyartgudobda or SparSa- 
dohada. Six bracket figures in the northern gateway below each one of the three 
architraves on either side, are shown in varied postures and in association with trees. 


j . J? tkR 8jfs U " dcr thc u Pf* rmost architrave the one to the left may be 
* Li,t.hed as the Psdaghata type of Dohada, for the right leg is raised and placed on 
t c Stan of tk tree while the right hand is holding a bough. The right 
arm of the figure is lost, the left hand is placed along her Mckhafa. The 
posture suggests that the missing right arm must have been amongst the branches. 
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Wc are inclined to identify the figure as an instance of Spartadohada. The figures 
under the second architrave also represent the same Dohada. Below the third 
architrave also there are two figures in fragmentary condition suggesting the 

PtSdaghata type of Dohada. 

At MathurS the figures are nude or serai-nude and such a condition is not incon¬ 
sistent with the act symbolised in the P^daghaia type of Dohada. The Parimisbha- 
ranatva, mentioned by Kalidasa, is to be particularly noticed in one instance 

{Cunningham, A,S. voL 111 PL *»■ *), for ** a ^ n f UaCC 

adorning her neck and bosom, and in this respect this tigura stands d^met 

from other figures in the same scries from Mathura. ' wough, those 

are not associated with trees. Other examples of the Pad5ghata type ot 
Dohada are from Mathura and also from Tadwa on the bank of the Papti near 
Sravasti^. Cooraaraswamy identifies yet another instance of woman and tree 
from Mathura as Dohada motif " which is more closely specified the 

Padaghsia type of Asobdobada. The kicking with the left Teg adorned with heavy 
Niipuras and the seminudity arc both consistent with this interpretation. The trve o 
one further figure Coomaraswamy calls As oka tree, 19 but the fruits, do not confirm 
this identification and the act associated with Asoka is absent We would, 
therefore identify the figure as performing Spariadohada. An interesting bracket 
figure belonging to the same school comes from Kankali Tib f * This is probably an 
instance of the Pataka type of Alcana dohada. Vogel notices another figure from 
the same area. n The sculptors of the Mathura school seem to have been particularly 
fascinated by the variations that the Dohada-motif admitted. PI. XXViH, Fig. 1 
shows a representation of the Asckadohada from a railing. The woman in this 
case is leaning on the stem of the A*oka tree, her right leg kicking it. The tree has 
broken into flowers. The fruit with a rather long stem w hich she holds in her hand 
is the fruit of the A$oks tree. Still another figure from Mathura shows "the 
half back view of a female sculptured on a pillar. 19 If we may identify the 
vessel in the woman's left hand as a drinking bowl, we have an instance of the 
Gandu$aseb type of Dohada. It is to be noticed that the figure is nude and she 
faces the tree, while her right hand is plucking flowers front it All the figures 
considered so far are from Buddhist areas and we shall now notice at least one from 
a jaina area, at Mathura. " It is nude but for the waistband, which may be 
identified as Kinkint. There are no ornaments, except the heavy Nupuras. The right 
foot presses against a tree while the right hand is plucking flowers from the branches. 
The kft hand carries an instrument, which is identified by Smith as an old type of 
Indian broadsword. m The sword is held in the left hand. If it is a sword, this is 
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inconsistent with the interpretation we give it. Can this symbolise Aghdta ? If 
we. have to admit the art motif has become extremely conventionalised. 

We may here notice one peculiar feature regarding these sculptures, namely, 
the presence of a pedestal in the shape of a hitman being, ^aksa or animal. This 
serves the purpose of a Padapqha and is mainly found in those statues, in which the 
figure is performing the Aliftgana or PadSghdta type or Dohada, but not in those 
which we have identified as Manana or Gandusascka type of Doha da. This fact is 
very significant: acts symbolising embrace and sexual consummation are not to be 
performed at the foot of the tree and the inclusion of the pedestal suggests this. 


A Nananadohada of the Gandhara school, from yusufxai 51 is shown 
on a panel of a pillar. Another figure from N/usuf^i of a 'woman holding a mirror', 
agrees with the former in all respects, and it may also be characterised as 
Nartauadohada, Mokadohada is also found on a disc on the intermediate rails 
of the outer enclosure at Amarfivatf. Cave No. Ill at Badamt (6th century 
A. D.) gives amongst others (PI. XXVII, Spartadohada), a very striking representation 
of the Nananadohada motif*. The woman holds a mirror and gives the final 
touches to her torlet Of the later period, preserved examples are too 
numerous to be referred to in every case. Some however may be mentioned 
The Mandapam of the Rsmacandra temple at Rajim, C. P. has its pillars 
beset with them (PL XXIX). In Mukhaliftgam Dohada panels (PI. XXVIII, 
Fig, 3) flank the door of the main temple. From Orissa we have the 

mr^wv/nr r° f , ° n lKc ***** »*™pk at Bhuvsmetvar 

(PL XXVIII, Fig 2} and also Nananadohada f from Khicbmg, Mayurbhanj. 

the Uavefpb type of Alihganadohada. From Konaraka some Padfighata 
dohada compositions have been published^. The same type of orna¬ 
mental motif occurs in south India, in a more or k» conventional form. 
It is frequent in the Cidambaram temple**, from the later Colapetfod. etc., and 
.t adorns the Subramanyasvami temple, Tanjore, cited by Coomaraswamy as the 
hgure^or a Yak? . The example front Tadpaui which Coomaraswamy calls a Vaks** 
and Havell, a young woman, probably meant for an Apsaras,- dates from the 
Vayanagar period and should be placed alongside with the highly conventionalised 
forms from Udatnbaram, In this example the woman stands on a Makara from the 
mouth of vhKh issues the stern of a conventionalised creeper. Still, it is a clear instance 
v t tavcfji a type of Alinganadohada. These late examples preserve all the 
essentials of the design. From Madura comes a beautiful Nananadohada belonging 
to the J7th century.’* The reliefs from Tanjore from the Subramanyasvami 
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temple already noticed would take us into the next century, and it is signi¬ 
ficant that the latest literary reference that we Have been able to suggest also comes 
from the middle of the 13th century. Another instance of the Padaghaut variety 
of Dohada from within the precincts of the Tanjore temple from one of the pillars 
in front of the small shrine standing to the right of tk Nandi brings us almost to 

modem times. 
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ickup Pthftiti Eulrjo ITUJ Idl J ll/klftlVt>h |f 
Ibbiflt) kur*v*kdj leurUM viilmp 

utkiUkn vWlin If tKS : CvdS III-J6) 
kurtvifcik'jclthitilirLdiiuWitn* viyutyate 
b ikiLliuktpift inwuvyup [« m u liKliivMet*rilwp / 
urtrwgbi'.JMiaqyirp yJjyuyaioU tuokulip f 

ili ni|ipiHM> 4 :t yuy* dviplij, k**M nriy»|> // '0L : pa* !68*f9; dig KM : p* s t 73) 
rndmaniajiriyl pkdin/ljiih mllMyitaktudj 
tikutiv^api nklliakiitithi [iUbdmmdj / 

\ nt g ll faib.bhijp py« 

itugiii jninl ytvtffytbM^ wikSlMidiatnv*^ (Km ; page ?3> 

11* luKtirfiKp %l*dsW»Hv»yi 
™diiok?yi.TiLijLrii, i; ,*ii f 
*l*ilih»rari^i knh*nnu Hi. 

Uy i a****' nivifUmllyHiip // (RV.. Vltl-<3} 

W»w» Sittbdwcp'jrup. 
cvanlriupahamanytdurlibtuip } 
msunl knyrrjlinjv*jj[rJ 
lv»r»i»ioltBi* nifljri jocyair jf (ibid - 63) 
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23. 


1 | 3 :I udyih bmuninyftioWb ikindklf jaakhtf*™ up^Uvim f 
pldffna. ™t p »iEpTii sLjiricUrinaip wti;p^k4TTAj31|rtirtt3£Uref* // (Ki # !lh2& 
ef. HjbllviAdu cn the Mwwe : 
tinSpurmvw* f 

ritahidwp yidikhw Wi rm;peciirfiQbh»vti j G**i pag* 45* 

Ubid ikw* 

tabijok* bjiadan kvi n« s*Jl T3mk|viiiur*kLirp jinuTi 

tk. rfpEcli dtUymu bm wMiWidha tain M) J" 

oi^hiah csbukh 

UipSdlhAlbqMlMBtt hhayilib pujp^aamwm Tiut»K ft 
The re/efcsE*3 irt Mt Forth bi« Srt rare*- 4^6^- 

_ _ _ -rtf* >;•« y»fabaya praiai^bhlrtDtetliltih dti bhlpriviM-t- 
mbhtvalartidifll^itl f <HC: p*p 3ll 
IT. ftkisr/iqi :i*v.ipi',laviit*h»Piipi *:l*hyiH> pmivlb r-rf^h 
fvimaySrtli iillffiukMk jiruridlwJiiiTJnjbTif) mhl miffuipi / 

kl^ipIcUnlik&tiaiva mute iadv4ni?»rnlpyft™yo<b 

iu>, .miioia Vcw*iunj}ttrri dhairi Iftih JJ <0L , p**e W> 

uccitv* prishiffliiftiidhihlihuiiii rnfgjllSi 
pyiSrtu^laJtt i Jiv^ipUfT 1 ^htfukjml,- / 
ansdhi*t! p^i^fcEUdhldaioluyai^i* 
vlnmbrp puoflf^J t««* pufpillbhrjt // ''KA : F*fs HO! 

prakfAyifi tadfa* fcMS4muprti.Lv 
F -sUtvaTrtfc.kirT4viLh pATfvvvn: f( (NV - IX*12l 

tWw tinnu 1 . 

vlmibtwuWSqi w^llbjuuddhuHUi] frtflinw ni tftwui tLvtriuak* tins /I 

nftmlk^riLi kuiUPiirtl miEWirraini 
bv Tilrrti nitr* tuivll^ mniVCOti^a 1 

buyed'U^ fcaatav* dahK**m«ti myi 
yadnpriratinitMItJdl*; muiiwh u¥» f f iS 0 i Pi ft 250 : 74-75 1 

ihftgineni Ituttve hinn.li-J'ilt^T' 
lir.idtgmriVK-.Kps bhuv> *«vfc ^ > 

^nm*<tttytblhtiaFi tuhi t* tcithulnu rinijiih 
iJiftgyi ,™dfiia3Ui4in,*vMihim faipcd* >1 <& C; I-9S! 

2!. ifFyib f 

dram.pi rtdyM} liklAlikahiwi prwt*t* v**b pnavtogj^b if rN V ’■ 

V: ^WiyidanLuvmfn!; M*b 
tadt puvklifynib kufUinficIfAlMiii f 
spidhijk^ffcrikafi^mjji'hul alupaib 

|,>U>k«iikL biiilva!ipuftltlibkih f f I RiV , IX'30} 

jitifikimEdAkinJtffp r»Mj 
igrif ^iw fiabbitEiUraftianab I 

toMmacmW 

ii-rpi j-j. Ah ulmlamlyaiJtjhadab , r / iRV r XIX42I 
S« mt* 10 1 the fin* vw« ^cd, 
ghirlnlmipi, y r lqi'7 lmlW * Q ' Itl M / 

iqlifi pi4p»ph*l4vyaVtirmfy».T samuptpMfiftti* If 

iqmiw'mllyit* virnifp tvikpluW P»' c lT aTrilv * w f 
rnllylie api Ipwimailir. vi<lytl« ff 
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pb*l*rp: pufpup v'l^ftle f 
ijhyjhi i* h«jjJt Aim JtO^TTTvmari FAdtpah , l f 
V 4 .IL Vff>|>-t£ 1745 ATT. 3 i’ v ! iCA£Ul!% ft pCCK&il jf 
HA by*%tese4 mlrfo'til takmMi £*fy i#S pid*p*b 
putyylpuft liOilhL tanshiirdh^^iki vMdhiimu / 
uagih pulpiElL^ mnti laanljjiafvinii EAdipah // 
p&iaih katdaplnlggE uylchlnlm dpi dfiiAnii f 
h^lii blpt aftn y*|V5i£a vid\$H r*3 *nHJTi tkumE ff 
YiktrciotpalmJLcrvi yj rbssnSharp j.a!j.mJ.iiinict 
mhl pi^ukiiiTiy-uldA^ pAiath psbafj pAcUpah 
luyiAdiihlihflvtiki griKArl^diim*i>* £a virahujiH 

in^tn piijr-Im] v(k^^nA£aiEuiymip fu uidyi/e, (MB : Sirrtaparv* chafer |B3 : l Q. E 71 

26+ We Iiav" euydenoc Cif fret'Worship bar h ''m fti ruiurai form mi die other In which the Df« ijpirix i* 
* )m ™ d ^ hLim4J i iffcipr *nd human awttutrf' «i HohenKKkfo and hkrappa as tmy u she 

third mjHenrci'-un H C. (MIC: page Gfrl 

IT+ GB i pp r L 

2B, hirppristisim5*i U*iaiyuth*r[i nminmiihft- 

SabinaIqep^xiVa ca (NS .. p*je lOi : M) 

29+ in^dhMYE H described as fbJKawt 1 'sSnmdUmkrii dr^iib- iitWhif*fji 1 

3 ^. Ibhlrin; tu yaduAkyamiUpi nkii n atp^*fc- (NS ; p*j< 27 &*«*ft 52) 

3 1 . Dtphull&narun^Aimi fifl^iiry ikskarreih* 
yfidlflkfibibfitaip Ci hifKiirp tadv^it^iic. (NS : p&^t T&wm 

32. Thii i* an unpm*m whkdi draw |p be remembered paitkmlidy will reftfeow ra Doh vh 

re. prsesisalbn m KruJpcure. 

13. turinml^yoh pnsttinSAdyntar^a^lin^M^uf^^ 

viddh*W> wdtfwktf p^iukuiUii. ( NS; pp. 34 , 5 * 

14. sammpldii^rajAm prEy^yA^miryipidekBa fuchuo fttzey* 

^Sfiwya ^Biip infiakun. 1 fad. ! 

35. prayciyup ftAvikl rlhit^mtjpavipAjTi vJ vbm^ k5ci t 
rivpfi ptycdWe^a s^ihrywady*^ timnvapKjy* ir %i- 
ylJrii viddhaiim. Ub4L) 

36, ram ui j UHttpbttfcflw vy*ne Vi 'iha ia ntlalr g -^-h.^ r^ff. 

liriv>Uli.-mid^ur|a C ;i[ tl part^arity, ¥ ii,in MU JghYJMlnip. (Ant. r»«=85t 

37- Ad** aimbhatt^-.d^n. *1 .phutaUmivapi^add, pi^feirp I Utrtf- 8^) 

33. [Hrri tfJtmtw^nal! eumbwOrtharp rrmkhaiga'fan.m.yH-ih- 

dJhrry* Lur.iiriii vi kjfedrlminfjati-p 

paJytf alUnv^fljukwp (ibid, p» E f 86} 

arewnips rnusj 
bcir^ xhm fttrtte 


^ m 

(&s<&Lg4^ pdJar 
iwitl be abp^rf ihe 
i man and woman 

40. iiyunigitlvrranjvjiiyja^ WiH)»vy« > * aq , u 

miva lhM*>p OJpsvaKw tUtilarjcnJulakarTi. (KS : 87 i S, 10) 


A Wcener ^nin, a >r 2 , Lt A* ebar^urikk deKr.p.^ of Aj, , y(S « of ft**™, 

SL ^ ^ ' :f L " e,CW “*« '“■* ^ him. rha ah<r pecuf^ 

Snkira ii wdl u the lewr^j (ji-a on tb* 

19- ariMU cvirtaml^amyi dvfflLy^isptudniimibfimanri Vtf^ar^ 

ti y* tai^^hl^kuiKA^hurdvii"}^ miva nl i tamnAf. di,Jt- 

ka -n.m laraAfwflrtbini*^ f fKS i p*;# 3d. i 

.* “ aipefel1 rt ^ ihr EximpJe in mrujpturc n true to the domptbn ^ hi 

J^ e ' B T^ = ^ 1 p3 ' Dn * of ,hc *™ Wi1t fc * : chf back whye the ed 

Miaindmjt. " * ^ W ^ tP fm P rH1l * fciEi ' Soih the ^-arietiei now dabbed atwwi 
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41, riglrvdh^V*ftapclqi11iy»y Ml wi> 

uv^i^yurai^ l mi«h£>jHivnuvi^ few* v*i tfaljiitiutp tl <KS p«f» 87. S. 201 
42* Wivtakllb ttmubfe b*n»tam 

p-nivrttLjf^ / *KS : Coin i p*as S3l 
43. tidubhtVAqi stfutAkarm* iKS : 67 s 5 t 183 

44* yllhl Lilyi^nibliUyiirun / *fri priiiriJikKyirp k*riJi*rti 

fOciunM VeckUdl^ut t ^ dvitW) 

pTA^m^ ui pr *5SrctEti7|isis ifltyftyuuin&iflr iK$ i FW 120 Satr.* 263 

tKtaxfaqi rxvihuyt s—■ 

prlyupi vmkfapjauW iifcthivi uvyirri cmott? f ^ 

pruJUiytdvl pnr*a3lv4lJJt1 pi4PArvipir>’AVfch tyLJrtk hi pFtslliiflJTi jf {KK i.pOffl 1561 

Hi« w* here * Wgaestiort that fcttkfc* Vrti *r> anefett mnhxx twi fef VIjuatii iftd chmf RA mud 
ihe HttlflWTT af marc E3U1 on* comni^nlilK ? Thu n In fawaOr ct a prC'dvutEiii dile fc* 

45. W< W grv*fi aha Wikm rt*idemi g of (he Frihttet = 

46- *H devyl #MJfaOT»T*f*l*ri dalipanbhfripiySb 

KkfuAD me cJjjnih | tvlm Mvld ftfttvi Upafnj 4 soV«i* do* 
hAdufp mrvartiyA if tMA : TT* (1*12-13 (i 

47, hj.il ttviiiidirifp dcvyl Jposradlritaft niydfeJ / 78 t !irw= 10. 

48* Set note 5| fel bwni, 

4#, ylu^duiufAikqi mimi cuBifllarfikiri hut ay I b* filial ftuwlikiyl 

flAfiK^yjjrp pATfcJevjyify^ livid vjirm'zdhihafp nttthujfctkup / fMA \ psfiv \ 11 I H j l5] 

tajfTilikkara n csrirjrnujunkyi | yl¥*d ilUJstikirp linEFpurariiJtuaiiti (MA ; page 18* I : 
n* dvitlyo^ fiiiiqlmpiwlwrnukafm^pb I 

yfvidrfvlpi iAfiOpUf*u kajiMtoi / Wi uBrifthl If *RA : p*** 89* II; 4-6} 

50, r|* KSalu; fil 4 tp*i^h|lav^omiWvA elAJdrn mikvikA dSM MfAlUie | (MA i pa a* 72- 11 i 10-MV 

5L panrm;ib3w*ril J 

mldh*v*p*r™i*p*trf huip*y*kuujmcv* hind*Lul j 1 / (MA i p«$t 74, verte 31 

52* IdaftfctrtiGtdwtlW bfhint fithiCJiy* pUapaiJiandlw J 

cmrasyi ri* Ic bldhl SAfjiprati viinnru vimusyi If tMA i p*g€ 93* WHC 
ymrfi pi?VyiriiEf> r itihyAnra.™ kuluiiwp raiohAm tavl* 

bhiHlApOTAyrrrWn pfjjld*ap dliytmi f (MA : page 71 * WJ1 

$4, vim*b kKi^a h io4o y* vyiJtiAkijp pnrnlQHftyni 

fcylujinylpLrniAm nj d*fi*jt6n (HA \ p*gc 90, U : ] 243J 

55, AfwnA Vh*3u ™khiTAnapu#lc|iwrJi 

nA\lrpfrumh*t amjjcrj antysi wu^bhl«i[ab J 

»bkt yad] udya <V* mubiUib n* tsrnptOjfAit 

^rhl vahui d^hliiarri UlilAtifllBiiMruRarp || (MA ; p4$t ^ I wen* 17} 

56, is^jryamlkiryiJii J ipur^i *V1 pAJItAJirra rkhadinyi muVsH 

lulj suiri4ddhai&|3ArHyibSi*b / d*vy*i fimeda v ljm // fMA : pifi 130 M J43^Hi 

57, 5« mi(e 46. 

58, rufifinnnr-rtfttri pnp*y*b 

pifr* v»y»iyi rtg««khl^ f/ (MA, p*s? T9, wu 11 *!*> ef. 12 »rd 11 fdlswing) 

59, sir*rinurSpJb W»*lu umbhivttyi bd^lkar*. up*ltjjpi*K, (MA i (rtget 79; line 14| 

6(J, uH . imniiiupiiiunivt ubhtu tc cmntp (MA '• P*ie B, tin* 91 
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61, In the whole course pf the deecHpdan, the Nfipura* play an impcttani pen. She it n*w wearing the 
qu,een'y Nspuret tcf. MA, page BJ.Iine* 3 and 4 ). When the tree U IricVed with rhe Nttpurm. there 
Fnuii nectf&irily be pf&Jueed th* jEn^ing sound. 

62. Jn sculpture Hdwcvh the left o? she ligftf foot perf-armi thft *ci. 

^1. t*A j dbbm ip c* UjyiteTipijtYii udihcfcivadluip f 

vtmtlhj cl^iu J hijpVl rt.«J.fitf3tW l 

cfntkniphtjrijUrn / l£5 ; p*je 126-7: SE-pa* 4* 5v 73 

61, Aft examination of the temu used with refetenM ro the prawn in tha variety of Do hah a, will )W that 
the wordi commonly wwd are Ighlta, tfcjaxi*, prahlm," and all iheio wOnfi convey more than the 
idea of mere ccntait. The utt ol these remit ride by tide with other lermr iueh M "sampatka, n,iia !H 
etc. h clearly an imfoaror, of the fact that even at the run* of fttSdlsa the idea underlying the motif hat 
breome conventipnahird and fhii would prow that the idea roo» be much alder, 

65, See KM : pas* 71. 

66. HFAIC: p. 330. 67, Yalqaj! Part I: Plat* V-f; p. 39, 68, Ibid; Plate IV.it p. J-J. 69. 

Vof. l-PUre XXXIV t pp. SO. 21. TO. HlfA: page 33, 71. HFAIC ; p. 79 1 AC!C: 

p F ' 975 1,A: PP- 101 a I0Z- 72, AS AX: Vol. Ill; PWes VJ, VII and XI. Ti. 

HFAIC: p. 142 J ASAR: Vol. XI: Pina XXIII; Bad ; pp, 74-75 f Ibkf, 71. Yllpt: Pari I \ 

P- 39. 75. ibd : Plate Vt-ii. p- 19. 76. Ibid; Plate XXIli. 77. WTS: Plate III.S. 7£, AFAIC : 
P HI. *9, HFAIC; p, 144: fig. 95, SO. Ibi-d. 31, Ibid; p. 117; Ag. 67; ibid : p. 117 > fig ; £3, 82,808,- 
PSlt * XIX ’ C ’ h «»y notfcad that the plate number and the desnipdort do not agree. The™ « a obtain 
,mM cf ronfudm. 81, IS: Plate XLV. The auiW* dmorpdon of the figure k partkulari, Juppy, 
We dn not. however, agree with her, rather Vogel'. Idtrulf!cation if s u s Silabhafliifcl : AC1C: fig. 15; 
II A; F:ale .Ml, p. 94, 04. A sculpture in (he Gdimbaiiro temple ™ rhe tubject qf a note by EL V N. 
Naidu and P. S. Naitfu, in the Annotnalri Unhwiity Journal VoMII No, iL On a tuppoEedly jtriJdr* 
rmamblanc* 10 the figure poblhhed in Yeiifanl, Aiatu* VoUL Plate XXI. h has teen burkuly LJottifiad u 
PrioceB Mlyl. 85. YaSqair Pan 1; Phis XlX-3. 86. Ibid: PU,* XIXi 87. tIA: pi 101.102 SS. 
Yalifit : Mile XXIl-ri. 


Ahtreavl ntiona t Alhir.«n.Ved» IAVJ : M*hihhi-*la , £ EDMMB] i Bharat, r Nltya-W* <8. W\- (NS) i 

^tTTnrewu^t = MetheiaAdeea I NS. El. 19J5WMS) j Kll^ ; R*shoys^ 

TS- Ed Wl5MRVl,ttHdta r KurnfamarUbhaVa (NS, Ed. I9te) >KUSi; ttldlu: Vftrmomfya iMU;; Kil.;liia : 
MUa^Brrtmtfra Ed,) iMA) ; , Vtavadttn INS. ED. 1906i-tVDi ; H«» I Ramlv^f |M Ed. 

.fit-iRNl ; Bln* : fAdiAbati tNS. El 1696t i<i m ; film I Haryacatit* (NS. Ed, 1897WHO : Vlmana S PClvySkfh- 

lOLt s RU^l-W : Ki^mktgtmi (COS. Ed. !P21). ( KMI ; Sri H^a : Naiyadh* t (NS. Ed. IS»|?MNK> f hUmrnata : 
v.yapeahJia E-ih.RP) • Btlhitja; V^amatfcvafctawwam d. (875HVC) , XdavamUw; Alariw 

EA Mn E^SMAS^Vrfvantthar Slhbyidarpan. INS. Ed. l9lSWSD) f SlraJltanay* ; Bbfvapraiida 
[j ^ ^ r ^ V * Ll/ln ‘ nJ * thlS - Bd. I5H 7WKA) ; ; Bhiratacampo (HQ ; Veftk.iofvaradilqitar r 

,ate ..! ,,a , v j. |4|2;„iNv. ; Monw Wiiiiain* ; Er^iuh SanJtrir Dictionary (NED. tB99'HESD-MI ■ Apte - 

£KS2^SSSt* 1 * 1 ?"* f ^li-nabhl^ (NS. M : Minhals j Metefiia 
H J : ; ^ ° F ™ Ln ^ (Wm-HFAlCt Camera- 

IS ■ ^ > totean Art (1927) HIIA; fceMrfw: Early Indian Sculpture Vol i UVWW): 

J? ' and Painting 2nd, Ed. [[92?, USfh . Htvell: Ideal. Of Indian Art Ii9lh-|IIA < 

^” V 0t ,ed T " f' R, D. Banerii: rf OtJ' A 

hdtanSeL^nsSTs/ C^I \ ^ <VcL rf bd» OR8> ; Kwmnmh ; 

! SWP ‘ Cf ^ S-W7 Annual Kp» 

S^Anrtual Repair 1906-1907; -ASUARl; The Jcur«l of 

and Tree or Silabh*reikl I A O «i ! ^ Dlte of KjLdl “ f DK ) = Vogel t Woman 

r.n,, , y , H .^; ■ ,AUJ>: c —, v.^ 
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TERRA COTTAS DUG OUT AT PATNA 


By H. P. JAVASWAL 


Mohenjodaro, Taxila, Patna, Mathura, Gwalior, Kosam and Rummim 
Dei have yidded terra-cotta figures. The museums at those places are lull ot 
specimens in this line but none owns such a rich and varied collection 
of terracottas as the Patna museum. Recently the Health Department 
of Bihar and Orissa undertook to construct a modern sewerage in the town 
of Patna. They started digging last year in the inhabited area of what was 
formerly called the Bankipur town, which is about six miles from Patna 
city and over two miles west of Kumrahar. The area under operation may 
be enumerated by Mahallas t Kadamkuan. Bakarganj. Bhiknapahan, Mussalbpur, 
GolakhpuT. The excavations reached in some places down to 20 below the 
road level. I obtained permission to collect for the Patna Museum the antiquities 
from the trenches while the operations have been in progress, n e ast 
months wc have gathered remarkable objects. 

The trenches dug were for the purposes of laying down pipes and for securing 
the proper levels for drainage. The quantum of earth opened is thus necessarily 
a few feet. (2' to 5') in width, though the length would cover several mfe by now. 
The evidence shows that the area was inhabited in Maurya times and 
earlier. This is proved by an inscription found on one of the objects d.scoverc^ 
(PL XXX, Fig. 3). The steatite disc (toy wheel) (Patna Museum No 109) recovered 
from a depth of of 14' (Kadamkuan) has an inscription in the oldest forms of Asoka 

letttt alvir.8 0* * of die owner Vfcalfc. * iS W-j-J 

here as a guide to fix the age of the antiquities described. Silver punched and 
copper coins also have been found which bear Maurya marks. The whole area of 
excavation Has yielded throughout household things implying habitation in Maurya 
and prc-Maurya centuries, Wc are in a peculiarly fortunate position with regard 
to the terra-cottas owing to the known level in each case. 
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It may be pointed out that the Kumrahai and Bulandfbagh Maurya depth 
{17 to 20 ) is greater owing to the silt of the innundation which was confined to the 
south of the old town, having been caused by the river Son. The sewerage 
excavation shows however no silt- The silt layer at Kumrahar found by Dr, 
Spooner was six feet in depth, In other parts of India (Samalh, Rampurva, 
etc.) the Asokan level is 13', At Patna, whenever a well Is dug, the Maurya level 
is at 14 or 13. Nothing Guptan has been found in the present excavations which 
shows that the place ceased to be inhabited before the Guptan age. The 
general Maurya level from earlier coin-finds (Golakhpur IT) and other experiences 
of mine extending over twenty one years at Patna is 14 to 12 feet 

A few specimens arc illustrated here. A woman's head (Patna Museum, No, 
3^/) cotnes from a depth of i / (Bhiknapahari). It may be taken as pre-Mauryan. 

Nandan (PI, XXX, Fig, I). A Sun plaque, (Patna museum No, 1) diameter 3$" 
from 14', Kadamkuan, is a Maurya piece. It may be compared with the representa¬ 
tion of the Sun-in-chariot at Bhaja and Bod h Gaya, It is evidently an object 

of worship. Here the coat-of-mail on the god is remarkable (PL XXX 
Fig. 2). 

The most remarkable work in terra-cotta yet discovered, is Patna Museum 
No. 975, coming from a depth of 14' 6" near Golakhpur. The torso of a female 
figure (6| ) is in the round, exhibiting perfect modelling* particularthe right 
sde and the back (PL XXXI), The figure goes back to early Maurya times 
and is a rival of the Didarganj stone statue. 

Patna Museum No. 197 (PI. XXXII. Fig I). a Vogta. probably Siva, comes (tom 
Bhiknapahari, from a depth o! 18 fee:. The body is nude. Avoiding to the level 
it should be classed as a pre-Waurya piece. 

Patna Museum No. 724 is a toy (5H from 12', Bhiknapahari (PI. XXXII, 
hgs. 2,3). It looks like a water cyphon. The face marks a high degree of 
f C * CVcm f nt J n *^ ow hig expression. From the same level and the same place we 
have a head (l\ ) in black earth, Patna Museum No. 616, which for its 
primitiveness might be ua^d with some of the Mohcnjodaro figures. This illustrates 
the danger of filing periods basing conclusions on primitive' and ’developed' charac¬ 
ter. Both may exist side by side, as they do today. 

i rv t^T l M ? 7 N °' W8 ’ (PL m - Fi * 4 J *«■ «' * Golakhpur (c. 100 
A, U.) ,s the head of a shaven monk with prominent ’Aryan' features. 
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“THE CONQUEROR’S LIFE" IN JAIN A PAINTING * 
EXPLICITUR REDUCTIO HAEC ARTIS AD 
THEOLOGIAN ! 1 

a t AW AND* K. COOMARASWAMY 


I 

Professor Brown and Mr, Pa mac hand ran have provided us with authorita¬ 
tive and almost exhaustive denominative accounts of the iconography of Jaina 
painting, in western and southern India.* ft has long been recognized that as 
compositions and in symbolism the illustrations of the lives of the jainas or 
"Conquerors" are by no means contemporary inventions, but rather slightly 
varying recensions of archetypal formulae of which the date of fixation can 
hardly be determined for want of documents. In this respect the Jaina com¬ 
positions correspond to those of folk art which are evidently the lineal 
descendants of types of an unknown and hi this case certainly a very remote 
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antiquity. In this connection, it is the purpose of the present article to call 
attention to certain characteristics of the Jaina formulation, as to which there 
can be said what is also true of Indian iconography generally, vis, (I) that 
the formulation is in hardly any detail a private property of the sect that 
nia-zes use of it, and (2) that ultimate explanations can only be found in the 
Vcdie metaphysical tradition, and/or cognate traditions. In other words, the 
miniatures are not merely illustrations of the life of this or that one of the 
twenty-four Hrihariikaras (virtually, "pontifices") but in the last analysis are 
illustrations of a universal "Book of Genesis" (bhava vftta, jatavidya) or 
cosmogony. in this respect, of course, what can be said of the pictures is 
equally true of the texts which they "illuminate" in more than one sense. 


As in the parallel case of Buddhism, Jaina heterodoxy, although it involved 
a formal rejection of Vedic tradition, changes nothing essential in the primordial 
conception of the procession of an eternal avatar * what takes place, so far as the 
Conquerors life fiinacaritra) is concerned, is a partial, and only very partial 
rationalisation of the underlying "myth", 1 which is now narrated as if its logical 
sequences had been a series of historical events taking place at stated times and 
Places. It may be granted, of course, that the story told may have had an 
historical equivalent in this sense, that all of history repeats a primordial partem. 
But supposes « be possible .o aba run from the story told, by elimination 
o! all lit nuracuous elements. a circumstantial reference. ,ha, by no means 
represents the full mlentron (vera senteneia) of the "narrative". Urn deity 
mdeed assumes a human nature" i„ ,h, beginning, bn, dm, "has nothin, to 
do with time , and is far from implyin, that he becomes however great "a man". 
In other words, it is precisely the miraculous features of the story, which if 
_uhiaetcd from rhe written or visual narrative would leave us with nothin, 
but the faintest shadow of "biosnaphy", that represent its tmsence. The miraculous 
send ,s not, or need not be. historically true as having taken place at a 
pia" | bcc ° r """• buts "'“physically true as having taken place and as taking 


. / ", ^ ^ Ih'iddbism, reflects a revolt of the temporal power fkgatia regnum) 
agams the spinttml power (brahma, saccrdotum).' This reV oI, is prefigured as a 
possi bility ,n the figu re of Indra, the Vedic Lucifer and prodigal son who takes 


JS, “ a ”” J V*'SmC-«OuAuu,.-Wjuta, „S^bsta-. UV«l.fl*No. 
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possession of the paternal treasures and extroverts the power ami the glory of the 
interior kingdom. But whereas in RV. Indra acts for the most pari as Agni s 
vassal, exercising a delegated power (RV 1 , X, 52, 5, imitated in the RSjasilya, 
SB. V 3 5 27 f. aird V 4 3 3 f,>. and thus in legitimate relation to, and as 
protector of, the spititual operation I vratap-S, "fidci defensor }. At the same time, 
there is presented another possibility. This possibility, latent in plincipto, is realised 
in Indra's Vaikuniha form ; "maddened by pride in his own heroic-energy and 
deluded by the magic of the Titans" (svena virycna d a rp itah ■ - ■ mohito'suram 3yaya, 
BD. VII. 54 f.) he attacks the Angels, and has to be 'awakened (buddhva) before 
he returns to his allegiance. As maddened, deluded, and torpid his status is thus 
satanic, Lucifer has been darkened, and is then Satan. 1 This satanic possibility is 


t, Abbreviation* ; HV. (« when no .nduaiion it fivenl, &* Ved* EirtiHiil S AV„ Athuv* Vcde &uhhiil j 
VS.. Vtpuaeyl s**hui J AH.. Ail hi/* &rllus»na : SB., $*i*p*ih« BrihnWJ* j 3-D-. BtHhI D«v*fl f HU,. BjhaiSr*™,* 
UpHitwit KS., Kdptilrtn. Jintcuua; D-, Dhih» NA*>*: £., Sithyutt* NiiSji*; Sn.. *1 

Jiial* J 5P„ 5*drfb*nn» Fvmduik, ; JA., Journal Au.ii.iui ; JR AS., Jmsnal fa**! Acetic Society r JAC6- Jwm.i 
American Oncnuk Society ;ZDMQ., Zeinchiift lire DsuueKhi Mofterdii*£*hen CscHidvifi: MASB., M*”™ 1 
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iorreri.' -He become, .pin th* Only Angel, even D**, he h« defeated opened <W*h, dceth «« NmiJV 
Dwh>«ILd« umfy ih^ £C ddb fcho. « U «vu* "re 4*y“, retrieve "re ^ *t>d re. mMi UFe 
iptHlhviAreyin. AA. 111. 2, J). Life «d B**- v ™*'- nifjvn* b-hretn, imp* i Km. 
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necessarily realised in the due course of history, where it is represented by an actual 
revolt of the temporal power, such as ls reflected in Jainism and Buddhism, and can 
U recognised in every historical cycle. 1 'Wc find in jainism and Buddhism an 
emphatic assertion of the superiority of the regnunj {k$atra), and this in contemporary 
history coincides with the rule of such kings as A&oka who are not of the divine 
lineage, but in the proper sense of the words "tyrants" and "usurpers", and as might 
be expected ardent patrons of those very heterodox faiths which justify the substitu¬ 
tion of moral qualification for that of a "character imprinted by initiation. That a 
tyrant may be personally virtuous and courageous is not to the point Here made. 
Whether virtuous or vicious, the tyrant is not ruling by divine right nor according 
to the Supreme Law (Vedic jta and dharma, Pali dliamma), but in accordance with a 
personalty good or evil will, and cither way all kinds of irregularity are permitted.* 
What has been said above may seem to have been a digression, but has been 
necessary because it is precisely the expansion of a double heresy, at the same time 
spiritual and political, that can alone explain at once the rise of the heterodox sects 
themselves (in which the older myths are rationalised and humanised), and that of 
the patronage to which we ow e the greater part of the monuments of early Indian 
art (in which the now pseudo-historical conceptions of the eternal Messiah arc 
illustrated). It is then and therefore precisely at this point that an an iconic imagery 
and ritual procedure are first subordinated to the felt necessity for a more anthro¬ 
pomorphic symbolism, illustrative of the "gospels" (caritra, etc.) in which the "fives' 
of the Conquerors are related. That is also what took place in a somewhat different 
way at tire close of the Middle Ages in Europe, "classical" representation encroaching 
upon "ccltic form, but with this distinction that whereas in Europe the ideal of the 
static figure beForc long altogether supplanted that of the kinetic form, 1 in India 
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the concept of Form continuously controlled even the figural representation, and has 
retained control until Quite modem times t in India, the humanistic (as distinguished 
from the normally humane) point of vie* asserting itself only in Mughal painting 
in the sixteenth century, and elsewhere not before the still very recent surrender of 
Indian artistic orthodoxy to European sentimentality. One may say that 
the principles of art are preserved in India today only by the illiterate, for whose 
conservative ignorance we cannot be sufficiently thankful. 

> '*4 

Notwithstanding, then, that the records of early jaina art are far less complete 
than those of early Buddhist art, we can confidently attribute a first fixation of its 
dominant conceptions to a period antedating the beginning of the Christian era, 
and contemporary with the growth of the canonical literature. Apart even from 
the type of the seated Illuminate, common to Jainism and Buddhism, and known for 
both at least from the Kujana period, there has long been known a relief from 
Mathura 1 , having on one side a representation of the goat-headed genius Bhagava 
Ncmcso in the inscription (Fdarincgamesi in the Kalpasutta), and on the otFier a 
dancing scene representing no doubt the music of Indras court, aa in PI. XXXIII, 
Fig. 1 , the theme of this slab is then that of 'Indras command", and it may be 
remarked that representations of India's court and those of the actual commission 
entrusted to Harinegamesi are similarly dosety associated in the illustrated manuscripts 
of more than a thousand years later date/ 

The representations in Jaina Mss. of the Kalpasutra story of the transference 
of the Conqueror s embryo from the womb of the Brahmam DevSnanda to that 
of the K$atriyaij< Tisak (TriSali) are very well known, and arc again illustrated 
here in PL XXXlll, Fig. 2. It is by no means without sufficient reason that Indra is so 
much concerned in this matter of his namesakes, Mahavtra's nativity. For the 
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Jaina Conquerors birth is analogically a birth of fndra himself, or what amounts 
to the same thing, of Indrggm, Indra and Agni being "twins" (RV. VJ. 59,2 etc.), 
or again tn other words, a forth of Indra as the Sun, a resurrection of 'sol invictus', 
'll summa sof*. The epithets MahaWra, "Great Hero" and Vardham5na, "Parting, 
or waxen big , arc propria of Indra (e. g. mahavlra, RV. f, 32, 6 , vTratama— 
npiarn III, 52, 8 * prav r ddha, IV, IS, I , vavjdhana, V, 2, 12). Indra and Agni, 
or Indragni (king and priest, cf. Harihara), are bom like every messianic hero, of 
two different mothers, of unlike aspect but kindred nature. In Christianity, for 
example, these arc presupposed in the orthodox doctrine of the dual birth, 
tempora! and eternal : the eternal mother being "that nature by which the Father 
begets , and from which the Son takes on that "human nature that has nothing 
to do with time" » the temporal mother the Virgin Mary from whom he takes on 
human flesh in V, 2, 2, Buddhist MahS Maya, Jaina DevSnanda, Vaifnava Devak? 
and Saiva Satt, Kali, the latter to Vcdic "Dawn" and "Mother-Earth," SflryA*, 
the handmatd tn V 2. 2, Saranyii's 'savarni', Indra’s second mother Vikun|M 
(daughter of Prajapau, BD. VII, 49-50), Buddhfet P ai 3paU. J.ina Tisala, Vai f niva 
* _ a and Saiva Rirvau', Gann. The Kalpasotra story of the Conqueror's 
a COrrCSP ° nd ‘ nS illustrations reproduce with an almost literal fidelity RV. 
I 113, 1-3 where Night when she hath conceived For the Sun's quickening yields 

the place of birth (yon.) to Dawn", and 1, 124, 8, where "sister to more excellent 
sister yields the place of birth" (yoni}\ 
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II 

We pass on 10 a consideration of the fourteen prognostic dreams which are 
similarly transferred from Dcv^nandS to Tisafa. We shall not attempt to deal 
with all of these in equal detail but wilt say that all are characteristic prefix ora¬ 
tions of the Great Hero” (mnhavira) about to be bom the Sun about to rise. 
Agni is called a bull, in countless Vedic texts, and sometimes a lion, c. g. in I, 
95, 5, when he is born, they (Heaven and Earth as Agnfs parents) attend the 
lion lovingly” fsifhkarii prati josayetc). The dream of a pure white elephant 1 2 
(Ks. 33, PI. XXXI1J, Fig. 3. Brown Fig. 21) not only parallels Maha Maya's prognostic 
dream of the birth of the Bodhisattva, but recalls RV. IV, 16, 14, where Indra, 
assimilated to the Sun, is compared to an elephant (and lion), cf. also AV. 
III. 22, I, invoking "that elephant glory (varcas) that came into being from 
Aditi's body" and ib. 4-5, ''whatever splendour is the Sun's and the Titan-elephant's 
may that much elephant-glorious Indra-power (indriyam.. .Kastivarcasam) be 
congruent (sarir gaechasva) in me 

In the vision of Sir (PI. XXXV. Fig. 4. Hg. folio 27, Brown Fig. 24) the goddess 
mother is seated as usual on a lotus that rises from a lotus lake fpauma ddaha. KS. 
36, = padma hrada = pu^karim), the two lotus Rowers mentioned in the text arc held 
in her hands, but the 'disS ga'intjofu pivara karabbisicca m3ntm' arc omitted. The 

1. Analogous to Trttll’i arid Mahl Mlyl’t draarm of ■ wtliu elephant ii Vlmi Devi's visitm ofasnak* 
crawling m ih* edge of her bed On the night of Pt4r*’i cono^ri. who iato named bceaun the stake (carpal 
entered her body from the ride (tAriva. from parfu. * r rib , 'l, u ftlued by tfcwnda in comment on the 
Uiiirtdkyiyan*, w Charpentwf w ZDMG. 6T.I9J5, p. 35 i ihalibc inebe "mwlcd on” tgwjfaappar.tam =■ pri osar- 
pinlLTi) manifestly eonaifauiCi in 'ill tupini' fib* lhat try which the priori* 1 -Sn of Albuda, the M# of K*AU» b eftectod in 
AB. VI, 1, ef, RV. IX, 86, 44 where Soma ‘ahir na iornam tti sarpali’, "n the ter pent, over-creep! invetwaticn", i.e, « 
rejuvenated And bom. 

Cf. RV. X, 86. 13, ”Partu, daughter erf Many" and V||l. 6. 46 "Tirindir*. child of Taffy”; even Indra’s 
lateral birth Ipirfvtt, V, 2, Si, prototype of Siddhiriha* m the Buddha Lcfervd, fa at tha mm* time m birth ‘'from ft™*’. 
Aj Man-j’r daughter, ftriu fa fji. Mafarlvfcuni, Mother-Earth, mc., through whom he. Many. begat the "children of 
men” tSB, I, 8, 1, 5-11J. Ii fa In the wnc way ihat who fa the Man’r, Adam'i "rib”, became* the mother of *1 
living (Csimfa. 111. 311, begotten in her by ham. 

If it it not exprtsdy an id that Plriva. who entered his mother'! ride as a wake (as may be aeen in the 
miniature reproduced by frown, kw. cfa., Fig. 39, upper «gfat^! wat alto bom from her tide, as might be expend per 
anatevam. there u nothing to prevent ui from «sumir*t a iattral birth In hw i* or that of any ether of the "Con*— 
ore’*, which would asard with a rule that fa tut mereh Indian, but Uhivrm!, cf- for mciple, Ruiiant'i birth by 
Canarun operation, where the myth hat been rationalised. The ear* of J«d corresponds lo that of FSrwainthai 
the lean «* not explicit y En any case hit birth a t-ndemwd to have taken place "vriihmit opening the p«Mg* ,r 
l St The mat. W Th«l, III, 35. 6) and in Hieronymus (Ad JovLniinum. I. 42) tr actually iwmilattri to the Buddha'a 
”« whom a virgin gave binh from her tide" <Wdam.-a latere siw ritga gantreritl. 

2, Cf. RV. X. 14, 8 »rfi gacchatva lanvf. auvarel Gn eonnestion with resurrection I. 
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lot™ take is the same as the Milky Sea that b the subject of another dream, cf. 
Uk|it», s epithet 'kfira-sagara-suta' , Brown's Fig. 13, upper register, being precisely a 
combination of PL XXXV, Figs. 3 and 4. The vision of £f is realty one of Tim I* herself 
in a glorified likeness, as Dawn and Mother Earth, Jndranf, etc., just as the represen¬ 
tations of the Si limits in Buddhist art, although not strictly speaking "nativities" are 
nevertheless "mare mi tics". It may be added that in the Srisfikta , 1 which may be 
regarded at the principal authority for the Gaja-Ukyml type in art/ Sri is referred 
to as the mother of son^, all of whom can be regarded as forms of Agni, Kardama 
for example corresponding to Purlsya, and Cikllia. (identified with j^tavedas in the 
folb,-i„ 8 khib) with the 'anaddha-puruya' A S ni made 0 F cby and employed in the 
Agmcayana ntual (VS, XI, and $B. Vf, 3, 3. 4 and 4, 4, 14). 

The case of the dream of the Fire is even more transparent, and of particular 
mtetest hctc on account of the magnificent illustration in Mr HceramancciTs Ms. H S .. 

Bra “' n '° C -. Cn ' ['*• 3S - htre "Produced in colour, PI.XXXIV. In the tent, KS. 
A6 She saw a Ore m vehement motion, fed with vety brilliant oil and mead {mahu- 
ghaya-parisiccamarta - madhu. e hrtn-parisicyaniann). smokeless 1 and cntcklin,. The 
mass of tB flames ns,n, one above the other made as ft were a network and here 
and .here the tips of the quivetin, flames scotchcdas it were the very sky (ambaram va 
—payantam .ambara m iva-paeat =f. RV. X 45, 7. sukrena soeTsd d/m anakya” 

»n. 57 -i/ ! ' fa, "'“' 0 “ A " l ' Wbra *“ ^ "~P-clW.POtM»wd> Snow- In Z0MC.7S. 

DitoW dwlann ten, to IWd In imi, sen. „ lh < "™ l“"H«" * *• 

mhd.bwI.M. „!, Wwm- itanpW. 

■i al ways AgnL, end the Thwtsiaj h __ ,=x . , , Pp ' - J - I" texn f ha 1 divine t*IF’ 

Served Oviltaw*!** (ja Tha ujne may be 

J erram of ihe qm* ^ a ( pvyzt<dins w “ **"** ” M “ dfe 

(ha eternal mothifc h ‘aviniiSilv*' union usrh .v. t .1, ’ hw anrij. Mate ipeafcrji, M 

Adtti U (he tem^nl iaeanic) Mwbn Eirtii and Dawn^s"* ^'■‘1 11 11 •.Itnwsiher pythons; irtd linotiE; 

n.tmh.rfih.Se.ithwv -o wp„XT”7/7, »*•■«*.Ml. wJI.ua.* 

■* bratf* font, and fan whom *El nift fter n « ura ' F~ Um! ^ ^ 6tV>d M«rh-Cw by wbt*n 4 || dwtj, 
-nd wish RV. X, as, 24 , f, camp** 5 , D • * Ku **"* ’ D " W *** ** OivtTi', WaiKi***,, 1^5 . 

» wrinUc- “* * JI h " ha '^ wi* hii qwn ginry. till Chutch witW 

.. K*,Jn Up., TV. J, puiuio^.i^enf ivi adhtoaiah. 
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The great fire is blazing on a mountain. As being fed with oil and mead or honey, 
this is in any case a sacrificial fire i and both in this respect and as being kindled 
on ot from the mountain, answers to countless Vedic accounts of the first kindling of 
Agnt, for example 1 , 13 , 3*5 '(agnim) madhuphvaih havr$k| i 2 tam.,.barhir-* ghrtaprffham', 
and 1,93, 6, 'amanthad (agnrm) pari Syerto adreh'. In the smaller representations of 
the Fire, in miniatures in which all of the Fourteen Dreams arc seen together, it is 
always shown as burning actually upon an altar (vedi), of the type familiar on 
Ku^ana coins, 

Tisala sees also the Ivfilky Sea (khfroya $5yaram=k$ira-sagaram) 'with its 
waters spreading in all directions, its wind-driven billows rushing to and from the 
shore, lashed to foam by the monsters of the deep, with the mighty roar of Gangs* 
eddy (gaftgSvana)', etc. (KS. 43, abbreviated). The picture, PL XXXV, Fig. I Hg. 
folio 32, Grown Fig. 30, shows us more than this. Here is the dangerous River of 
Life with its near and farther shores, and a ’mumukju’ waiting on the bank, eager to 
board the Ship of Life, the Sun-ship, floating on the stormy waters 1 . The mast of 
this ship is the axis of the universe, cf. DaSakumaraca rita introductory verse, mast of 
the ship of the earth, axis of the Zodiac" (k$aum-nau-kQpa*danda' HyotiSoakrak^a- 
danja), and the one foot" of the Sun, who as the watcher in the crow s 
nest surveys the universe (abhi yo vi$va bhuvanam cajfe, RV* VII, 61 . I and parallel 
passages). An altogether analogous representation is that of the "mansion of the 
Sun”, illustrated from an Alpana painting in A. N. Tagores Banglar Vrata, pi. 99. 1 

"Then she saw a banner (dhayam = dhvajam) supported by a golden staff, 
etc. (KS. 40-41), as represented in PL XXXV, Fig. 2, Brown Fig. 28, Hg. folio 31. 
The corresponding Vedic 'ketu, "banner , is always the referent for Agni, India, 
or the Sun. and of the separation of light from darkness, cf. I, 129,1, wliere in the 
beginning "there was no 'ketu’ of day and night , whereas in X, 103,11, India is 
called upon for aid in battle with the Titans when the "flags are gathered" (sartirtCfU 
dhvajesu), and when the Sun is risen "his banners (ketavah), his rays, are seen 
abroad amongst the kindreds, like shining fines' (AV. Xlfl, 2.16), cf. Song of 
Solomon, VI, 4, "Terrible as an army with banners , in the DaSakumSracarrta, 


1. Cf. for Mwmple, RV. VH, 38, 5 1 "Where J with Virup* emhirked, dr*** oar but into mid-oseM, rode 

on the cieia of the wive, there let m swing in iftc **ty-ridln* iwtng," ; AV. XII, 2. 47. "'Mount ihii ihlp <£ ivAp, l*i 
Ul am over" ; SB, II, 3d % [4-13 11 This ihip bourtiF (fuur ha vl rji 

2. The dwvrati running down tbs is * listening motif* *nd can be recognised ftka In tht Alpan* piirdmfr bi 
the \atmr 9 the 'NwrhT ^priscmed by the Circle m rquanc i and the ”e*«h-diip M bekw ^ And by whkh iht Stdl'l ons 
foot is supported (pratifthah are sepamtd ; mi the Jiina miniature c-unhidi-d to form an. ar k ^“-th ia ■baaiis 
(piiivibii. 
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lx., "the stall of the banner of the river of life" (kjaradamara-sarit-ketu-danda) is 
again an aspect of the axis of the universe 1 2 . 

for the lotus lake (pundanya, K5. 42=pun«Janka) cf. RV, X, 107, 10, where 
the palace in which India's nuptials with the Guerdon (Dawn) ate to be consummat¬ 
ed is 'like a lotus-lake' (pu^karmlva). and X. 142, S "Let there be pools and lotus- 
lakes (puntjankani). The resonant abode (vim5na) of light <KS. 42, Brown Fig, 31) 
corresponds to the Vcdic "chariot of light" (jyotiratha), wherein Agni. India, and all 
the deities proceed. 

The brimming vase (punna kalasa, K$. 41=purna kalala, purna gha|a) 
abode of Laksim, with its bunch of lotus" (kamala-kalava = kamala kafcpa) is perhaps 
the most familiar of all auspicious symbols throughout the history of Indian art. 
h is precisely as the abode of SrI*Lakfmi as well as by itself that the brimming vase 
appears repeatedly in early Buddhist art, for example at Sand 1 . Examples are illustrated 
here in Pi. XXXV, Fig, 2 (to lower right) and PI. XXXVI, (a large and admirably 
executed painting on cotton, unfortunately badly worn). It is however, a peculiarity of 
jaina an that this 'punna kalasa, the Vessel of Plenty, is regularly provided with eyes, 
and thus indeed animated. This form of the symbol has been discussed by Huttcmann 
(Bacsslcr Archiv, IV. 1913, pp. 52-53) and by Brown, loc. cit., p. 12. According to 
Huttcmann : Die Vase ist das Symbol des vollkommensten Wisscns, des 'kevala- 
nana-damsana'. Brown suggests that the vase-cloud, and that the eyes are "a 
vestigial representation of the sun ", and cites AV. XIX, 53, 3, where "a Full Vessel 
is set upon l ime . A similar symbol is constantly employed in Mesopotamian art 1 
where it is always the source of two flowing streams (Vcdic dvidhSrab). The brim¬ 
ming and inexhaustible vessel, then is a representation of the Fountain of Life, and as 
a symbol seems to say Let Soma never lack, that giveth rest (somasya Sambhuvah, 
l, 105, 3), May that unfailing spring (utsam -akptam) that the Maruts milk 
(duhantah) be ever available" (VIII, 7, 16) t it is the "reservoir" (kosam VIII 72 8) 
and "inexhaustible well (avatarm - .ak?itam) of Soma" ib. 10-IX. It is indeed just as a 


1. Th« Mil of ibe uravtrte hu RUfly wpeoi in one end rile «me, u well u in ifidiiksnj. Bail! the 

nreresMwJ *W then n»y be dud .Jio thwe of the siF of the unfedb. of cowrie dorrinian, thei cf the a*fe- 

lT « of the cWt cf Ujk .the wfed. of wfwh « H am tnd EuA), ihm ofite mm of the iw cr laru thoi rrp 
the Mother of God, that of the Sam.-w.Ji [RV, IX, 74, ij.inj rh*t of the Wtopm. Th* tod. « .l« the trwtk cf the 
Tie* of Life, the ttetifeid pan the vrrtio] IfiuiH*. So-, ikeobbo) oF the Gob, end the qut fa. M 

EhSng* »re figured AV. X, 7* 32) un this Mi*. 

2 . Net indeed u » bet pah.?, u . “manHf, d. my notice of Fuchs', loancp^hycfthe 

Buddhi'f N*icvi:y r in MOS. 55, pp. 323*325. 

% Vin Burta E D-* Tbs FJdwmg Vtie and dw God with Stfitmt, BeHin, 19)3. 
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puma kala&a' that the reservoir of Soma is represented under Vanina's protection at 
Bsdami 1 2 3 4 . * ' 

It is moreover precisely in this connection that the eyes, which could in any 
case be regarded as Vanina's eyes, whether the Sun (X, 8S F3 and X, 129 7) 
or Sun and Moon (akjJ divas, I, 72, 10 and implicit in V, 62, 8), can best be 
explained, viz. as "the eyes of Soma, by which eyes of ours we sec the Golden 
(Sun, or Germ )" (somasya svebhrr ak^abhih I. 139, 2) 5 as to which "eyes"* 
a fuller explanation is given In AB. II, 32 'The eyes of the Soma-pressings are the 
silent praise ftusmm-iansa— cratkmes secretae) - He who is a comprehensor of 
this. He by means of the eyed Soma-pressings reaches the light-world. The silent 
praise is tire eye of the Sacrifice but though the silent praise is actually one, it 
is uttered twice, so that the one eye may be a pair of eyes”*. 

These more fully documented explanations arc by no means contradictory 
of those suggested by Huttemann and Brown, whose interpretations, taken together, 
in the same way demonstrate for this symbol a significance both physical and 
spiritual 1 . 


m 

Turning now from the prefiguring dreams to thdr realisation, we shall 
consider two more, and by no means the least informative of the types of Jaina 
illustration, Plate XXXVIl reproduces a remarkable picture of the "Fortunate 

L My Yilqfcj, \l Waihin^on, 1911, Pi- fta- 1% A Wfe witty csf ftamu of the brimjfttnfi vase a** tftaftntod 
h I hr. TfttJj wiih dSiiiuraiior^ pp. 6141% 

2. Th± “eyo'" m l il% 2 art lho« oFwfiF«nnplUTW> and in^elhci fmuuil* [Ctttu which correrpord again 
W;th $uri and Moon rCf- 6 U. !« 3* 14 ind and Jfl. X f 1 p 3 4 7l The Etxt nidi muiUly: iomtbhii cans m 4 m. 1 l 

*k?abhih nrnuya ivebhir akfabhih' a, Wdh cmaffiftlfeibnl and with imettecf, the eyei cf Sqpii. by wfoeh mu 
* erc»* ind there can b* me doubt fhaf Gra»m*on ti H#si « taking 'cani* hire u ,4 be|&h*tuk*, 

3. An wufaf/CKfl aln> hm feccpiraid m the «*]!i p*im*d on th# bowl of Injian ikin. and ineknt thjps 

<]Ee*here. whveby these *hlpl «■* *3 k wrt tfutriitd and itiirti i1u«d m th* Sun-ship *nd ih* Imai® Ulrntmial > *hJp* 
cf ihwi Aiwtnav Inasmuch at the EWQ sktei of the ihip Inauma-Htfr, S3, 3I P 1.1, ]5=bhim, cC nauman^a m JBL L J2S, 
nawmiftjaptifi Bauddli* SSL, mwllnwT guiiraraUtgd Kh* the tw* wh«U of ihe durioc of light. rom»- 

pmd to bfh*i arvd nfkfllaflk *h*van!y* and 0th*pKr*+ Heaven and Earth, the two eye? most be those of the Sun and 
Moi^ For illuitralranSr if* Homed Indian bow dfisigra, MASS, Calcutta, J92G. 

4. A MJTlilaf dual ippljcithfl. of all ryirjbck 4 actually. th# dhlinetsan of karma frtm ffttni klndij h highly 
thiraoEmnc of the V«fc tradkion. and iheirfore no mot* Than might be expected in ih<s pmem caic. The same hold* 
Ewd for the *na]i*gFHjj VohI ui dw Grail tradflioru vthm ihe Chalk» h at the same time 1 rood^ovkEer and a 
manfctatjan ef the hightsl Iruk 

Ttw dettfirntron cf Scm* u iambhg, rendered by ■'that gr«th f«|" It sgnifcam in ihh exirwwS»ll ) for ihii 
H,f 'ot PK i from one point of WWj ii that which it Odnddent with the MSammeru of cfeitfe, and fr^m another «the .bcass of 
l*beraittfi from ckitre* inaimudr it Wt no lonfcr dem, but rather Ecve a whai m potvtn* 
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Sunrise" (Srf siiryodaya is the marginal annotation) of the morning following 
the night of Ti salt’s dreams and actual conception. "He, the thousand-eyed 
(i, £., all scing) maker of the day, shining in his radiance, awakened the groups 
of lotuses (i. e„ the grounds' of all the worlds). When in due season the Angel 
of Day had arisen and by the blows of his hands the darkness was expelled, 
then the K?atriya Siddhasiha 1 rose From his bed" (sayaijijiao abbbufthei, KS* 
59, = SayamyS abhyuttisthati). That is in effect a description of the First Sunrise 
in the beginning of days (agre ahuan) so often celebrated in RV. f that Siddhattha 
"rises from his couch" is more than a simple daily wakening, it is the resuscitation of 
the Father in the Son, in accordance with the Vedic conception of linear descent, in 
which the son becomes the "father's father" {pitu 5P it r ) as well as his "own son", or 
grandson, 'tananapat', for Agni, indeed is kindled by Agni (I, 12, 6), That sunrise and 
that sun are indeed the same as those of the corresponding hour when the Great 
Hero has been actually bom and the "universe is resplendent with one light" (KS, 97, 
cf. jyotir jyotifam. "light of lights", RV. 1,113,1»jyotir ekam bahubhyafi, "one light 
for many", I. 93, 4, ekal? siifyah, "one Sun ", VIII, 58. 2, etc., and similarly J. 76, 
ekobhasa ahesum). which is the manifestation of the Conqueror in the worlds 1 . 
Jn the miniature, to cite Professor Brown, "die bright golden ball of the sun, with 
first a blue and then a white rim against a red background (cf, KS. 59, "the inhabited 
world was, as it were, dipped in saffron ), is iust above a variegated mountain peak *. 
That is mount Meru, Vedic 'parvata, adrT, "The rock of ages", adrim acyutam, VI, 
17, 5. whence the cattle (potentialities unrealised) arc freed, the Rock (asman) whoicc 
flows the River of Life, ‘aSmanvatf, sarasvatT, RV. passim! the Himavat of KS* 36, 
and Mem "around which the Sun for ever circles," Ks. 39.* It is upon this same 


1, In Ihe Buidhiii lesotd, Siddhirtha n the nemeirfthe Son, In ealwt cue ihe p*] (*nhnf .^. r H u that 
by AgrC X, 51,5 "That wn the 8 :-il (cum an he ml I, Ajni, *«md of. Note in thin cgnnaaion tfial the 
Biwtdli*'! earapaniinj Hevtanon [ Bfihnti*rtryw.m, S. I, 139 I.)« like A*ni'i «Hy * i™pid»Han~"it wu ft*,, 
ifitin* livp (vihiifcai th*l l did ra ^ the Elrm,] UV. In M eax« unit*,, prittp*-*nnka from" the 
dwiawi laxtentiein, CruaPaiinj iMeparibie from prtcamurt; both cxpreif the ihoujht, “May th» cup be taken from me". 
bfith Ufeuirue thtir tiik. 

2 ‘ Tfrctelcieof ptiinmtrt endn^-njai of debt. (KS. 102), In accordance *, k » w* tndun wuom t( the 

^jhsFcrey.lheSr, oottetpondj in to (he HtffOvring nf Hdl on the eccanon of ih« fiodhbW, Av^ing. 

±} 74 *" n "•* * ft™ wh« d Valuta's, k m Ytma'l babble, from all arigtritl *«*■ , RV. X. 97, I*. 

J* t "f an 10 ,tim " &«"»' *<-, *1 >■* birth of 4 royal he, affbtd. an adnwebk e.empl* rf 

«thi, term « employed *chhi*]|y b wowafcm With %&U\ 7>* pattern of an ^rhado* «*** h. 
W “ “ muLh “ n,ul1 '"*«• "**yfo* it dtme ”lft Lmkatbn of whit « U tone in the besmxtin*" exemplary. end 

ptecuely thtnfwe -'rejuUf" 1[tvy«, dhumytl. Exogamy, far example, "depend*" upsfl (he principle itut (he Thrctokos 

anwerm *** * lww “ *•* **- * ^thmjgb thebea^meHeDtvibyhermemaftr. Jut u . wmw 

P«me i qF h*T huibind's ftmtiy. 

. , ^ (O ** ByddhitfadhrJait. "Vdtu* P«k”, ^f.SP, XV, [0. "Jh*v< never 

ileft dm Vulture PblT. Thu Inara is the efficiam dfreponda not only tn the BraWnical p*n he aln play, as 
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Meru that indra performs the Conqueror s lustration (abhiseya-abhi^eka, described 
in K5. 97-99J, which is not merely a natal bath and baptism, but a royal initiation 
(rjjasuya), 1 as represented in PI. XXXVIII, Fig.I jand also, one cannot doubt, the same 
as the mountain upon which, again with Indra officiating, the Conqueror's sacerdotal 
initiation (dik^a) is effected, as represented in PI- XXXVtll. Fig.2. Both of the characters 
thus formally communicated and imprinted are the Conqueror s by divine right, as they 
are those of every Messiah born in t!»c 'geneatagia regni dei\* 

Wc consider next the representation of an apparently trivial episode of the 
'enfances', based on Hemacandra's Trijafltealakapun: sac antra, parva 10, summarised by 
Brown, be. ctL p. 52 in connection with his reproduction of the same miniature, our 
PI, XXXVIII, Fig. 3. A deity unnamed in this text, but in whom we have previously 
recognized Death (mftyu)/ is jealous of tire Great Hero's "virtue" (vfryam, virile 
power), 1 and upon an occasion when the latter is at play 5 with his companions, 

AgnkEh when he brtri^ the itrrw fur the Throne of Awalwninfi {bodhi-paiilartiba = Vedk v «£h bm equally 

m hu petition in RV. paisim, u dfeant at the Rna Sanities, when he obtains her mb of “Hero'*., 

1 1 Ac&Tfding to which Inita's h linked with lh*f of hi* rumesabc, in the jranra: tksotbed ^ 4 a. v, 

4* 2* fi-9, dring VS, X, *0 p It fhodd be nstad tint vlrya is not jmrcly m the in me pf M bfiwry p \ birt ii 

the "whale viriu« fc ' of the hii “manhood* ffK» "hurri*nJl/ J ) In every warn, end ti hdudm® t he 

+ , ttsr.inil virtue'* (cf. Bublef*! r^ndHtrift of wry* by “lAed” in his irimltican of Mainj* t Sh It ii fhefi u mtiah by ha 
vivifying powef n by h*i bravery thal ihc H*rfl eonquu* Death, and awaken* 1 h=i dial adeep* 

Z h il ttnw hbk and not without in irania. that both of the C^nqueran, huh Great Heroes l, ILddhist and 
Jain), defpit* th- vehement assertions of K'tatriyi fUJMflcrill/ ihjj have been made + abandon (be houiehoU kb* MCitive 
* sacerdotal btinalbfi (which il aim * ^rcond buih'h anj pity the parti cf the pried / and omniiEient Ajjjii dial 
ef the Brahman who 'iHavsdHrti vaditt'* RV. X, 11 » II j I he aLanddnmeni oF the H^isaho^d Life tabhiriiklthirtinii q 
pfrariy the tmmluion of A^ni from the ^bipaiyi to the iHuvaiiFy a *ttu. Tnr mperknHty of Imowtadfs to action, 
rhij of infdlectiul Bo physical Q pff Utffi. which il of tltt fiKnce of Brahmanisai and of ail tuber orthodox doctrine** 
U ftetfy admitted ; lb* Kgalfiyi *5 Slfdlip the man of action n such,, il UtUtd il a mere wnorlriljing. And thii is earned 
■q far that one may say that in Baddhiirn and uUintnn, the position of the Ijairi. the regfium, although nominally 
«xiltcd t b iCTtjaily degrade. What ooiwpondi m Europe a the ftptiOtirnent of ihc concepts of purity uvd reguLuiy 
by lhc« of PiinLinkiin and mtaraLsm. The icrjibiSity thii n in a meamre proper PO the rrsnutil (ti thud irorri 

the uccnJctumh now uTWRtrairwd ud evemad^mfl* b^COitiev a icnli^EintiiCy, ct in other w?rdi iTj*feroii 
chmcicnsnceEly eiprewd in an undue comempi gf she wartd, no lonflo ecn u a ihwt»hif^. On the other hand, the 
doatine of a due proportion cf [he Ouref [5 the ;nnet Hft b maintained h both the ortbodow tfevelopmeras of Vedi^ 
UwBlion^ respecthrcEy Viii^iwa I karma yep. Kjairiyi smlialkifil and 4aJva L|Rina Sflhsmna. initLaJjairh In aber 

Wfdj, she IrsdiiJi r ttmaet cf BuddHam WII nermabw, in the «me Seme lhaE die "Thamift MvhiaJ 4 ’ iD^md£r$d 
apan horn [he bigotry of some £>F ill estpcmnMl a rormith* Hi the presenr day. 

3. MFA, BmUrtin, No. 197, p, M, q. v, 1 hive linos dac^vcred i !Wnacham£rti% be. di, p. 1 1 7 ) thu the 
rtory b aba told ifl tha 5rl ftefcna (Vd^ IVl and In the Vardbam&na Purint and that hen the name of serpent k 
KtVfii ^iere M Sutigarna, S e. Deaths cf. RV.X* \4 r I* where Vaftta b sarhgatnitiO fan*rim. The epiwdi t* yluivtled 
tononsn the older paimings ai Ttruperuililiunfamj. if* RartiacbarKfran^ PL VIE, fig. 1. 

4- It ii precisely by his ^VfcUfr-KkeTBy'V tviryK^a^ P p I U 5) that fndti (sHthAv^a ifl f, 32. ft weraari« the «r- 
pnni* Abi, who 31 also Vpra, Dflaih P etc* 

% ^nay^t *=- IjI* ; cf- RV. IX. 2^1 7 white Soma go« r l4 pbyfu|ily >p (Vrilub) to hia utirifeiai deaih ; X» 3„ 5 
where Agm’s flames am “pii^ful" ; X, r 6% 13 and *Z bi^antau ; X* '79, 6 abi|m in] in ; and twenty live ether VeJic 
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'assumed the form of a serpent and appeared at the foot of a tree", just as Mara in 
the Buddha legend appears at the foot of the Tree of Awakening, All but the Great 
Hero are terrified and ran away ( a$ hdra is similarly deserted in his conflict with 
rtra, E3V \ III 96, 7 % AB. IV, 5, etc, and the Bodhisattva In his conflict with M5ra, 
J* ’* 72 >' Presently the serpent assumes the form of one of the boy companions! 
and is no longer recognized * all set about to climb the tree, the winner is to have the 
privilege of riding on the backs of the losers. MahSvfra naturally reaches the top 
first, and there "shines like the Sun above Mt Mem", while his companions hang 
Ixilow as "branch-creatures", i. e, like birds or monkeys. Expressed tn Vedic terms 
the Great Hero has defeated Death, an d as the Solar Eagle rests on the topmost 
branch o the Tree of Life, while below him are all creatures, nested in its branches, 
as in RV. I, 164, 22, "It is in that tree that all the eagles taste the mead abide and 
make their nests , at its top, they say, the Rg is sweet, which none may reach who 
knoweth not the Father", cf. also PB. XIV. f, 13 where it is a matter of climbing a 
free, and the question is put. Those who ascend to the top of die great tree how 
do they fare tfomfter?", and answered "Those who have wings fly away, those 
without wings fall down , on climbing the tree, cf. also PB. IV. 7* 10- and JU& 
I. 3 and ill. 13. 


IV 

Let us consider, in conclusion, no longer the explicit references of the paintings, 
but the manner in which these references are made. In the miniature last discussed! 
an example may be seen of the method known as "continuous narration" or 
continuous action , defined in Professor Brown's words as "the portraying in one 
composition of two or more scenes from the same series". Taking first the right 

7T L of t ^ wc see Mahavha alone, carrying a "hockey-stick"', and 

before bun the Serpent, coiled about the Tree {in a fashion suggestive of Christian 
rcpresenlabons of the Fall, where indeed the "situation", viz. Tn Eden", is the same, 
a though the event is different) , Mahivfra's right hand is extendi, perhaps about 
Pick up the snalce like a piece of rope and throw it to the ground". There is 
no indication of a climbing contest (which seems to be implied by the figures of 


P*™ » *WUrj **. in ft^put ^ - In 

hiHi-JWl', crwli ts well « ter play. ' ^ ^ “ *** * probably M , 




the two companions in the upper register of Brown's Fig. 67} s the Snake is not 
represented as climbing in competition, for it is in the form of one of Mahavfra's 
playmates, and not 'piopria persona', that the Snake competes. Then considering 
only the left hand side of the picture, and ignoring the Serpent, but not the Tree 
(which still defines the "situation") we see the Great Hero, nimbate as before, 
but now having won the forfeit, riding on the back of one of the companions, or 
more probably on the back of the Serpent, on the shoulders of Death, still in the 
assumed person of one of the companions*. In the same way in Browns Fig, T06, 
the painter "combines two moments of the narrative ■ the urging by Krishna's wives 
and the urging by Krishna himself" (Brown, loc. du p. 46). 

The method of continuous narration is not of course specifically Jains, nor 
even specifically Indian, but rather simply "primitive '. In PI, XXXVIII, Fig. 4 wc 
adduce an excellent example from a Buddhist source of the second century B. C, ijc v 
antedating by more than a millennium and a half the Jaina miniatures that have been 
discussed above. In this Buddhist relief the N^ga E/akapatra is shown three times 
in one and the same composition, 1 * * 4 first as a seven-headed serpent in its own watery 
home, then in human form with serpent hoods, still in the waters, but in an attitude of 
worship, and finally in this second form kneeling beside the altar and tree that 
represent the-Buddha. 

Here, then, is a method of narration—possible in visual art, but difficult in 
words 1 — -according to which a succession of events is actually represented in spatial 
simultaneity. The method contrasts with that of a now much more familiar and 
"realistic" type of art in which a strictly momentary condition, rather than a continu¬ 
ous act of being, is depicted. The limiting concepts are on the one hand that of the 
"world-pictune” (jagac-citra)* in which all that belongs to every where and every 

I. In ihc condurtorv the Serpent again mum*ia totiek ophidian. form, but a defeated m curiCd, does- 
MvgFtnct id MihLvtr*, ;*tim to to awn pUet. Here ihe tquiyiknce to Knihnrt ^Ijya-tkmani ij evident* 

I, Few ihs itary sea JftAS, 1928* pp, 629f30, The type erf the seven-hooded, Of SOWCmw* rhrw-hacdedP 
Njpi of Indian konojnphy ra the swoteui lament df(AhUV^-ViJwtlpft) wfvose *e™grayed kaad becomes- 
by sacrifeial tramformitinp or ike Sun Wilh he lewn myi, or Sewn Sum th*l Etftf ih* Seven fksima. 

Simikrly the Sumcriin MuihuttU* Kvert-beaded dragon sLiin by Nircurti, and ai Lmtfdon remarks (Semitic Mythology, 
p. HO) "k would b« remarkable if thn crairc Indian end bmnkn kfind™ net utom«idy Sufntriui*. The same- 
arphci to rhe (living of I polycephalram Hydra by Hetakki (rtally a cmfiiei ot ik Sm m ih the Filkf), Franfcfcyt, 
iP Godi end mythx on Sargoftid irtii" ^ 19H h p - 19, Baiapalra’i pt^ojisett if la HI m the Wfito aheady 

explained, ice also my DarW Side of Dawn, Wtikingicftt J 93 and "Aftscl end Ttisp* ft study in Vcdk ortatafrto 
appeir to JAGS, immedtuaiy* 

X Potable, hawevw. when wetik employed n:t u sieni but m lymboti ate pregnant with many ttwJnp ; 
lyfih ft Lac oF wswda Icncfsnjj, tovmds die concept of the tingle Word I vie l by which and ifl whkh ihfl dm r* Intellect 
tolajujl **pf«ws and cfttftlci all dur.p, df. RV. Vlil, 24L 7 vilvlni vTkamanKi^/'OA- 4 « a “conrimiGia* ™mk” 

4. WiVai LJkrya SvlrmankBpan*, 96 J w Cefiaii, h 31 ; nc. 
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takes place immediately and is seen at a single glance without duration or 
spatial analysis , and on the other, that of the static glimpse of what takes place 
at a single moment in a given time sequence and in a given place determinable 
geographical y. These limiting concepts ate then of two entirely different "notes" , 
m one case the note of eternity, in the other a dateable note , and in the same stray 
concepts of tteo entirely different "heres", one that is cvcrymhetc. the other local 
tvivently, the continuously narrative art tends rather to the leptcsenlation of the 
now of eternity apart from temporal and spatial ejitension, than to the now 
envisaged by the painter of effects and of events, 

Jn lh lS respect the visual art again reflects a point of view that is unequivocally 

■seem 7 k" V f'T ^ ^ Intmc diacy of all the happenings that way 

m to be described as taking place jn succession, Ve have treated of this 

Vfl arb TL *?“* EtCrnal Crcation in tK * ft Veda 1 , and shall do so 
tort, briefly. That the divine life is uneventful is indicated in RV. by the 

f° U T ° 1 L 1iSl or^aj present j by the constant employment of such words as 

' 3 j na ' nU in * n * **™*«*f *nd not at any one time 
more than another , and by explicit statements contradicting from the 'jftfna h^da' 

in fk.T r -* 1 7? ° ?!7 tk ^ litV ° f th ° Sc "***" thal arc elsewhere 

\T J 3n f ftihasa) and, from the literal-minded 

Pfaty L akfa - pT( y^ P° int ° f OF the lowest level of 

reference—-may seem to have actually "taken place". 

That RV. drab as stated above only with a timeless act of being will be 

h [ml^' i hr Tak “ l ° e ' th "' the thra £iwi0l ' s «« following assert 
the stmulranetty of the Conception, Nativity, and Mission : 111, 293 "No sooner 

wTa^he di r' C t BUU " '—ana, , IV. 7,' ,0"No ZZ 

"No sooner born ^ V “ al ' po '™ <“*»*& dadjSanam ojas) , X. US. I 

m vavaksa sadv a mT'd-T" "““l “ d * CTt on his c ™ d " (V»di Hjanad - 

famous battles L '"..''T “f" ‘ . ln I 1 " ” y * i! “ id tl,at ail °f ,ndras 
they wete in the bcc' * ^ * ° ma3 ' nstior - as true and no mote true today than 

snrsss'.'Af srt rr-*t - ^ 

-„___ ' ' * ' ■ I ) t It is by thy speculation that thou art 

ffjnvki tltrfkiTo b« BffrhhtraTtttr 1, ^ hl " h 1 no *™ ltf bacn **" ((wi * b*Mies the 
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most stayer of the Dragon'' (dhiv3 • Vftrahantamah, Vlll, 24. 7). It is the cutting 
edge of the "tongue'' by way of "axe" that "hews" (tskj) the wood of which the 
world is made (e.g. 1, 20,2 vacoyuja tatakp manasa) by way of spade that digs up 
Agni <$B. VI, 3 f ,34 and 4,1,5), The creation, in other words is noumenal and 
nominal, a matter of nomenclature (nimadheya), that is to say of ideas only, of al! 
those forms (namani) that Vanina knows speculatively (dliiya), mirrored, that is to 
say, in that wo rid-picture of which we spoke above. 

The actus primus (arambha) of the human artist (mantrin, Silpin, etc.) is in the 
same way a contemplation (dhyana), the actus secundus or servile operation (karma, 
vrata) an imitation (anukarana) of this vision (tad dhydtam) seen as if in a mirror 
(pratibimbaval), he. "speculatively". We can hardly wonder then that the result 
should be in some degree comparable to the world-picture, to some extent and as far 
as possible a representation of things sub specie aetemrtatis, apart from time and 
space. The same thing can be recognized in the technique of vertical projection, 
perspective 4 dieval, the bird s eye" view of things, which is so characteristic of 
Jaina painting and Indian art generally as well as of other traditional arts. For it is 
again the Sun. Varuna's eye", Agni as Mitra 'u$arbudh', the Buddha as eye in the 
world" (cakkhurp Joke, D. If, !58, S, I, 138, 5m JU, 9, 6* the Sun who is most 
eminently "equestrian ”, and is the "bird" that sees the wo rid-picture (viSvam abhi 
catfe, etc. RV. I, 16444, 11,40,5, VII, 6IX X, 85,18 etc, Ka(ha Up. V, fl) 
spread out [uttanam, prathitam) like a map without horizons (aparimSna, aparidhi), 
and not as one secs who stands below and gazes horizontally, where "distance" is 
obscured by "foreground".' 

are not by any means suggesting that the methods of continuous narration 
and vertical protection were devised rn order to be the presentation of a vision of 
things apart from lime and space, but rather that things seen apart from time and 
space, in 'dhyana', Vedic 'dhF, could not have been otherwise represented, One could 
not merely by an arbitrary and "archaistlc' imitation of the method repeat its implica* 

]„ Ln other werdj, i ht whole of RV, k mi ^finttrrent* of Gad* wha b wi£?u*ly named leMdinf lO Kii 
FiAnifeitiiisacH (V* 44*$), whom heifli Ota* they subdivide irsolMilly (X. | K $#cf. JEI. 19, 4 fcW VUE,. 53, Jj h ihe 
SicriAce by which he a intended E%, 90, 6) Mv^discrtrniiitted (X* 90 r 14? being erairififtlly eurml, (lifee ih« Chrmun 
Sacrifice, ihe Maisl only amdentaJTSy with imw, for JJ He Fui once for ill done whu It tnirruuLbk u Jong ±i 

th* uio and moon elremaldy »h*fl rise" (X* 6fly IQ* H*cdeo*Jt h i iiuiaklKin) F 

2. Sn. Ph % bhaaavui tnjddhlCliVijnl bfcuft WbfcesL 

X huthi Up n v fc Hi 

4. The soEtr point of view IdarUnt i ia not cmJy a hisratic but afx* lb* my»E point of view* -j duirnaypshed 
from the plebeian paim of vwW unpaid by hansom*! pespssasva ; the Sufi beifi$ huband of she E*nh tffflSdwi om 
bb lun imsinam bhrhndn, X. 27* U -ind X, HJ f 5) w the time way ih*l * bcig a she hisib*rd of th* cuth 
(bhopsti). 
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nous ) the thing must 'proceed from within, moved by its form". The modality of 
primitive an ts not a "style adapted by a process of reasoning to a given content, 
but con created with its content, just as whatever b created in the likeness of a given 

form ,s not an imitation of a preexisting form, but, "concrcated" with its form, by 
which it is informed. 1 

tt has thus been demonstrated what is the ultimate content of Jaina art, and 
nat its stylistic formulae arc not merely appropriate to, but inseparable from the 
expression of this content, and as a matter of infallible necessity. All this will apply 
with equal validity to the interpretation of the iconography and technical formulae of 
other than jama Indian arts, none of which can be profoundly understood apart from 
their roots in \edic symbolism , and will apply in the same way to all other orthodox 
arts, Christian or folk a T t for example. For the burden and idiom alike of all such 
orthodox art has been continuously transmitted in accordance with the "universal and 
unanimous tradition ^tima dharma, philosophy perennis, etc.) of which the 
£ l “ 15 3 fcvclat ’ on ' (5ruti, etc.) received in the beginning from the Light 

Ll«f of llluvtjpntlfrna 

H«h*Xi l/? 1 * ' Hl - MuHura An., Bedim. Nw 35 . M, Fig, 2 . 

SXTl hThX^ JUS? *-*■ * 17 **►’*- - Wh^ 

SX Sx?' Heo*maradl aUtafcm. 

cfife EinrMT. *nd the * ^ ^ Hre, * m * n «sk cdleoion; Fig. 3. Tull'* drum 

™‘ XXXVJL Tn« Q™, S U nr^ Mi. M. R A, N? 35 Ul 

asa? c; 

■^-*^^2^X22■ -«h-: -Hal*. 

'CfMlkm doa om ,}* ‘ 4f ” eod - no) ti the imago he and 

» »th* * b brought £ XT t*** *“ ” m- “ *« fa composite 

2a grf* «, ^ 4*Z ^ * *“ Wrth *“*P***W* titho^sum. Thcd. Lq. fft *. 

This m*y S»cm 4« m fira fl jjk* tOcatfnidkl vfac AfVI |L_ », uft ■ r t 

Which Ui uwntial fbeni £ni ucn ioia8cau»!Iy „ „g_ ? - . f. ,SI .*7* i*am ttcundu). in 

ferm Ld«, nSrr i’i c*nnot be m|t in & >l’ k - f ^ ^ ^ it mim be Wtrneod rh*l * 

« the fc™ hsa r» I**" free fa fafat fatf, in K ** ^ 

Mtf thuifaefalft m icTh^ ■* *nwji*sed by fa in dh^iw, pr^himbavu, 

fOp*»; indprttlbility «f ^ (rttna) ^ * n J mbodW ^ *f Ibm wd 

0 f Mnnm lr>d ^ le if. wHaI ii »Wv u “« it, dTLj?A ^ ’V *« "<«* 

tofcr™ W —« «> V*C, n« *„ Cutely ^ 
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A NOTE ON RAGAMALA 


Ojf Ntnalal c, Mahta I.C.S. 


One of the most interesting illuminated Mss. at the Bodleian collection of 
Oriental paintings in Oxford ts Ms. Laud Or 149. It had received passing mention 
by Bin yon and Arnold in their work The Court Painters of the Great Moguls.' 
Three pictures, Ragint Kanhara and VilavaJ have been reproduced by Stchoukine 
in 'La pemture Indienne £ I' epoque des Grands Moghols' on plate 72 while 
Ragrnl Pan cam a was reproduced on plate 73 and assigned to the beginning 
of the 17th century (sec p. 207), 

This date is not tenable, for the Laudian Ms. has been in the Bodleian since 
1640 and among the pictures of the Ragas there are two panels of Persian 
Nastalik calligraphy dated 1587 and 1602-3 (A. H, 1011) respectively, the latter 
having a picture of a Ruga stuck on the back of the same leaf. The Ms. was 
probably acquired through Sir Thomas Roc who was ambassador at the court 
of Jehangjr in 1615, The pictures undoubtedly belong to the closing years of the 
IThji century. The pictures are labelled in Persian on the margin by slips, separately 
pasted on and arc obviously contemporary. They must have been painted at 
least prior to 1587. The pictures of the following Ragas were found m this album t 
3v. Maihara > 5. MaEIgora (?) 8. Ounnkali - Malav? (?) 9. Vibhasa j 9v, Kan Kara . 
f5. Bhairava s 19. Asdvari t 20v. DhanaSri j 25. Naj , 29. Hindol s 31. MalakauSa , 
33v. Sy3ma Gujari » 36v, Pancama , 40, Varan , 45. Bhairavl, 49. Dcvakalf, 62. 
Vilaval, 66v. Vasanta. 

We have here Raga pictures whose relatively early date is beyond doubt, and 
which help to bridge the development of the mediaeval Gujarati school of painting 
and that of the later Moghul and Rajput schools. 1 


I, Sr* my note on p^g* ] 59 in ih« Boatcivi Duuttrly Etecwd, 1932, Vd, VJ1, No. 76, 
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Stchoulcine published two pictures of Raga MalakauSa and Gagini Bhairavi 
on plates 70 and 71 from a 

British Museum Ms. which is 
ascribed also to the beginning 
of the I7th century. These arc 
undoubtedly earlier thaw the 
pictures \n the Laud Ian Ms. and 
apparently continue the tradition 
of the western Indian paintings, 
ty-pified by the illustrations of 
the Jaina Mss. Rgginf Vasanta 
(PL XU) J belongs to a related 
and probably even earlier 
series. Recently some Raga 
pictures purely of the 
Indian school have been dis¬ 
covered whkh I hope to deal with 
in a subsequent note. Rs ga It 
(PI. XXXIX} 1 as the drawing 
is inscribed on the upper margin, 
belongs to an altogether different 
tradition and may be assigned 

to the fatter half of the sixteenth cematy. Kaginl Malay! (PI. XL, Fig. 2) belongs 
“ ■“ ne! , frora ,h '/" d o'^ 16th centnry. obviously inspired by the S 
^trr/ ' k Thc Pic, “" :s WCre 3cquI,i<i in UJ >il="tand it is very 

" t Z 7ed s from * 5imf,k 

sh!”' “Tr °i ** PktUre - A “ rai " IdinsttL7d"7 d i" 


Guiem^-- lh ' l " 1 ! °* tbc tixt " mh ™d painted no doubt in 

Guiemt s another series of which teginf fa shown on PI. XL. Fig. 1. The 

to..,. rtuaratedjM, p. 146 belong, to a senes of a hundred pietures, las, one 

J. PHv«ff ceJIcction, New, York. 

t e = 0 ««». Cjtwi*, The iriMpni ve not shown tan PL JOOtlX, 

*.W •»»- l— ^b. 4— *bs«, htM „ 
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being dated SarhYat 1/09 J vesta Vjidr 8- The place name is also given but [ Itavc not 
yet been able to decipher it The series is specially interesting stylistically and 
I am not a wane of the big black ball shaped ornaments worn by women on the 
wrists and the black hanging tassels in any other period but that of Akbar. Every 
picture of the series has a conventional border which forms, as it were, the foundation 
of the pictorial architecture. The venue of the series is undoubtedly Pajputana and 
the place name which is not quite distinct may be Nasratgarh. The inscriptions 
at the top are in a somewhat incorrect Sanskrit, The verses appear to have been 
borrowed from a variety of sources. 8 

From the material now available there can be but little doubt that we shall 
lutve to look for the origins of the Raga pictures beyond the Mogul period and 
seek sotnc of them in the development of western Indian painting. 


I k Of UtEf scrim fti$i cr-'J the (edlowinj. mry be mentnaoi 

Sumpiiioufl ptiiriiifi the *w!y ISih certify viith SmuIstti kmoipthu in ih* orileaan of the Thakuf 5-iirib 
ofBilwu& lUJaipur), 

The R^mpur library Juries probably of the l ?lh iienrjiy.. urith Pcnkfl (rtfCnptioni* 

at the Daxifl nyie in ihv »ll«wn of the ftifht H on. 5ir AHmj Hydiri it Hyderabad 
SevSFil dbrina styles of fihin R1&* pktsirn of the 18th und the ftdy l?th CsJiivry* dL the reproductwra 
in my Hbdi booh "Bhfrmtrya CcEfthill” published by tba Hindusiarii Acidemy of AJLahthid. 

0Fifhh Museum manuscript Oft ?7b/2l934, probably t-faw m » *E» ea% niraifianth tinttfty. 
A Been) many pksures ire «4£nes£ by (he irtuli, Siuia Ja\ Oindhl/dlJ ind Bahiduninfut. The imaiptiora ere in gotd«j> 
Enters end some ef ihe mourn elebentlely drmr*wt 0ft, 56c ha* 35 piiniinffu Man of ihc* 

piiruingi ht'^a on 3h- top <jf The picture lame yen*i of HinJ. ponry hy an unknown author ; oh Bniratiya Cinslra^i, 

pp.eo-Bi. 
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body-like appearance of the Buddha beyond its anthropomorphical limits. There and 
with this elevation it outgrows itself, it is slightly higher than one expects, but by the 
little that it is higher, it exceeds the limits. "Purtifa who has a thousand heads, 
a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, investing the earth in all directions exceeds it by 
ten (afiguta) fingers breadth (RV, X. 90. 1). Such is the Purufa before tire sacrifice 
and this excess is not distributed in the sacrifice into the manifested world. It 
remains beyond it and the Buddha Lokottata comprises it in his substance which 
also invests the earth in all directions. Of this exceeding quality of the Buddha 
substance as Mahapunifa, unqualified (nirgurta) and not manifested {avyakta), i. c„ 
before the sacrifice , the Usnlfa is the emblem. The knowledge of it underlies such 
legends as that of the Brahmin who doubted the body of the Buddha to be sixteen 
feci high and wanted to measure it with a bamboo rod sixteen feet high, But it 
constantly rose above the end of the rod % or, a stupa was built around a small 
stupa. As the monument progressed in height the small stupa always exceeded it by 
three feet. This outgrowing as an incessant process is marked by a small measure. 
No measure at all can indicate how far it teaches for it reaches beyond the manifested 
world in which alone measure counts. Ten aft gu las, three feet or four aftgulas* connote 
exactly the same, i. e. a being beyond the limits. It stands for the MahSpurufa as 
'nirguna . Such is the function of the smallness of the emblem. There number does 
not count s it could be indefinitely large and it is variably small, "unmeasured in the 
measured out ' for it does not refer to this world of Maya to the cosmos which is 
ordered by number and 

The substance of the Buddha image exceeds the semblance of bodily limits 
and makes it into that of the Lokottara Buddha. This takes place at the apex of the 
head (fontanclla minor) where the threshold of Brahman (brahmarandhra) is situated 
and where the thousand pctalled (sahasrara) lotus is unfolded downward with its 
pericarp aloft. This point on high is 'the door called Vidhfti (tearing asunder) the 
Nandana, the place of beatitude *. Here "where the root of the hair divides, the Purufa 
opens the sides of the head. r Further it rs said : "The channel (natf) called Sufumna 
(going upwards within the spinal cord to the brahmarandhra) serving as the passage 


1. Hiuen Thw^ tJuLmt, Mimoin- VoL (J, p. IQ. 

Z (bid. VbJ, f. p, toa. 

Z PmimlUkwjjfcm, (J, N, Btnerp*} p. tJ. 

4. AihjTv* V. X. 7. 39. 

y J'llyt brinj irttrjrrd avg k timqed and hi if iHe cpkkok (h* ef nunittHiaon, 

6. Afe Up. ||. 4. 3. ?. 

7. T«ia_ Up, I. h. I. 
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df PHtaa (breath), through that channel let him proceed upward '.' "From thence 
he goes to selflessness and he obtains al(l)-one-ness (kcvalatva). Having crossed the 
limit let him Join himself to the limitless m the crown of the head". The Saivas call it 
Wthanam (abode of Siva) the Varavas cal! it Parama Puru$a.' 

The threshold' h the site of the ll?nisa. At this place the limit is crossed Here 
"the Sufumna leads upwards and pierces the solar orb. By it they go the highest 
path". 1 This is the place of Nirvana and here the breath (pr3na. i.e., udana) passes 
outside. The place of Nirvana is signalled in reliefs in a twofold manner. Flying 
VidySdharas hold a stupa, as rf it were a crown, above the Buddha's head, 1 and in 
Pa fa stelae the ParinirvSna scene is carved rust above the head of the main 
Buddha image in the middle, the eighth and the highest amongst the Scenes of His 

career wh*ch are threaded along the edge of the slab. 

The Site of the Ufnifa b at the Btahmamndhra. It fics in the place of 

intersection of the vertical axis which passes along the body and beyond it, and 

an imaginary Horizontal plane which rests on the top of the skull, Here the 

Buddha*world comprehensible by the semblance of his body culminates and this 
climax of being (bhavfigra) is the point the moment of transition from the 
manifested body of Buddha "to the unborn Dhaimakaya by the great perpendicular 
path".* Tlie substance (form) of the image refers to both ip. 165). 

Along this great perpendicular path PrSna leads beyond death, It moves 
along the Su^umni while at the same time "pervading all , for ' breath is the sap of 
the limbs."* 

The comprehensive body o! the Buddha is pervaded throusl*™ W the agent 
which leads beyond .he body. Within it breath inflates what it traverses and 
males the limbs round". Its pneumatic activity brings about tbeir regeiation 


1. iUttu Uflyll.6, IS; M»*tn VI. 31. 

2. Sspukra NirOJrtJJi, 44, 

3. M*Wi Up. V110. 

4. KLarli, it. Cc«Mni/iiw*niv ( [4, PI, V* F'4- 3, 

6, SwiaTfcidrf IW, ¥.£*»* W®ti, Hi* TAatn tanlnf iK* d* ■ ?- 


’nrl^ -V - «s»v *d h-h- 

a. ArupL S B E. Vrf- Vill. p. 258 . 

* t ' V \ i n ft™ ^ rf fe **«* rf hoi b i* ** 

L L Bvtmif op. «- p* 
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aspect, their surging fluid shape. In conformity with this appearance, Htuen Thsang 

speaks of the Usnija of the image of Bodh-Gaya as a fleshy cone. 1 The 

Lomprehensjve substance of the Buddha image remains the same along the vertical 

am below and above the zero point of Ntn^a. So it also appears, while in fact 

the U^nisa is an emblem, a thing without qualities, i.e., without thingness, real only 

by the position it occupies and the reference it bears. It is correct to say that the 

sni^a ,s not visible to the eyes of ordinary beings. 1 It cannot be, emblem as it is 

° M ^3puni?a. In 'theory' the Universal Being is invisible to all and the 

sages Ekata, Dvita and Trita bad to leave Svctadvjpa without having been able to 
see him/ 


r -.TfJ* ^ ’ Vfc " l " W * fcd » e " ||K poSSCSScd 

of so that the protuberance on his bead is shining V The answer is "Who 

Fvas known this place ,, „eve, bon, again." The Ufnlja which marks 

„ Brahmararidhia. while pointing upward widens towards the bottom, 

n mwrte * apt ', * s ,I,|: S *“P» in form and meaning.' Placed on the 

that tfehnj*Td^* %***&"?* almg 1,14 ''***1 •+> We H is them 
at the breath (udana) goes beyond, it also enters by the same channel. At the 

site of commutation Viyu the wind, enters and Agni, Adilya and Brahman ' and by 

placag the hand a„ Ac Btahmaundhta (of an image of Siva or Sakti) 

Pranapratrsiha (the esubtshmem of prana within the image) is performed'. With 

h, ssub ishment of breath all is established.' By btcath or by air, as by a thread 

aLZnl a "| d tfl Tu' T 1 ? a " ! atun * and P ' a ^ « Btahman (the 

sutiatman). In rt the Udana abides." Such is !he place of the Uynlsa the plummet 

on the zero point of Sonatman and Susanna. W P 

This docs not cahaust the emblematic function of the Usnisa and before 
approaching ttajurther import the imen.ntu.ions hitherto made of thi, symbol have to 
be considere d, The accep t meaning protecuon f,om the heat', and in interprrution 
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as turban have no reference to the Usnisa as carved on the actual images. 
The early texts (Mahipadana and Lakkhana Suttanta, La lita vista ra) 
wbjlir enumerating die marks of the Mahapunija do not interpret them, Burnouf 
already saw that the Buddhists accepted the term Usnisa in □ particular sense. It is 
moreover absent from Brahman real texts. The Mahabharata ($Snti parva XIL 
336 and 344) describes the inhabitants of Svetadvlpa (white island) and Nora and 
Nurityana as having heads like umbrellas (catrakpbarsa) and the same character is 
attributed to the head of the world-ruler by the Brhatsamhita and Samudrika Sastra. 3 
This attribute refers to the head alone and not to the part which exceeds it. 
This quality Buddhagho^a* had before him when he commented on Utyhlsaslsa 
as referring to the well developed forehead and head of the Wahapuruja. Jr 
figures separately in the list of Mahapurusa Lakfanas and also among the 
AnuvyaSfanas.' It has its prototype in Atharva Veda X. 7.32 '"the sky his head" 
and its tan trie elaboration in Satcakra Nirdpana 40. where Sahasrara is located 
in the empyrean (parama vyoma). This lotus has its head turned downwards. 
In contemporary and traditional tantric paintings the petals of the Sahasrara lotus 
fall back over the wide expanse of the skull. Sn Kaitcarana 1 says : The lotus of 
a thousand! petals is like a canopy. It is above all. But in the centre where 
the subtle Bindu manifests the pure Nirvana Kala the pericarp of the lotus is 
directed upwards 1 " and so is also the Ll^nija. 

Position and function of this emblem, its static appearance and dynamic 
meaning, associated as it b with the flame device and exhaustively commented upon irv 
texts, further enlarge its symbolism and suggest a new translation of the term 
consonant with its significance." The Lalttavbtara has it that '’after Bhagavan 
had plunged into deep meditation suddenly front the interstices of the crown of 
his Usnisa there issued the ray of light called the light of knowledge bom of itself 
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which brings the remembrance of the former Buddhas,. It illuminated all the 
dwellings of the gods of the pure abodes. The flood of light from the Tatlvagata 
emitted the following GathSs (verses) 1 2 3 * S. . Such knowledge must have been had 
by Hiuen Thsang speaking about the 'Reshy cone' on the Buddha's head t there, 
he says, appear celestial miracles and the divine puissance shows itself in splendour/ 

The crown of the LJsnisa is painted golden yellow in the Mara- 

dharsana scene, Ajanti, cave 1/ Its cylindrical shape is cut out in front in 
a semi-circle so as not to hide the dark Ufnisa. In its upper part the cylinder 
of the crown is beset with jewels, in its lower part the gold is worked trellis-tike. Well 
could the light issue from the interstices of such a crown. The golden cylinder 
of the crown may also be taken as a 'pars pro toto’ of the golden ray flashed 
forth from between the eyebrows* of the Buddha. "It extended to all the 
innumerable worlds of the ten quarters. On its return the ray rested on 
the top of Buddha s head and transformed itself into a golden pillar just like the 
mount Sumcru wherein the pure and admirable countries of the Buddhas in the ten 
quarters appeared all at once illuminated."* It can be added that the voice (dbvani) 
of the Buddha is Eieard sorting from his mouth, the eye-brow-hair and die bump,* 
This ray of light is one with the Buddha-word. The Buddha-word in its flood 
of light comprises all the innumerable worlds in all the Buddha-tands that are and 
have been. The Buddha-word clothed in light is like another Mcru, an 'execs*' 
on the higher plane (p. f5I) of the comprehensive Buddha-substance encompassed 
by curves/ 

The ray is not unsupported. Its radiance is manifested and shines forth 
once it sorts Irom the body. Within it the Udana which leads upwards 
is light* It is the post (skambha) of the inner life*, the vital breath 1 *. This 
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post of the inner life and the upper ray, the Susumna in which the Udana rises into 
the limitless, 1 lie In one line,* below and above the zero point of the Bratinia- 
randhra. This Tine, following another image, is the SQWtman in which the Udina 
abides. 1 By it this world, as if by a thread, and the other are strung together.' 
The images are consistent. Thread and channel, post and ray, are the conducts m 
the central axis of being. It is along them that air and breath, light and fire go 
tk highest path* For VSyu (ah) is P™a (breath) and Prana is Agni (fire)/ 
The Maitri Upanijad speaks of the 'beat' (u$na) produced between the breaths 
(pidija and apfina)*, "The fiery energy, in the spiration it has ru place in the dark 
beat (usna) that emanates light proceeding upwards w , Parallel with this 
'cosmognomkal' process the physiological circumstances of tan trie yoga consist 
in the tower limbs becoming cold while the upper part of the head grows lustrous 
t c. warm- When the yoga is complete, the only trace of warmth to be found in the 
whole body is at the crown of the head.' The passing of warmth and fire in the 
Udana which carries them beyond death" is the miracle of commutation symbolically 
situated at the crown of the head. u The U ? ni§a is Us emblem and its name connotes 
it, placed as it is on the point on high where the last heat is gleaned 1 * to radsatc 
forth as the pure light of which ray or flame are symbols. 11 

The Ujniia, it is consistently apparent, far from being a turban or due to a 
misunderstanding on tk side of the craftsman is also neither a bony protuberance 
nor a fleshy growth, although to describe it the two last anthropomorphical 
'secunda comparators have been used. It is no thing. It is an emblem and it 
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refers to the super-sensible, U has no prototype in nature. Even on die image 
it is not visible to the eves of ordinary' beings and though its shape is apprehended 
its meaning may not be seen. On some images (Bodhisattva dedicated by Friar 
Baiaj 1 the Lfenija was made of precious matetiaP or of the pearl Candralt&nta 
(beloved by die moon), ^hcti the moon is about to reflect its light in it, there 
rises a spring of water, 1 Here the U^iusa is not directly emblematic of the 
breath, fee, sun’ correspondence but the other luminary, the moon, with its 

clement the water (in which resides the dement of fire) 1 is confuted. The symbols 

in die upper sphere of the human or cosmic appearance are one in essence, 

Ujmsu with its flame and ray, the ray emitted from the Qrn£ between 

the eyebrows (at the site of the tantrk ajna caltra with its moon correspondence) 
the eyes, one taken as the sun and the other as the moon, all these correspondences 
have to be understood as analogies where the sensible, ie. sun, moon, suture of 
tnc shtill, eye, etc,, whether cosmfcal or hum an arc taken as places of manifestation. 
That which is beyond manifestation inhabits all these sites to an equal extent and 
is not comprehended in any. There but its marks (bkjana) arc seen by those 
who know them. 

The Usuisa fi the foremost Laksana on the body of the MafeJpurusa, the 
Buddha. Hi> body is the circumambient substance of the breath which moves 
throughout it and swells its limbs into a steady roundness. This is epitomised and 
outgrows the limiting anthropomorphical semblance at the top of the head. It is trans¬ 
lated' into the higher level at the instance of Nirvana. Of this die U*nisa is the 
monument. 

\^hile the Usnija is the emblem most conspicuous in the Buddha image, the 
Urna. the brow-spot, the hairy tuft plays a large part in the texts (Saddharma- 
pundarrka,etc.). On the images however it may or may not be marked, it is situated 
between the eyebrows, and its place is called Avimukta.' According to the JdbSla 
Upanijad/ the AvimuJcta lies where the eyebrows are united with the organ of smell. 
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Here is the union of the celestial world and of the higher world- 1 On this point 
of union Brahman is worshipped. Coomaraswamy* speaks of the designation 
of the spider as Gmavabhi, thread spinner, and of tire sun as a spider. The 
spider image is related to the doctrine of the Sutr;3tman. The spider image and its 
reference to the sun is also related to the webbed fingers and toes {see p , 160). 
In function the Qrn5 emblem is allied to the Usmja. It Hashes forth light which 
illumines the universe. That it is said to be hairy also leads us back to the 
LI snip which is covered and surrounded by hair, in the early images a long 
strand of hair is coiled around it* The accepted Formula however is that of the 
curled locks. Coomataswarny has made it dear' that the curly quality means to 
avoid a 'coming to an end'. Hiucn Thsang was also in the same tradition describing 
one hair of the TathSgatka curled to the right. If pulled it is about one foot long 
but curled it ts not longer than half a thumb. 1 Elsewhere* it is stated that a merit 
equal to that of all the beings of the universe is required in order to give to a single 
hair the curly appearance of that of the Buddha. 

That the hair encloses the power and life of man is a widely current 
notion. The manifested power of divinity is shown in the growth of hair' (cf. 
parallelism of the meaning of flame, ray, hair). When the future Sskyamuni spreads 
his hair before Dipafikiua Buddha to walk over it. the power of the previous Buddha 
is transmitted to the Buddha to be, in this Bodhisattva-gestutc. The whole 
extent of the Buddha power is rolled into his round locks which curl to the 
right 1 , as the Pradakjma path leads around the $t3pa. The locks around and 
on the U?nq>a are to be turned to the right, following the course of the 
sun, the path of life. The craftsmen did not rigorously adhere to this aspect 
of the symbol. They had more comprehensive means at their disposal to form 
the substance of the Buddha. Pneumatic dilatation, fluid curves and the smooth 
roundness of the body are their modes of visualisation for they are aware 
'that all joints arc joint with breath/ 1 
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The hair emblem, unlike the Ufn’fa Is taken from the physique of man. 
It is of no importance from where the symbol is taken to be a valid support 
of the meaning. That the whole power resides in the hair, and that the 
hair of the Buddha is curled not only on his head in locks, but singly also on 
his body (although the latter symptom rs not shown in images) localizes it on 
the surface of the Buddha-held (kjetra) as emitted from its substance. Here 
a kind of chthonk magic is at play. 

For the earth itself is not only ever active, but it is the constant result 
of the wind of activity which makes it solid (p3rthiva vjyu). All this movement 
of the entire Buddha-field—its size is measured by chifiocosms—makes the 
hair on its surface grow in curls, and the words are alive to it which say 

that the valour of the whole world is required to give to a single 

hair the curly appearance of that of the Buddha, With alf the incessant 

movement \rouM ft stop, the whole body would collapse* which means 
in terms of form that the image would offer an inert (inane) aspect 

hi mass or colour-an inner balance is maintained, the friction less equi¬ 

poise of this ceaseless function within the closed world* of the Buddhas body 
and of the corresponding image. This unmoving Prina' in current t^ntnc 
practice is known in the retention of breath (kumbhaka) which is located in 

the Sufumna na<Jl and this channel (sec p, f50) is situated in the spinal axis called 


The fifteenth Lakjana enumerated in the MahSpadSna and Lakkhana 
Sutanttas speaks of "the frame divinely straight" and this j s commented upon 
by Buddhaghoja that the Buddha 'will not stoop nor Je3n backward nor 

IT a , a °° L kC 1 bu ,' t0 * Cr Continuing the description, 

the eighteenth Laksaija of the lakkhana Suttanta, (hat "there is no furrow 

between hts shoulders , is commented upon with understanding "from the 
, ° lflC bacl< upwards the fleshy covering fe as a level golden slab." 

In another connection furthermore live Mahaparinibbana Suttanta narrates 
consistently: He gazed at VesSlf with an elephant look"* Buddhaghcsa 
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comments that the "'Buddhas were accustomed on looking backwards, to turn the 
whole bod/ round as an elephant does, because the bones in their neck woe 
firmly fixed," So they had to be as links of the Mcmdanda, through the 
cut he length of which runs the Su;umij3, the channel of PrSija, The golden slab 
of the back scrupulously records an appearance which gilded bronze images of 
the Buddha invariably confirm. But whatever the material of the image, the 
flat and straight back is the rule and not only of the Buddha image but of 
any Indian main deity- Standing or seated their manifestation is as straight 
as that of a post (skambba) whereas the lesser divinities yield to the flowing 
movement that goes on in this world (iagat), The Siamese tradition describes die 
ankles of the Buddha as fixed in such a manner that he can turn his entire 
body without moving his feet. As support of the world, "the Puruga stands 
like a tree in the sky r ' and Agni (VaiSvSnara) and Vtfnu of both of whom 
the Buddha can be considered an avatar are over and over again identified 
with the cosmic column and tree.* Within this tradition the Tibetan image- 
maker to this day inserts the life-tree, shaped as a truncated pyramid. Into the 
earthen Buddha image. 5 

In touch with the level earth* and not supported by lotus flowers (to the end 
of the Gupta age this is the rule) are the feet of the standing Buddha images. Here 
as well as in all other images of deities m the rigidly upright stance (kayotsarga) 
they are invariably inflated and taut and this often contrasts with the fluid 
suppleness of the limbs, whatever their volume. As if unwilling to be 
detached or differentiated from the ground on which they stand or distinct 
from the mass of the material, the heavy stone or the weighing brome, of 
which they are fashioned, they convey their affinity to the earth, felt as it is 
as 'pSrthiva vayy‘. Analogous to the top of the head they too are a plate 
of commutation, for V3yu here on entering becomes Prana as P«na within 
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the living body fo Vayti, 1 'Brahman (as prirta) entered by the Ups of the feet 1 " 
and litis inflation swells them to a great extent before Prana proceeds and equally 
distributes itself through the limbs while it ascends the high road of the Sujumna. 
Texts on the making of images agree in describing the feet as full or high like the 
ba£k of a tortoise and the Bfhatsaitihita* distinguishes in the same way the feet of a 
universal ruler. The Buddha s substance throughout is permeated by movement tike 
the cosmos of which it is the emblem. From the sole of the feet to the point 
of the Usnl$a the image rs consistently built up. The within encompasses the without 
and thus fulfilled is the Buddha Lokottara of whom all the images are made,* 
Visibly the so-called physical and psychological as welt as the cosmical inhere 
in this emblem of the transcendental. On the whole and In an inverse sense "this 
also has the shape of man."* 

The shape of man clings to the image of the Buddha Lokottara. Where 
rt outgrows this semblance is the mark of the Ujnfc and where it comprehends its 
cosmicaI extent the Ungers (and toes) are marked with nets. Jafangulihastapadah, 
Ijafabandhahastapadah} 1 etc., are enumerated in the Sanskrit and Pali lifts among 
the Matepunisa Iakfan3m, jab means net or lattice work and both these meanings 
are vai iirt c manner of showing it ■ whether according to Buddhagho$a's com* 
m<.nt t e ne-. re ere to the lines of the fingers themselves and toes which Intersect 
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like those of a latticed window or whether according to a large number of (mages 
a web connects the fingers. 1 * * 4 * 6 7 * 9 the meaning remains the sam$. The web In-between 
the fingers as shown by many images generally ends not in straight tines but in curves 
and is frequently reticulated. Whether on. or in-between the fingers, the net 
is not a physical trait It is an emblem, i.e., a meaning visualised. Its prototype 
is not anthropomorphical and altogether supra-sensible. The simile of a net which 
may further be elaborated into one like that of the HaifisarSfa, the golden mallard 
serves as an adequate symbol. As the circumambient mass of the image of the 
Buddha visualizes his substance and does not portray his appearance, its marks 
help to show qualities which arc implicitly contained in the form of the image. 
They figure as names and guides. The imaged substance (kaya) of the Buddha, 
this ‘k$etra of a wide and smooth surface is the emblem (pratrka) of the universe. 
The universe is frequently pictured in the texts (but also, as will be seen elsewhere 
in application) as a net, texture or fabric. One of its main threads, the Siitrainiati 
has been" shown already (p- 155)* He verily knows the threads of the warp 
(tantu) and of the woof (otu) who comprehends all this (universe) * The universe 
is viewed here as an "haute* lisse with Agni (VaiSv^nara) or the Sutriltman as major 
thread. All contingent existence is shot across it, woven forwards, woven back¬ 
wards.' 'That of which they say that it is above the heavens, beneath the earth, 
embracing heaven and earth, past, present and future, that is woven like warp and 
woof".* Woven, i.e., comprehensive is this world fabric and whatever exists has 
its place in its net-work. The universe understood as a woven fabric is tantamount 
to the cosmos i.e., it is ordered throughout, Microcosmicafly, referring to the 
Structure of man, it is asked : "Who wove in him breath ' ? T Breath outside the 
envelope of the body is air and (by air) as by a thread this world and the other 
world and all creatures are strung together* and "whoso may know the stretched 
out string in which these progeny are woven in, whoso may know the string of the 
string, he may know the great Brahmana' ,* Cut across at any level or else hi the 


I. O. £-:il. Romanic Hutsiy nf the Buddha, ?. 55. The fingei and Mcx WKflfly CMNOed with a fin*. 
n€t like mcmbrim* 

2- Cf. Chm*sa UamUfton nf teal OOfttl by Banoiea, op «. p» *55, 
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4. RV. Vl.9.3. 
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6 . Of. Up. IK. 8.4. # 
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vertical direction, ihe massive world fabric shows its net where everything 
is fixed in its place. Seen from 'outside', U. when broken through (from 
a vtew-point in the absolute) the shrine of Brahman is beheld consisting of four 
nets. 1 mat is altogether filled by a thing, that also must be of the same 
thing up to its limits , its outer surface has the structure of its substance, "Around 
all beings I went, the web {tantu I of order (fta) stretched out For beholding. 1 In a 
more narrative mode the Maha Sudassana Suitanta describes the palace of 
Dhamma hung round with two networks of bells.* 

Tile microcosm of man in whom breath is woven b one instance , the buildino 
» wh,ch man or ,he dory dwells another instance or microcosm In relndon .o .he 
world fabric. Not on,y the palace of Dlramma has net-works of bells aronnd. 

ouJutrc’ " ^ ° ^hut -nd s “" tK '" J *« ‘"..re stOpa.* The railin* 

, l r u” ’“"l 3 “ C ' cd tt “ *" ^ of. and its primary 

ipt actn aHy ha. been, a irellis. [,s cross-bars are armed -sacf, needle. By its 

*T“"“ M , pnmar> ' rr ] " as b T iwetaphorlc name of 'sCkT the 
»> Jlla fnei Befits). Bcs des, a net-work ol bells is laid out on it. Streh a 

ubidditon so.fe htorfaof early Indian mdtecbnamtd mpel'td m 

ave roamed its ongmaf significance as long as the motif |* 5 been apXd. 
abode ‘Wf ^ thC .f flCral L d “ CfIpticn * V€rt m Buddhist boob of an 

"rx ;t^p$r£tr2“ ? 1 

tlnlde innumerable litdc bells/ ^ LOst y tortus therein 

indicative of b f d “' 8 ' , b ° th concdved as 

__ _ in ‘ ha5 “ frequently seen*. The Buddha in 

*- Mian Up. Vi, 2S. 30. 

r^rr- ■ *■ <■*-*>* *** 

3. cf. sae iti. P . jk 

KMavTitendb,' u 1%. hha. fif.tr ind -n. 

5. . Coonktf^my. HilA, % Ji. 

” C«m», p-57, ncit 2, 

7 ' Lulitbwiitua, fflibl. bd.) JV. 

8 Mu *v Bwibmjpr, cp, M. ptJMi,. 
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the stQpa «s surrounded by the i^ia' of the railing - prc-natal!y as six-tusked decant 
he should be covered with golden r*t-w«W and on being bom the 
received by Sakra and Brahman under covet of a beautiful piece of KauSika (stlk) 
doth According to the Chinese version* the new born Bodhisattva is caught in a 
golden net by four angels front the highest heaven. 

The net as a whole is not visible on the image of the Buddha. He carries its 
vestiges, pars pro toto, attached to, or on his huger? and toes . 

Thus it is beheld as an emblem on his 'body’. Any section across his substance 
would be marked correspondingly. Such internal levels or fields cannot be 
seen exteriorised from the image but they may be worded. "They will behold 
here my Buddha field s forming a chequered board of eight compartments 
with gold threads'. Altogether 'cosmognomicaT, the Buddha image comprehends 
the universe. Ttw SutrStman within its vertical axis rises beyond it across 
the iero point at the Brahmarardhra. Every degree of being can be read 
on the central rod below that point, every' Buddha-held is expanded there. 
Each degree of being is identical with a mode of knowledge. At the zero 
point there can be no identity of any extent. Still, if this Is to be conveyed 
by the image, a symbol, a no-thing may do it: the Usnija. 

Jalanguliha^tapiidiilj and U?ntfa are concomitant emblems. The fingers and the 
toes hold up from within the net-work of the universe the cosmos. The polyvalence 
of this emblem, which also belongs to Nara and Natfyana is shown and worded by 
its similarity to the web on the extremities of palmipedes, and by the designation of 
Hadisaraia (see above). Hathsa is one of the most ancient names of the sun-bird 1 2 3 
and the Svetasvatara Upanifad (III. 19 and 25) says of the unique Hamsa "in the 
midst of the world he is the fire, lie resides in the midst of the waters". If the shrine 
of Brahman has four nets, the town of Brahman in which dwells the Pumsa ' is all 
surrounded by Amria"*. The liquid clement, water, the sun-bird, the sun with 
its rays, the spider analogy of the sun, the spider, weaver of its net. the rays that 


1. bbtvuliil V. 

2. Ibid. Vlt. 

3. lb-id. I«vu3. It. M*f»l p. 150. ' 
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issue from ihc sun, the very lability of these images as they glide one into the other 
is caught in the likeness of the membrane of an aquatic sun-bird or else within the 
lines across the long (and golden) fingers (and toes) of the image of Buddha as 
Mahapurufa. The net-work of this MSya ts pierced permanently at the instant of 
Nirvana, Emblematically the substance of the image rises above its name and form 
with a form and a name (usnlfa) that only belong to this symbol 

The balance within this entire and transfigured body (inclusive of the ufmja) 
is indicated by the Uk$ara 'nyagrodtaparimaipjala' 1 2 * * * 6 , "the length of his body is equal 
to the compass of his arms",* 

OF the pillar and support of the universe the diameter must be wide, 
or the Skambha sustains both heaven and earth, the Slearnbha sustains the six 
wide directions 1 , Puru^a pervades all the regions upwards, cross-wiscV he 
readies^ cross-wise. His cosmic cross the proportion according to which he is 
extended. The wood of this cross is not dead. It sends forth branches Nyagrodha- 
like, upward and downward within its circumambient fulness. The sap ascends 
and descends Irke breath itself, pervasive and its channels appear turgid in the round- 

limbed image of the Buddha as MahSpurusa. The fluid movement of its surface 
nowhere ends. 

* ** 

Thus balanced within itself the image is a counter-measure (pratimS) of the 

universe. There are further emblems which also coincide in order to make this 
apparent. 

Although not enumerated in the lists of the thirty two Mah3puru|a Lakjanas 

an n ° l 7*? TS AnaVy8fi}ana ^ the car is conspicuous in all the 

images of the Buddha by its extra-ordinary size.* The great size of the ear 
, ™ shows the corresponding capacity of the organ. "From the cars proceeded 

hearing, from hearing the quarters of the world (di*)l The regions (dii) having 


1. cL M l h l p fcft n t S, It-p, 15 and siher lh$L 

2. Tni* dd« ■**< Cor™* U, ■-?. j«| «r*,h Of lb* Ir « th* iwft,* of ,h B hurtim fcftfa. 
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become hearing entered! the ears V Distance is measured by sound. "A kro$a (two 
miles) is the distance that one can hear the lowing of an ox*. The Buddha's ear 
hears everywhere, it takes in all the sound, all the space of the universe, For sound 
is a quality of space and within the ear is situated the sense of balance. Immanent 
within the substance of the Buddha is the universe with all its regions. They have 
entered the ear quafita lively, i.e. as sound. To be accommodated there, the 
receptacle ever acts in the sense of balance and orientation. Hearing and 
the heard, balance and space, the containing and the contained coincide. The 
substance of the Buddha comprehends the extent of the universe. The car*cmb1em 
marks the place of commutation where distance Lc. a If the regions find their 
equivalent in balance, tt is another way of showing the, 'banyan circumference 
(nyagrodhapafimandala) of the Buddha's body, the equal extent of its fathom and its 
length, and its cosmical (ordered) structure.' The Buddha-pratimS ‘conforms’ with 
the Mahapuruja, the Buddha Lokottara. It shows its marks interconnected and 
their meaning coincides. The single emblems are ultimately synonymous. They 
name what the knowing "see with the heart and distinguish with the intellect 
They' put it into form, the knowing and competent craftsmen. 




I. Ibid. II. 4, 3. 4. Cf, Anugki. p. 35J. M *JI qiurttn rending nil the at," 

3, Hiu*n Tlisanj. op. tit. II. P- 59. 

3. This is lymboUzcd by (be of the brnj iwifit* lUkihios Surtinti No. 27j. In the 

lefftnd of Pairii (Sd* Sun*) Buddha shows (he miide uf hii renitie whkh Nudm hit ctf. ’cf. *l» 

Sum, 5. 3 B II. p. I Jl). In the Seddh«ntifmiT^*filu, XX (BoutnooL p. 2J4* (he of flu B-iJJhia Sliryimtiui 

end pf»bhst»nlru reuth ra the wjtU of fluhml, All tkh menu u (he I trait SutaivitnyShi tSS E. XUX. 
II p. s*yj j ’ilw Telhletlis cuvet With their tanjua lihe worlds wlstre they Irteh," Tills mikei it ele=r why it is 
laid thsl the torque reschej to the ear. The c Sr Helds nil the wabli where the TsLhleiUs Iciih. The Bjiidhi- 
Ward end hit lutaance arc on*, of. Jiifidflwi Up. Bf- III- IS- "In me the worlds, in me the four Qliifttti." Sdw(, 
sp. eh. p, i 2.5 hit dsilt with the long tongue of A*ni. 

4. Cf. JaSnu Up. Br, III. 55,1. 
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